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A few weeks ago it was my good fortune to 
spend a day visiting rural schools in company 
with a Help'ng Teacher, Miss Smith. 

At first some of our school people thought the 
term Helping Teacher was not well chosen, but 
the more one sees of these women and their 
work, the more one feels that they are truly 


Helping Teachers—not District Supervisors, 
nor County Superintendent’s Assistants, nor 
Rural Aids, but Helping Teachers. Also, the 
longer one watches the work the more fully one 
agrees with the school man who said “This is 
peculiarly a woman’s job. A man can’t do it.” 

We reached the first school a few minutes 
after nine. In order to reduce myself to the 
lowest poss:ble visibility I took a back seat and 
opened my book. The work went along as un- 
interrupted as is possible in a school that has 
few visitors. Miss Smith sat as quietly near 
the front of the room as I did in the rear, dur- 
ing three recitations. Then, very tactfully (let 
me say once for all that in everything she used 
infinite tact), she asked if she might take the 
next class—primary reading. It was a joy to 
see her handle that class. She had been there 
only once before, but the children were already 
fond of her, Perhaps the fact that almost any 
change was welcome compared to their regular 
teacher, speeded her popularity. 

When the children had been excused for re- 
cess she urged them to go out into the bright 
sunshine, had the windows opened, and then 
discussed various matters with the teacher. 
First she explained to her the mechanism of the 
ventilating stove, and showed her how she had 
shut off all possibility of ventilation by closing 
one flue. They took up two cases of irregular 
attendance, a shortage of supplies, and Miss 
Smith told (with malice aforethought), about a 
school entertainment she had lately attended in 
the neighboring district. Then came detailed 
questions and suggestions regarding class work, 
especially in primary. reading and e'ghth grade 
language. Miss Smith had brought papers 
handed in by pupils of other schools, to make 
clear exactly what she meant. This teacher is 
so firmly established in her rut that it w-ll re- 
quire great patience to change the old order; 
but the new order is on the way, and the teacher 
herself is beginning to enjoy it, as well as the 
pupils. 

The next school, housed in a beautiful new 
building, has two teachers. Here there was less 
formality, more humanity in the atmosphere, :o0 
Miss Smith felt free to question, suggest, or 
commend as she went along. Here, at noon, we 
ate our lunch and altho this is Miss Smith’s 
first year in the county, the friendliness of the 
children was apparent. A little fellow of five 
brought us each a plump red apple. 
we accepted the apples, but we felt guilty for 
fear he had deprived himself. When we saw 
him a little later we felt better—he had kept the 
biggest one for himself. As soon as we had fin- 
ished lunch the girls begged Miss Smith to teach 
them new games. 


Of course 


Out she went, and when the 


The “Helping Teacher’ 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


bell rang her glowing face showed that the girls 
had not had all the fun. 

At this school Miss Smith looked thoroly into 
an arrangement by which the older girls supply 
hot soup and a hot drink to the pupils at lunch 
time. She is hoping to introduce this in other 
schools. 

The next teacher that we visited has been 
particularly successful in making every child a 
leader in something. 
grade of children 


She has only an average 
bright, dull, medium—but 
she has found some special responsibility for 
each one. A certain child arranges for the ope - 
ing exercises for a week, another is chairman 
of the basement committee, one is responsible 
for the condition of the small lunch room, or the 
erasers, waste basket, floor, eartrance hall. There 
are three officers for the debating club, three for 
the sewing club, two for the bird elub, and so 
on. Again Miss Smith gathered seeds to carry 
to some other school. 

Our last stop was made to witness the final 
rehearsal for a play in which Miss Smith was 
specially interested. She could not attend the 
evening performance as she had an appointment 
to organize a 
that night. The play was 
of project work. 


Parent Teacher Association on 
a splendid examp'e 
The children (eighth grade ‘s 
the highest) had selected the story, dramatized 
it, assigned the parts, planned the background, 
costumes, and done nearly all the work on it 
themselves, always under the teacher’s guidance. 
She watched closely to see that every child had 
some part in the performance. The rehearsal 
was creditable and I have heard since that the 
affair was a great success, financially, socially, 
and educationally. 

These. Helping Teachers fill a very distinct 
and definite need. The county superintendent’s 
time and thought are so largely taken up with 
the administrative and executive side of the 
work that it would be impossible for him to 
attend to these details, even if he were adapted 
to the work, and “it’s a woman’s job.” They 
accomplish wonders in the schoolroom, and fully 
as much outside. As I watch them I am amazed 
at the amount and variety of the'r work. 

A convalescent soldier wrote “When the Red 
Cross once gets its hands on a fellow he simply 
can't die, they won’t let him.” I am beginning 
to think that when Miss Smith once gets her 
hands on a teacher she simply can’t fail, Miss 
Smith won’t let her. Of course, after a sol- 
dier is once really dead, even the Red Cross 
can’t save him. 

Years ago, when my brother took me to the 
remote rural school which was to be my port'on 
for the coming winter, he said, “Your success or 
failure depends on the first month.” Many a 
teacher might be saved from failure if she had 
an experienced hand to help her a bit over that 
first awful month, before professional reputa- 
tion, enthusiasm, and courage are all gone. 
before the days of Help- 
ing Teachers, there came to my door a pretty, 
perplexed-looking girl. 


Several years ago, 


She had come from a 
neighboring state to teach a school miles back 
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in the country, and had no idea how to get there. 
The trustee had forgotten his promise to meet 
her, so she came to the home of the nearest 
schoolman, which happened to be ours. We kept 
the telephone busy for a while; two hours later, 
as I saw her drive away with a rough, uncouth 
farm hand my heart ached for her. Within two 
months that girl went back to her home a fail- 
ure, sick in body and in soul. This is how it 
happened: When she left our home she was 
conveyed to a lonely farm house where she was 
obliged to share a cold bedroom with the oldest 
girl, one of her pupils. She had never seen a 
country school, and had nothing but theory to 
help her make up her program, start the work 
going, handle problems of grading, of discipline, 
of method. She had to stand single-handed 
against several big, uncivilized boys, and the 
wonder is that she lasted as long as she did, 
Yet we want refined teachers. 

By way of contrast: This is what actually 
happened in a similar situation this fall. The 
Helping Teacher came to our house, took the 
girl to her boarding place, and made the first 
introductions. On the way she helped her 
formulate a plan for organization, classification, 
distribution of supplies, and assignment of les- 


sons. They also worked out a tentative pro- 
gram. Within two weeks, in answer to the 


S OS eall of a board member, Miss Smith vis- 
ited the girl and found chaos during school 
She spent the 
entire day in the school, revising the program, 


hours, pandemonium at recess. 


re-grading, showing the girl how to teach, ad- 
vising her in discipline. After school she set 
things in motion looking toward more comfort- 
able quarters for the girl. In two weeks she 
went back and found great improvement, except 
in the girl’s home. She spent the afternoon 
with the woman who has the only well-heated 
house in the neighborhood, and before night she 
had the girl installed in this pleasant home. One 
family was “cross” at Miss Smith and “peeved” 
at the teacher, but suppose they were. They are 
already over that; and besides, one can’t kill off 
a teacher every four weeks in order to keep the 
peace. 

Miss Smth has done followup work, and that 
little girl is developing into an excellent teacher. 
When a supervisor called last week he saw good 
teaching and splendid discipline. At noon every 
child remained in his own seat for lunch, which 
was supposed to last for twenty minutes. Any 
pupil who wanted to leave before the time was 
up, rose and asked to be excused. 

Every Helping Teacher runs her own car, and 
frequently assembles scattered teachers for & 
For example, here is Miss A, very 
successful with reading, but utterly at sea re 
garding the playground. Miss B is a leader in 
games and sports. Miss Smith picks up the six 
teachers of that district and brings them to 
Miss A’s school. Miss A conducts a reading 
lesson, then Miss B takes charge, and every- 
body goes outdoors for play. After that the 
children are dismissed and Miss Smith con 


(Concluded on Page 115) 


conference. 
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Shall We Double Our Efficiency or Diminish It? 


The emergency is not being met. In a recent 
article the writer called attention to the pr 
diction that there would exist in the United 
States a shortage of not less than 100,000 teach- 
ers. Investigations carried on by the National 
Education Association since prove that this 
prediction is more than verified. This does not 
mean that 100,000 schools are closed, altho some 
are. It is difficult to ascertain the facts, for a 
great deal of closing may be camouflaged under 
the name of consolidation. It is certain that 
in rural districts particularly there have been 
yery great delays in the 
schools. 


The balance is 


opening of many 


accounted for by so-called 


teachers, who are unqualified for the work, 
either in years, training or character. This is 


an alarming condition. Tho some will say that 
the crisis has been passed and that from this 
time forward things will tend to right them- 
selves, this can not be so; in fact, the very con- 
trary is true. 

indi- 
eate a continued shrinkage in the number of 


Reports from normal schools generally 


students, following the alarming shrinkage of 
the last five years. This source of supply will 
therefore not fill existing vacancies. Let tho e 
who think that the shrinkage is only temporary 
frankly ask the question, What is going to in 
duce recruits to enter ranks ? The 
first reply that will be given is that here and 
there salaries have been advanced so many per 


teaching 


cent, or so many hundred dollars, or a com- 
parison will be made of present salaries with 
those of five, ten or twenty years ago. Such a 
statement need deceive no one. When expenses 
an advance of ten or 
twenty-five per cent is in no way attractive to 


have more than doubled 


Previous to this time, 
the generally established pension systems have 


a clear thinking person. 


tended to act as an attraction, particularly when 
there was a guaranteed minimum; as for exam- 
ple, the state of Massachusetts guarantees a 
minimum retirement allowance of $300. At the 
time this law was passed, such a sum seemed 
adequate to secure the elements of a living, 
but that same $300, having now a purchasing 
power of less than $150, or less than 42 cents 
per day, does not constitute any attraction or 
While it may 
be remarked here that some states will probably 
enlarge this minimum, this change wi!l be slow 
and the guaranteed minimum will still be inade 
quate. The pension idea, therefore, exerts no 
attraction. 

It will be said that tenure of office 
traction, but teachers are becoming aware that 
in most places tenure of office is merely an ex 
pression and not a fact. 

That valuable report of the N. KE. A., which 
constitutes a classic on the subject, deplores the 


guarantee any measure of safety. 


; 


sana 


existence of a very large number of teachers 
who are forced to give a portion of their time 
and strength to earning money in other ways 
than teaching. The bad effect of such work 
upon the quality of teaching was deplored, and 
has been heard from in many cases. Another 
effect has not been so widely discussed. Right 
here it should be stated that a very large per- 
centage of the whole number of teachers at the 
present forced to become part time 
workers. Here again it is difficult to tell just 
how many, but the evidence shows that the per- 
In the city of Boston it 
was recently found as the result of an investiga- 
tion that 39 per cent or practically two-fifths of 
its entire force, were actually engaged in some 


time are 


centage is very large. 


secondary occupation for pecuniary reward. 
If in this number of part time workers were 
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included those who render several hours’ assist- 
ance in the home in return for reductions in 
the price of board and lodging, we shall find 
that the percentage is still higher. Why should 
we not include these workers? On their pres- 
ent salaries they would be unable to leave home 
and establish themselves elsewhere at the pres- 
On the other 
hand, the family would be obliged to pay from 


ent prices of board and lodging. 


five to ten dollars per week to secure the same 
from another source. At a 
Massachusetts State Fe 1- 
eration this question was dscussed. The re- 
ports vared, stating that from three-quarters 
to nine-tenths of all the teachers in the cities 
represented were thus engaged in 


amount of work 


recent meeting of the 


some sec 
ondary employment. In one case, out of one 
hundred teachers personally known to the in- 
vestigator, not over four or five were so favor- 
ably situated as to be able to give their entire 
time and strength to the subject of teaching. 
Many of the part time workers 
sible to say how many 


it is linpos- 
are continually finding 
their part-time employment more congenial, less 
exacting and better paid than their regular em 
ployment of teaching. The side line becomes, 
therefore, the main thing and the teacher re- 
signs. Nearly every such teacher reports that 


she is sorry she did not resign earlier. There 
is, therefore, a large and increasing percentage 
of teachers who are leaving the ranks. Just 


now those who remain are being decorated with 
the most fulsome praises for having remained 
faithful in the hour of need. The press is ev 
erywhere exploiting the erisis and demanding 
that something be done. The teachers on the 
one hand are being praised for their steadfast- 
ness of yesterday, and on the other hand are 
being led to expect that 
is to be done them. Is there any reliable basis 
for this hope? Communities wll hear much of 
inereased tax rates, of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars added to the budget, legislatures will be 
appealed to for modification of ety charters, 
whereby a large portion of the tax levy may be 
devoted to school purposes. This sounds large 
and will lead the public to think that the pro! 
But the teacher, who fines 
that expenses have increased two dollars whi'e 


le ng deferred justice 


lem is be ng solved. 


her income has increased one dollar, knows bet 
ter. While some are optimistic and hope fer 
better things, yet those who have studied the 
problem are inclined to take a more pessimistic 
view. It is safe to say that no teacher who 
finds the promise of ultimate justice unfulfilled 
is going to invite any recruits into the ranks of 
teaching. On the contrary, she will feel it her 
duty to advise the students who may seek her 
advice to avoid teaching, for the plain and sim- 
ple reason that there is not even a living in 
the work. 

Everywhere among teachers and other work- 
ers we have become familiar with the expression 
“a living wage.” Too much has been made of 
this phrase, as tho it were the one thing to 
be desired. Within a year or two, Dr. Winship 
of The Journal of Education has pointed out 
and published that a living wage was absolutely 
inadequate, there must be also a “thrift wage.” 
The argument for this is too obvious to war- 
rant its exposition here, if recruits are to be 
found. At the present time, the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation adds to these the phrase, 
“a culture wage.” The teacher’s wage must pro- 
vide a living, a possibility of saving and an op- 
portunity for culture. Until these three things 
are provided for, there will be neither teachers 
enough nor will they be good enough. 

The teachers in service, having been under 


"7 
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paid for years, are not in a happy frame of 
mind. Reeruits, if found at all, must come 
from those who are inefficient in other lines of 
work or who are very imperfectly prepared for 
teaching. 

In ordinary times, teachers are assumed gen- 
erally to be high school graduates, and in addi- 
tion to this to have taken two years at a nor- 
mal school. Sometimes the normal course may 
extend even to four years, and there have always 
been a considerable number of college trainied 
people. The present unhappy condition of af- 
fairs has changed most of this. 
shown elsewhere that the 


It has been 
number of normal 
school students has dwindled alarmingly and 
that a correspondingly small percentage of col- 
lege people are taking up the work of teach‘ng. 
There has been, therefore, a considerable zeal 
shown in some quarters to provide teachers who 
have had a little normal training. Regular nor- 
mal courses have been abridged, the credit for 
summer work has been enlarged, and a very 
great number of high schools, particularly in 
the middle west, have established socalled nor- 
mal courses in the fourth year. 

Since this unhappy state of affairs seems un- 
avoidable, the question comes as to the effi- 
ciency and ability of those in the service. The 
quality and quant'ty of any one’s work var'e: 
enormously according to conditions. Perhaps 
nowhere is this variation so great as in teaching. 
If the phrases and high ideals which have been 
held up by platform orators ean be supported by 
adequate compensation which will inelude the 
living wage, the thrift wage and the culture 
wage; if the management of affairs can be en- 
trusted in any large degree to those who are on 
the spot and see the work every day at close 
range; if greater rewards at the end of a long 
term of service can be guaranteed, then the 
efficiency of those already trained and experi- 
enced in the work may be doubled and more 
than doubled. In fact, there is no way of tell- 
ing by what multiple the efficieicy may be in- 
creased. 

If, on the contrary, as seems more likely, as 
indicated by present reports, the teacher finds 
that adequate reward is simply postponed, and 
the socalled increases are not increases at all 
but merely a slowing up of a decrease in salary, 
and that those who seek a larger share in the 
management of affairs in order to avoid waste 
of work and materials are subjected to an even 
more stringent than that which 
seems to exist at the present time, and coupled 
with this if they find that the inexper enced 
and untrained as sometimes happens are paid 
higher salaries than themselves, then there can 
be no other conclusion than that even present 
efficiency will be diminished by at least one- 
half. 

This will manifest itself in several ways. The 
discouraged teacher will make no advances, but 
will merely perform a weary round of dut'es. 
Instead of putting in long hours both in prep- 
aration and in assisting the backward and coun- 
seling the wayward, she will be forced to per- 
form merely a minimum number of hours of 
service as required by regulations. This will 
occur both as a result of discouragement and 
by the pressure of outside duties. Much of this 
is not speculation but is a direct observation of 
what is really taking place. More than one ef- 
ficient teacher has been refused an advance in 


autocracy 


salary only to find that at her side an inexperi- 
enced and untrained person has been employed 
at a higher rate of salary than herself. 

In more than one case, where teachers have 
taken counsel together and have organ‘zed for 
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protection and relief, certain members have de- 
veloped qualities of leadership, and have en- 
tered upon constructive plans for the betterment 
of conditions. It would be interesting to know 
just how many of those who have developed 
these qualities of leadership have found their 
own progress obstructed. Increases which 
would naturally have come to them have been 
denied; in some cases, a charge of inefficiency, 
unbecoming conduct, or other vaguely phrased 
offense has been brought against them and they 
have found themselves under pressure to move 
on. In fact, it is being questioned among 
teachers whether some school boards and super- 
intendents do not prefer that those having abil- 
ity should move, retaining only the mediocre 
and inoffensive. 

Advances in wages, small as thef"are, have 
been much greater proportionately to the rank 
and file of grade teachers than to principals, 
supervisors and superintendents. There have 
been exceptions, but this is the rule. Thus the 
schools have been “kept going,” but under poor- 
er leadership. One does not need to collect sta- 
tistics or to point to individuals to prove this 
statement. It’s axiomatic. There can be no 
other result. Those who should be leaders and 
inspirers of the rest are forced out, are dis- 
heartened, or are driven into the part-time 


class. The rank and file, lacking inspiration, 
and efficent supervision progressively slow 
down. Still the schools are “kept running.” 


Can it be that any school authorities care for 
the honor of officeholding, for the pleasure of 
autocratic authority more than the education of 
our children? 

While all of these unhappy conditions are in 
existence, the childrey present themselves from 
day to day and from term to term and expect, 
or at least their parents expect for them, that 
they shall receive an education. They will re- 
ceive something; whether it is an education or 
not will depend greatly upon the conditions in 
which the teacher is placed. It has been ob- 
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served from time out of mind that the inspira- 
tion of an enthusiastic leader and the example 
of a truly great person is in itself the biggest 
single element in education. And on the sad 
contrary, the crippling and benumbing influence 
of a person who has no enthusiasm and no quali- 
ties of greatness inflicts a permanent injury 
upon the minds of children. Some things may 
be outgrown, but the effect of subjecting chil- 
dren to such influences as are indicated above 
cannot be outgrown. The scar forever remains. 

Another paragraph must be included here. 
Altho not exactly .in line with the title of this 
paper, it has a close relation to it. Teachers 
exert one of the strongest existing influences 
upon the citizens of the future. This statement 
does not originate with the teachers, but has 
been a truism of platform and press for un- 
counted years. If ever in discouragement and 
weariness a teacher here and there has doubted 
it, the last two years have proved it. Our boys 
who joined the army of democracy listened re- 
spectfully to the addresses of mayors, commit- 
tees on public safety, and other officials, but it 
was to the schoolhouse and to the grade teacher, 
the primary teacher even, that they went to say 
their good-byes before setting out for camp. It 
was to the teachers that the letters came from 
the trenches, and it was to the teachers that 
the boys came with their problems after the 
army was disbanded. Many were the messages 
and mementoes which came from the boys 
across. Many a boy in France found himself 
face to face with the original of some work of 
art of which he had seen a copy in his school- 
room. In uncounted purchased a 
photograph of it and sent ‘t to the teachor. 
Tho she may have doubted it before, the 
teacher now knows for a certainty that her in- 
fluence remained with the boys as they grew up 
and is still potent in their lives. Does it not 
follow from this that the quality of the teach- 
ing force is of the greatest importance? It may 
be questioned by some how the teacher who has 


eases he 


a child for a few months in very elementary 
subjects is going to influence his adult life to 
any considerable degree.- While no dire+ 
answer to this can be made, the most conely- 
sive response is the counter question, “Would 
you leave your own children to the direct poy. 
sonal influence of a Bolshevist, an anarchist, oy 
even an atheist?” The teachers feel, and right- 
ly, that their influence has been potent in form. 
ing the army of democracy and in making “the 
world safe for democracy,” as much so as tho 
they had been present in body upon the battle. 
fields. Now, having engaged iu all sorts of pub- 
lie service during the war, from selling thrift 
stamps to nursing influenza patients, they are 
beginning to “take account of stock,” as the 
phrase is, and to consider just what the existing 
order of things is really worth. No elaS® aseq 
class, stands more strongly and habitually for 
law and order and the rights of property than 
teachers. But it must be taken as a self-eyj- 
dent and established truth that, no matter what 
individuals may do, no class is going to stand 
very long and very enthusiastically for'an order 
of things which habitually and systematically 
denies them the right to a living. 

A most serious problem, then, which comes 
before school authorities is as to how experi- 
enced teachers now in service shall be treated. 
Shall conditions be made such that their effi- 
ciency shall be multiplied and their presence be 
a continual inspiration to the successive groups 
of young people who appear before them? Or 
shall the poverty in which they live and the 
bondage in which they labor cause their effi- 
ciency to shrink and diminish? Shall the minds 
of our children be inspired and strengthened 
by association with the truly great, or shall 
they be stunted and benumbed by daily contact 
with those who are mentally and bodily starved! 
The responsibility for settling of this problem 
rests chiefly upon school authorities. 

How will they meet it? 


Reconstruction in Administration Policy 


War is hell! as Sherman said; and the late 
war was true to form in regard to its effect upon 
the teaching forces in most school systems in 
this country. The draft and the demands for 
war workers depleted the available stock of 
teachers. The rising cost of living overwhelmed 
and very nearly bankrupted an already under- 
paid profession. The end is nowhere in sight, 
for careful estimates show that more than a 
hundred thousand teaching positions in the 
United States are either without teachers, or 
else supplied with teachers who are admittedly 
unqualified to teach, measured by the standards 
of the localities in which the schools are situ- 
ated. Is it possible that these war-clouds have 
any silver lining? 

War work and allied industrial tasks attracted 
many young workers who would otherwise have 
been “keeping school.” Has this loss been an 
unmixed evil? A portion of these clerks, muni- 
tion workers, etc., are getting back to teaching. 
They are bringing to education what, ‘n the 
past, it has sorely needed—a contact with the 
practical life and business methods of the out- 
side world. Some such apprenticeship ought to 
be a vitally important part of an educator’s 
training; for when we come to think of it, what 
an absurd thing to put the life preparation of 
generation after generation into the hands of a 
cloister-bred people, who have had only the most 
superficial contact with enterprises outside the 
four walls of the schoolroom, and who are there- 
fore powerless to pass on in any definite and 
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concrete way the richness of the great social 
inheritance, which, presumably, it is the chief 
purpose of education to impart. A year or two 
of experience in the discipline of office and fac- 
tory conditions ought to be invaluable in im- 
parting that desirable quality commonly known 
as horse sense. The salvation of the teaching 
profession depends in some measure upon our 
success in attracting bright young men and 
women from the industries, and giving them ad- 
ditione] intensive training for teachers, instead 
of leaving educational work to that residue of 
students who simply never get away from 
schools. 
The Married Teacher. 

The shortage of teachers has had what is per 
haps a second wholesome: effect in annulling 
some of the rules against married teachers. 
Whether such rules arose in the first place thru 
concern for the welfare of the children, or for 
the interests of a class of people who did not 
care to work at any other job, the thing now to 
be considered is whether there are married 
women, not a great number perhaps, but a few, 
who like to teach and can teach—if not unin- 
terruptedly, at least from time to time. The in- 
terruptions are nothing. They increase rather 
than decrease the efficiency of the worker. If 
more teachers could change work occasionally, 
to go into another line of business, or to devote 
a year or two to having children, we should 
avoid a great deal of the narrowness, hateful- 
ness and ennui which is characteristic of long, 


continuous years in the schoolroom. A blind 
refusal to hire married teachers, simply _be- 
cause they are married, means a tremendous 
sacrifice of the public money and the personal 
labor, spent in the first place to educate these 
teachers, and later to furnish the supervision 
and experience which makes the superior, pro- 
fessional teacher. 

There is another serious effect in debarring 
married women from teaching. The greater 
part of our grade teachers are recruited from 
the homes of common laborers of limited in- 
come. The father and mother began their mar- 
ried life with only a bedstead and a ‘cod-fish. 
Both worked, saved and sacrificed about all that 
was humanly possible to put their daughter in 
a position nominally higher than theirs. But 
in the process of getting an education by the 
usual ultra-scholastic methods, the daughter was 
rendered physically and temperamentally unfit 
to marry into a home similar to her father’s. 
Mother always got up Monday morning and did 
the washing—cooking the breakfast and, if 
necessary, splitting the wood between tubfuls. 
Daughter lay abed till the first bell rang, dashed 
off to five hours of seat work in the schoolroom, 
and came back with two hours more work in 
Latin or algebra, or something equally “discip- 
linary,” to prepare for the next day. Naturally 
Daughter was not much in the mood to strug- 
gle with housework, and Mother was willing 
that she should not have to. Now Daughter 
was not looking for a husband whose circum- 
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stances are so pinched that she must start mar- 
ried life as her mother did. But if she was 
looking for the man, what is more to the point, 
looking for her. There are not 
enough single men with the better fortunes to 


he was not 


go round, and these the nurses, bookkeepers and 
secretaries and business women of a similar 
class, who come into closer contact with men, 
manage. As a result,.the mature women of the 
teaching profession number more than a fair 
share of the disappointed, discontented maiden 
ladies, who see nothing ahead, after years of 
service, but a retirement fund subject to the 
yagaries of fickle politicians, and a forlorn old 
age in an old ladies’ home or with some half- 
hearted family relation. 
e- The Salary Problem. 

*A young woman entering the teaching pro 
fession should know that she is free to marry 
a poor man if she chooses to, to work as hard in 
her way as he does in his, to win a respectable 
living for them and their children, and to lay 
up a competency for old age. If her talents and 
preferences le in the field of teaching, what 
folly to sacrifice then to become an inefficient 
dish-washer and nursemaid. If she is one of 
those rare individuals who are _ perfectly 
adapted for teaching, the community can well 
afford, if need be, to furn'sh half a dozen other 
people to do her housework, and save her talents 
for the greater service. 

The shortage of teachers has raised and will 
still further raise the scale of salaries. And 
such rises are more likely to be permanent in 
the teachers’ case than in the case of some other 
workers. The present inflation of prices will 
not persist when industrial conditions become 
more normal, at home and abroad, but what 
teachers gain, they are likely to keep, for there 
is a general disposition to admit that teachers 
ought to be worth much more than they get. 

No substantial rise in salary can be main- 
tained rightly except by a corresponding rise in 
the standards of service. Prices are the product 
of the law of supply and demand. If the stand- 
ards are so low that practically anybody can 
meet them, there is no justice in paying more 
than is paid in other lines of work. 
poor teacher a 
ically make her a good teacher, or even a better 
one. 


Paying a 
good salary does not automat 


Indeed it may even discourage more cap 
able rivals, who have nothing extra to show for 


superior merit. Do you not know systems 
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where, if they paid the poor teachers all they 
are really worth they would have money enough 
to pay the good ones all they could reasonably 
ask? Advance in salary should imply competi- 
tion of one sort or another, and healthy compe- 
tition is a thing our school systems have gen- 
erally lacked. The who writes a better 
book, preaches a better sermon or makes a bet- 
ter mouse-trap than his neighbors, finds the 
world making a beaten path to his door, but the 
superior teacher usually finds that the world 
knows and cares very little about what she is 
really doing, and to avoid the bother of coming 
to see, rates her and pays her by some such ir- 


man 


relevant standard as so many years in prepara- 
tion, so many years of experience, so much abil- 
ity to put answers on paper at examination 
Occasionally the local supervisor breezes 
in; perhaps, once in a blue moon, somebody 
looking for a teacher, but in the main it may 
be said: 


time. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucey ceased to be; 
but she probably continued to draw the same 
salary, and perhaps came in for the regular an- 
nual increase, as long as the bell-rang. 
Better Employment Service Needed. 

If the present shortage makes communities 
more alert to get better teachers, and willing to 
pay what they are worth, it only remains for 
us to put the humblest cross roads teacher into 
touch with these opportunities, and to make ev- 
erybody appreciate that merit wins, that good 
work counts, and that laziness and indifference 
get what they deserve. Fortunately, this thing 
bids fair to be accomplished in larger measure 
all over the United State:, thru the establish- 
ment, since the war began, of the School Board 
Service under the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The commercial teachers’ agencies have 
done much good in this regard by placing bet- 
ter opportunities before teachers whose past rec- 
ord met the standard for promotion. Perhaps 
it will never be known how much of the good 
work done by teachers in inconspicuous places 
has been due to the fact that they belonged to 
an agency that took a personal interest in what 
they were doing, and were on the alert to pro- 
mote them when it became reasonably certain 
that they could handle tne larger proposition. A 
country-wide organization, if equally alert to 
give satisfaction to employers, and unhampered 
by considerations of fee, will be a tremendous 
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influence for good in the teaching profession. 
In June I received a communication from Dr. 
Walk, assistant director of the School Board 
Service Division, saying that his department 
had developed files of about 20,000 registrants, 
and that they had directed at least 15,000 to po- 
sitions, and the work was then growing rapidly. 
Later the school board service section was 
closed through the failure of congress to furnish 
funds, but a small appropriation, recently made, 
permits this service to be resumed about the 
first of the year. It is to be hoped that it will 
receive merited support in the future. 

The establishment of a teachers’ employment 
bureau suggests that the time may be coming 
when we can have the greatest possible free?om: 
of movement of teachers from place to place. 
Educational life, like any other kind, demands 
a certain amount of cross-fertilization to pro- 
duce healthy growth. Naturally, in hiring 
teachers, there has hitherto been a general ten- 
dency to give the preference to local talent. Lo- 
eal talent might not have been felt to be entirely 
satisfactory, but there was at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing how bad they were. Taking 
strangers might easily have been a case of go- 
ing farther and faring worse. 

On the face of it, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that local talent would be the most sat- 
isfactory in the home positions—that they could 
better afford to live on the salar‘es offered, and 
that their local patriotism could be counted 
upon to inspire the maximum of whole hearted, 
publie spirited service for the community good. 
This proves to be true about once in three 
times. In the other two cases the local candi- 
dates are the lazy, grasping, public-be-damned 
element, while their out-of-town fellows, two out 
of three of them, are doing a little more than 
is expected to improve the community and make 
a reputation that will be worthy of a_ better 
place. In difficulties, the outside teacher de- 
pends upon his own strength, and not on his 
friends’ powers of outcry to help him. The fed- 
era] employment bureau can improve this situa- 
tion going and coming. It can supply outside 
teachers of proved ability. It can take care 
of local talent that might otherwise have diffi- 
culty in finding a place. It is to be hoped that 
this or some other agency can canvass the coun- 
try widely, with a view to attracting selected 
people from other fields, and encouraging them 
to take intensive courses, that, in addition to 
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RICHARD J. REYNOLDS HIGH SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Winston-Salem will have within the next two years the most complete high school building in 
as the Richard J. Reynolds High School and will occupy a commanding site adjoining a public par 
is the Academic building, has been begun and the middle unit, the Auditorium, will shortly be erected. 
Industrial Arts building which will be begun within one vear's time. 


any city south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


It will be known 
k and overlooking the city. The first unit of the group which 


The third unit of the group will be the Household and 
A further building to house the gymnasium is not shown in the 


icture. 


The auditorium of the group ts being erected by the widow of Richard J. Keynolds, formerly a prominent citizen of Winston-Salem, as a personal memorial. 


It will seat 3,000 persons 


The architect is Charles Barton Keen, Philadelphia 
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their practical experience, will make them cap- 
able teachers. 
Scientific Selection of Teachers. 

Intensive courses and scientific selection of 
workers suggest two of the great object lessons 
of the war. In a sense, the army Was a great 
educational institution. The educational task 
before it was herculean. Fortunately, in its 
accomplishment it was not bound by a lot of 
moss-backed tradition. Officers and men knew 
what they were intended to do. They had an 
incentive for doing it with energy and direct- 
ness. It is safe to say that more change was 
wrought in students’ minds and habits, and 
more information imparted in a week under 
army methods than in a month or perhaps in 
a term under the prevailing methods in college 
and high school. A body of raw civilians, 
brought up for the most part out of sympathy 
with war and the life of a soldier, met and de- 
feated an army of professionals. It is the 
triumph of the short, intensive course, with con- 
crete, definite objectives. There is no reason 
why the needs of peace should not be met with 
equal economy and dispatch, once we determine 
what we want our education to accompl'sh, and 
measure it, not in week-hours, but in the ability 
to bring things to pass. 

In the army a pioneer attempt was made to 
measure this ability by mental tests, and so 
save time and some of the tragedies that accom 
pany the old trial and error These 
tests could well be adapted to the needs of edu 
cational admin'stration. 
subjected to enough, 
knows, but unfortunately not the kind that gets 
at the essential things, the alertness and com- 
mon sense that make the efficient worker. We 
have not attempted to anticipate needs and dif- 
ficulties of personality and character by any 
diagnoses, phys'cal, mental nor moral, among 
the candidates for teacher training 
with a view to eliminating the forty per cent, 
as one professor of school administration sets 
it, who are missing their calling, and wasting 
years in preparation for a work to which they 
are plainly not adapted. 

The army does not hesitate to tell a man that 
with h’s mental make-up he cannot expect to 


process. 


Teachers have been 


examinations heaven 


cour. es, 


succeed as an engineer, or as an officer of artil- 
lery. Why should we be less direct and sensible 
in dealing with teachers? A vast number of 
young candidates entered the teaching field year- 
ly, not because they deliberately decided to make 
teaching a career, but simply because their par 
ents had sent them thru high school on general 
principles, and once thru and confronted with 
the necessity of making a living, they turned to 
teaching as the handiest means of making their 
training pay. Teaching became a stepping sto-e 
to something else, and unfortunately for the 
schools that “something else” often failed to 
turn up. Scientific tests of fitness would elim - 
nate the worst of these candidates. Enterpris- 
ing, recruiting, and financial assistance would 
easily reach more capable persons to take their 
places. 
Growth as the Basis of Advancement. 

A rating and selection of teachers based upon 
experience will never prove adequate. We may 
as well admit that the great bulk of the teach- 
ing will always be done by young women. Even 
if we can overcome rather prevalent prejudice 
against letting married women teach, even if we 
awake to the fact that there are thousands of 
discharged soldiers that could be attracted to 
the field, there will never be enough long term 
teachers to carry on the work. Recent investi- 
gations have tended to indicate that the average 
teacher does not improve materially after the 
first year or two of experience. How much of 
this is due to ineffectual leadership and super- 
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vision, how much to the fact that the rewards 
for good work are so erratic, and how much to 
a natural tendency to slacken effort and get 
into ruts does not appear. The most common 
testimony from the teachers themselves is: “I 
used to do a great deal of outside work, getting 
specimens, preparing material, 
coaching children, and so on. If the janitor 
didn’t do his work, I did it for him. tf tne 
board didn’t buy what I needed, I got up an en- 
tertainment or bought it out of my ow. pocket. 
But I am thru with that. 
thanks for it.” 
again from teachers who were getting twice the 


writing plans, 


You don’t vet 
| have heard that over and over 


any 


salary for doing minimum work that they got 
a few years ago for doing maximum. 

ry 

The young woman, none too well educated, 
and without settled intentions for the fu- 
ture, but, under expert supervision, mak'ng up 


very 


in enthusiasm, open-mindedness and good na 
ture what she lacks in technic, will continue to 
he the determining factor in American schools. 


Lf these young women are chosen sc entifically, 
paid fairly treated with ‘lation, we 
shall probably not much reason to find 
fault. 

The war is over. 


and appre 


have 


It has cost priceless lives 
treasure. All that we 
show for it is what we can from it. Ty 
this is reconstrue- 
tion results in changes in aim and subject mat- 


and countless 


have to 
learn 
education considerable. Ii 
ter which emphasize practical participation in 
the work-a-day world rather than a hypothetica] 
preparation for it; if it leads to changes in 
administrative policy that attract to the teach- 
ing field people with a more practical outlook 
on life, selected more scientifically before traip- 
ing begins; is defi- 
and and pro- 
moted promptly, but paid and promoted in strict 


then given a training that 


nite intensive; paid generously 
accordance with individual accomplishment in 
each subject then perhaps the war will prove not 
to be an unmitigated evil, but a blessing in die- 


guise. 


“THE VANISHING SUPERINTENDENT” 


John C. West, Sauk Center, Minn. 


Silently, but none the less certainly, the pres 
ent type of school cities 
10,000 The 
withdrawal of great’ numbers of teachers from 
their profession to enter other walks of 


superintendent of 
and under is becoming extinct 
life, as 
well as the diminishing enrollment in tea 
training courses has merited and 
attention of the press at large. 


*her 
received the 
So, too, deter 
mined and partially successful efforts have been 
made to hold college professors and instructors 
in line. The frantic attempts to explain and 
meet the vast shortage occasioned by the spec- 
tacula» exodus of these workers may account in 
part for the overlooking of this other rapidly 
approaching and danger. <A 
glance at any “Educational Directory” of a few 
years back brings this home to us with a reali 
zation that is startling. 


equally sinister 


The current directory 
is, to the superintendent familiar with his co- 
workers of pre-war days, 


largely a roll eall of 


strange names. ‘The number leaving the noblest 
profession in the world to follow strange gods, 


as one of them so nicely puts it, is indeed great. 


The school superintendent ‘s a product of the 


days following the Civil war. Time was when 
his work was that of head teacher. This in 
plied merely a slight increase in salary and the 
addition of some work in discipline. The course 
of study in the elementary school was limited 
and set. The high school had hardly yet ap- 
peared. Much work was done in private schools 
and by tutors. A superintendent could be made 
overnight by the 
teacher. 


promotion of nearly any 

Today the superintendent is a highly trained 
expert. He is the active head of a system that, 
even in small towns, is complex to a great de- 
gree. Such miscellaneous items as mental meas- 
urements, training in citizenship, education for 
the sub-normal, rural transportation, kinde-gar- 
ten, consolidation, Smith-Hughes 
work, junior high school, departmental grade 
work, Red Cross, parent-teachers’ association, 
sanitation, and vocational 
guidance represent only a few of the many lines 
of work incidental to his daily routine. A 
teacher may be developed by grafting a given 


association, 


teachers training 


number of hours of professional training onto 
Not so 
No existing institu- 


a given high school or college course. 
with the superintendent. 
tion of learning even attempts to train and de- 
liver superintendents. The present day super- 
intendent is largely the result of a process of 
evolution. Many of them have begun in the 
rural school as pupil and teacher and 
worked their way up by way of the grade school. 


have 


Normally from ten to fifteei, years, nearer the 


latter figure, is required in addition to a eol- 
lege education before a man may become super- 
intendent of with a 24 teacher school. 
No longer do we find superlitende it material in 
the rural schools. The graded fall- 


source of 


a village 


chools are 


ing into the hands of women. The 


supply is being cut off. 
Every time a superintendent leaves the pro- 
fession, the state suffers a distinct and well n gh 
irreparable loss. His filled 
for years to come, since the supply is exhausted 
and the 


Drastic measures must be 


place cannot be 


source of future supply is impaired, 
tuken to conserve the 
establish a 


needs may le 


present supply and source from 


which the futur supplied if our 


school system is now operating 


as planned and 
is to endure. 

A brief consideration of the eause of defee- 
These M il] be readily recog- 


nized by present day superintendents 


tion is interesting. 

The greatest cause of this movement is that 
The 
lines 
other 
term of 
office in one place is but a few years. A super- 
intendent hesitates to tie himself up with eity 
property that he is almost sure to leave in the 
near future. The 
does not appeal to him. 


arising from thé financial situation. 
bettering conditions in 
From this base comes the 


propositions advanced. The 


chances ot other 
are many. 


average 


unpleasantness of moving 
At frequent periods, he 
must adjust himself to a new life, and 
must periodically leave the circle of friends so 
earefully constructed. 

The insecurity of his position is also a factor. 
The public is oftentimes fickle and he sometimes 
is forced to move on short notice, with no other 
place in view. At frequent intervals he must 
take a leave of absence in order to do post grad- 
uate work. This is expensive, but the alterna- 
tive is that of falling behind the times. 


social 


Another consideration is that of the short 
period of working years in the life. Men far 


beyond middle age are not in demand, and must 
retire at an age where in other lines of work 
they are most valuable. During his working 
years the superintendent finds it impossible to 
educate a family and at the same time build up 
a business that will maintain him in his deelin- 
ing years. 

Since have found these 
satisfactory it is fair to assume that others will 
consider them still potent and leave in increas- 
ingly large numbers until the causes for such 
action are removed. It is also reasonable to 
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October 30, 1919. 
My Dear Lester: 

Allow me to congratulate you on receiving 
the chairmanship for next year of one of the 
departments of the association. This honor 
will not cause much advancement in your worth 
as an administrator to the childen, but it will 
increase your standing among your co-workers 
and you will receive a little extra advertising 
at a cheap rate. Please remember, tho, if you 
fall down with this honor or with the manage- 
ment of your school for the next year or two, 
you will get much advertising at a rather ex- 
pensive rate. Furthermore, if you should fail 
of re-election next spring and would have to 
secure a new position outside the state, you 
would have to tender your resignation and that, 
you know, would be a calamity. So it is up to 
you as never before to make good. 

So far in your educational career your con- 
temporaries have not paid much attention to 
you, but from now on you may expect an in- 
creasing number of “brickbats and bouquets” as 
a certain well known magazine used to put it. 
Salesmen who make schools will be quoting you, 
if you make purchases, to other school adiminis- 
trators as one of the educational leaders of the 
state. 

Let me impress upon you, before I forget it, 
not to feel too proud of this little honor. You 
got it not so much perhaps as a reward for your 
educational leadership as to the fact you were a 
soldier and that you had possibly rather per- 
sistent friends on the nominating committee. 

Again this superintending is a rather treach- 
erous occupation. It reminds me of that old 
song I have heard you sing time after time: 

“When you’re up, you’re up, 
And when you’re down, you’re down.” 

In other professions the average man succeeds 
slowly and with the years his decline is gradual. 
The graph of his professional success thru life 
would take distinctly the bell shape. But this is 
not true in superintending. The graph of the 
professional success of men in towns like yours, 
measuring success upon the size of the town, 
would look much like the tracings of an ergo- 
graph. A young man eighteen months out of 
college, with some ability and the proper amount 
of brass, stands just as good a chance to secure 
the juicy plums as men of tried standing in the 
profession. Of course there are a few men who 
remain the same thruout the years. You think 
at once of Barnes. For twenty years he has 
held down his position, while men who have 
served under him as principals have risen to 
high positions and are now writing life insur- 
ance. Now I am mentioning these things so 
that you in your temporary success will not look 
with disdain older, struggling 
brothers. 

Did you notice at the association, or are you 
not that well acquainted, the “lame ducks” from 
The interest- 
ing thing about these fellows is the fact that 


upon your 


the spring and summer elections? 


they are in most instances holding down ap- 
pointive positions, with salaries undreamed of 
before, in which they are supervising the rais- 
ing of money partially by the schools for some 
philanthropic purpose. One talked very en- 
thusiastically, telling a few of us the immensity 
and the importance of his work, how certain 
schoolmen over the state jumped at the chance 
to help along his cause and how society appar- 
ently had been going it blindly till his par- 
ticular organization had the vision to enlighten 
humanity thru the schools. He also informed 
us they were expecting no slackers from our 
section of the state. 


MY DEAR LESTER 


A. Boyd 


It was of interest to me to meet one of your 
teachers at the association. I have forgotten 
her name, but if I remember correctly she 
teaches the seventh grade and has the habit of 
using pronouns in the nominative case after 
hes prepositions. She spoke of you in superla- 
tive terms, that you were so kind, that you never 
criticised them at all and every one liked you so 
well. When she found out we were related she 
seemed glad to know me, but before we parted 
on account of the questions I asked about you 
I could see she was very unfavorably impressed. 
lL should judge she is inclined to deal with 
superlatives in conversation without sufficient 
reason. She also told me all about those or- 
ganizations in the high school. She seems to 
think that plenty of “pep” and flattery indi- 
cafe a good school. 

At your request I attended the divisional 
meeting to hear you speak. By the way, who is 
that girl who wore the broad hat and the cloak 
with the bright red collar and stole and who 
rushed up to congratulate you before the next 
speaker was called? I did aim to speak to you 
at the time, but I saw that she and you left the 
room together and I felt it was no time for an 
older head with a list of uncomplimentary re- 
marks. I asked Supt. Dailey who sat next to 
me who she was, and he said he wasn’t sure but 
thought it one of your teachers. 

Let me say before I forget it, you have sone 
ability as a speaker. It is quite likely tho that 
this young lady enlarged sufficiently along this 
line. Suffice it to say I saw your idea several 
times before the words arrived. You are not 
entirely over the influence of your hgh school 
and college days. You still are inclined to give 
more attention to form than to substance. 

Your speech was organized about like the 
average—twenty-five per cent of the time talk- 
ing of the blessings of democracy and the rest 
of the time to finding fault with its internal 
movements. Of course you did not aim to cr.ti- 
cise the thing you extolled so highly but just 
run over your points again. You were popular 
enough. You hate the things society is hating 
just at present. Your biographers tho in years 
to come will not take this speech as an example 
to show your keen foresight. You have been 
rather thoroly newspaperized. In fact with just 
a little analysis one can tell the big daily you 
habitually read. Old heads in the audience, you 
doubtless noticed, sat like good 
deacons in the church during a conventional 


unconeerned 


sermon. 1 would judge you prepared this 
speech more to enhance your own reputation 
than to advance the teaching profession. Dailey 
guessed that you gave this talk to your parent- 
teachers’ association before coming to the meet- 
ing. 

I noted the slighting remarks you made about 
the men way up in our profession—the high 
brows—I believe you called them. I was sorry 
to know you brought that into your discussion. 
I did not mind the rest of your remarks, but 
[ do hate to see you stoop to the customs of 
the cheap orator—destroying the confidence of 
the public in our leaders—appealing to the 
prejudices of your hearers to please them. When 
you began this part of your discussion I saw 
McDonald and Duncan wink at each other, and 
you know they are as shrewd schoolmen as we 
have in the state. These remarks were uncalled 
for. Every one knows a few college professors 
are inexperienced Cholly boys. They would be 
unable to get anywhere intellectually were it not 
for the prestige of their institution behind them. 
In fact they make about the same impression on 
the public as a high school orator on Com- 
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mencement night. But the rank and file of 
these men are big, broad and experienced, and 
n most instances they try to appeal to the heads 
of hearers rather than to their hearts. It might 
be well for young men like you to give more 
heed to what they have had to say than to pay 
so much attention to the big daily, popular 
inovements, etc. I would just suggest to you 
in the future to leave out this part of your ad- 
dress. 

After hearing your talk, your opinion about 
the word “democracy” that evening at the hotel 
surprised me. Benson told me too he got so 
tired of the word that every time it was men- 
tioned during the meeting he had a physical 
reaction. The weaker the speaker, so it ap- 
peared to Benson, the more he overworked that 
word. It was the assortment of duties and re- 
sponsibilities that worried me. I have not 
heard of so many since James Heary Gotrich 
several years ago taught the eighth grade. Do 
you know I felt much like Dan Ryan, who was 
in this grade at the time, said he felt? 

Gotrich when employed by the board had had 
a rather uninteresting and unprofitable career. 
The first twelve or fifteen years of his school 
life had been spent in the country schools and 
then he had attended the usual four years in a 
private academy, run more as a real estate ven- 
ture than an educational institution. He in- 
herited two hundred acres of good land, mar- 
ried a woman with about the same amount in 
her name, mortgaged his own farm to secure 
the money to erect fine buildings and secure a 
trotting horse or two he was experimenting with 
and then retired from all mental and physical 
labor. During this inactive period he ran for 
county collector on the Republican ticket and 
was defeated. Gradually during these years he 
lost his wealth and one spring he moved to town 
and a few weeks later the board elected him—a 
man nearly fifty and without experience—to 
teach the eighth grade. It was at the same 
place where Bill Stone wag president of the 
school board, tho he and Gotrich belonged to 
different parties. 

As soon as elected he came round to see me. 

I was so angry I could hardly give the man 
decent treatment. He was one of those pious 
souls with insufficient mental punch to do any- 

thing on his own initiative either good or bad. 

But I explained to him the best I could the work 

and his duties in this grade, and he informed 

me how seriously he had always looked at 
teaching. 
[ stayed out of his room for the first week 

or so and then entered one afternoon when I 

felt I could control myself. The room had the 

appearance of one where things were popping 
and snapping. There was a cap and an eraser 
on the floor just in front of his desk and a half 
dozen soft paper wads adhered to them. Every- 
where on the floor were pieces of crayon of about 
the right length for throwing. Two boys as 
soon as I entered pocketed their knives, but in 
several places in the room they had been 
whittling. 

Then I listened to Gotrich teach—grammar. 

If I remember correctly they were picking out 

the nouns in the sentences. At least that was 

what the author of the book meant for them to 
do, but Gotrich was spending the time discus- 
sing the “beautiful thought” each sentence con- 
veyed. He had about as much control over 
these pupils as a chicken hen has over a brood 
of goslings in wet weather. 

It is not necessary to mention all the troubles 
and amusing things in connection with this 
room that year. One day tho T was talking 
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with Dan Ryan who had been in trouble in- 
numerable times. 

“Why, Dan, can’t you behave in that room?’ 
There was a long pause and I repeated my 
question and then Dan blurted out fearing, it 
seemed, the consequences. 

“He talks so much about duties and responsi- 
bilities. His talk just makes me want to be 
mean, I guess.” . 

Ross told me he saw you taking copious notes 
during the address on “Teachers’ Co-operation 
in Administration versus One Man Power.” 
He said you seemed to be greatly impressed 
with the argument produced and the vigorous 
hand clapping that followed. One of my teach- 
ers asked if I attended this meeting, and when 
I told her I had not, she said it was the best 
address of the association. “She certainly gave 
it to you superintendents,” referring to the 
speaker. 

Now I picked up a number of what | con- 
sidered rather interesting pieces of educational 
bric-a-brac and on the way home on the train 
Barnes and I began to compare our collecton. 
Way down on his list I noticed one of his—“Am 
I a Sinner?” He had not spoken about this 
and I asked him if he had been attending a 


* protracted meeting. Then he told me about 
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this speech my teacher had heard—how the rank 
and file of teachers had no rights, how power 
had been concentrated in the hands of the super- 
intendent and board, how this was misused and 
so on for forty minutes. 


“Tf this reform comes,” said Barnes, “I shall 
be on my little Kansas farm I am trying to pay 
for sooner than I expected. I have been teach- 
ing nearly thirty years, have served years as 
teacher, high school principal and superinten- 
dent. There has not been a year in all this time 
I have not done all in my power for my teachers 
in promotions and salaries and in all this time 
I have never asked a board for a single thing 
for myself. In several instances I have paid 
the high school athletic deficit out of my own 
pocket. I have taken the blame many times for 
mistakes teachers had made. I have worked all 
summer gratis planning a course of study for 
the school, have quit my little job a month early 
to be on the ground in August to look after 
school affairs and have worked for a week after 
school has closed to leave everything in shape 
and I learned during this association I was a 
drawback to the profession.” The old fellow, as 
you know, usually hearty and gruff, was greatly 
affected. I was glad when Ross came thru the 
train at this time and we could change the sub- 
ject. 


A Study of Failures in the First Semester 
in 110 Michigan High Schools 


Superintendents and principals are in general 
agreement that the ninth grade offers more 
problems to the teaching and administrative 
force than any other grade in the high school. 
Naturally, one of the most important of these 
problems is that of failures, and in order to 
determine just what the conditions were the 
Research Committee of the Michigan School- 
masters Club* initiated an investigation during 
the first semester of the school year 1917-18. 

. The Committee uses the term failure to cover 

all cases in which the subject was not concluded 
at the close of the semester with an absolutely 
clear record. The records of only such pupils 
as entered the ninth grade in the fall of 1917 
were studied; thus eliminating what might be 
termed the practice effects of those beginning 
their ninth grade work in the preceding semes- 
ter. 

A questionnaire was sent out to 250 high 
schools of the state asking for information with 
respect to the results of the semester’s work. 
Replies were received from 110 of these harassed 
institutions. The number of these schools and 
the population limits within which they are lo- 
cated are given below: 


Number 

of schools. Population. 
40 less than 2,000 
28 2,000— 4,999 
19 5,000— 9,999 
13 10,000—24,999 
10 25,000 and over 


One questionnaire calling for general informa- 
tion was sent to the principal of each school and 
one was sent to each teacher giving instruction 
in ninth grade subjects for a report on failures 
in her particular subject or subjects. 

The questionnaire sent to the principal called 
for the following information: 


*The members of the committee in 1917-18 were as 
follows: Superintendent W. B. Arbaugh, Ypsilanti; 
Professor J. P. Eve W. S. Normal; Superintendent 
E. B. Fell, Holland; Superintendent S. 0. Hartwell, 
oe State Superintendent F. L. Keeler; Prin- 
ong . L. Miller, Detroit Northwestern; Principal 

m. Prakken, Highland Park; Principal P. C. Stetson, 
Grand Rapids; Superintendent EB. C. Warriner, Sagi- 
naw EB. 8.; and Professor G. L. Jackson, Chairman, 
University of Michigan. 


1. Ninth grade registration ix. first semester, 
1917-18: Boys... ee 

Tenth grade registration in first semester, 
Ti rn 

Eleventh grade registration in first semester, 
1917-18: Boys........ Girls.. 

Twelfth grade registration in first semester: 
1917-18: Boys........ Girls.. 

2. Are you organized on some modification 
of the traditional plan, for example, the 6-3-3 % 

3. Was the study of those entering the ninth 
grade in the first semester supervised ¢ 

4. If so, what was the character of such 
supervision { 

5. Draw a line thru each subject RE- 
QUIRED in your ninth grade. Add subjects 
to the list if necessary. 

6. Draw a line thru each OPTIONAL sub- 
ject in your ninth grade. Add subjects, etc. 


7. Total number entering the ninth grade in 
first semester of 1917-18: Boys..... Girls. .... 


8. Total number entering the ninth grade in 
first semester in each of the following groups, 
basing age on nearest birthday. 

9. Total number entering ninth grade in first 
semester who were dropped from the roll during 
the semester: Boys... a 

10. Number of failures in required subjects: 
EE Girls... 

11. Number of failures in optional subjects: 
Ps a ciek a sean os 60-0 

12. Who determines the quality of ninth 
grade work ? 

13. Who determines the quantity of ninth 
grade work ¢ 

14. Does the standard of quality of ninth 
grade work differ from that demanded in the 
other grades? 

And to the teacher: 

1. Academic and professional preparation. 

2. Total years of experience as a high school 
teacher. 


8. Total semester experience in teaching 
ninth grade subject or subjects assigned to you 
for the first semester. 





It was interesting to look over these teachers 
as they were assembled in the bg aud toriums, 
the divisional meetings and in the hotels. They 
are not green and backward as they used to be. 
[ did not see the tousled haired, ill dressed, 
slick-nosed old maid with the worried look gq 
prominent a few years ago. There were few if 
any freakish acting ones as there once were, J] 
remember one old girl who, it was said, wore 
nine skirts and would come bustling up the a’sle 
for a front seat just about the time each meet- 
ing the chairman was ready to call for order, 
and another one with a long neck who always 
sat well in front and nodded her head in assent 
to everything the speaker had to say. Recent 
legislation requiring each teacher to have a full] 
four-year high school course and eliminating the 
lowest form of cert-fication is causing this uni- 
formity in appearance. The seedy looking men 
and the freaks—the one with a stove pipe hat, 
white vest and cane, the one with the sideburn:, 
and the one who when nominating a teacher for 
chairman made an oration out of the occasion 
as at a political convention—are fast disappear- 
ing. It is hoped most of these have secured 
government positions. These teachers tho, 
looked well and I was proud to be one of them. 


Your uncle, 
Ben Tivis. 


of the Ninth Grade 


Prof. Geo. L. Jackson, University of Michigan 


4. Number in your class entering ninth 
grade ift the first semester: Subject...... 


BBs vdeds Ge o> ave 
5. Number of such pupils who dropped sub- 
ject: Subject...... Boys...... Girls...... 


6. Number of such pupils who were failed or 
conditioned at the end of the semester: Sub- 
SR asass MR cccce CHB sce 

7. State actual content covered during the 
first semester, inclusive of supplementary work, 
in each ninth grade subject. 

From the replies made, the following data 
were secured. 

1. Grade distribution. 

The table given below should be read as fol- 
lows—In the ninth grade there are 3,434 boys. 
In the ninth grade, then, is included 38.6 per 
cent of the whole number of boys in the schools; 
in the twelfth grade, 18 per cent. This table 
shows clearly how great is the loss in high school 
population between the ninth and tenth grade. 
It would seem that 66 per cent of all the boys 
who leave high school leave before the tenth 
grade is reached, and applying the same condi- 
tions to the girls gives a 61 per cent loss. How- 
ever, to be quite accurate in this matter one 
should follow those entering the ninth grade at 
any one time to the end of the twelfth year. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. 

Sd ¥> <6 2.3 woe 3,434 .386 4,111 344 

, py ae 2,229 261 2,990 .249 

os dS a0.0 a4 1,630 183 2,299 192 

. ll. SP ee 1,603 180 2,581 .215 

2. Total grade distribution by population 
groups. 


This table shows that in the first group, that 
is, the 40 schools located in places of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, 34.9 per cent of the total high 
school population was in the ninth grade, 26.3 
per cent in the tenth grade, and so on. The 
greatest per cent of loss is found in the larger 
population groups where a larger number of 
opportunities offer themselves in competition 
with the school for the ninth grader’s time. In 
such groups part time attendance for the em- 
ployed should be enforced. 
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9th. 10th. llth. 12th. 


First group ....... .349 .208 .206 182 
Second group ...... .322 .248 170 .260 
hird group ....... .342 .232 193 .233 
Fourth group ...... .363 .230 195 212 
Fifth group ........ .405 .270 183 142 


The data at hand do not give the exact rela- 
tionship between failure and dropping from 
school. That there is a causal relationship is 
beyond question but there are those who fail 
and remain in school as well as those who fail 
and leave. Other factors frequently are ele- 
ments in the situation and can be known only 
thru personal investigation. 

3. Age distribution of entering ninth grade 
pupils. 

Th:s table should be read as follows: In the 
age group of 12 or less there were 35 boys. They 
comprise 1.1 per cent of all the boys in the ninth 
grade. Pupils are at age in this grade if they 
are either 14 or 15 years old. It was planned to 
present in connection with these age groups the 
number of failures in each group, but the data 
on this particular point were so few and scat- 
tering that it seemed best to discard them. This 
table, then, is given merely as a matter of pos- 
sible interest tho, as it stands, has no bearing 
on the topic. 


Age. Boys. Girls. 
12 and less.... 35 .01%) 65 .017) 
13 and less.... 374 %1255.136 568 .153 | .170 
14 and less....1,068 .358 1,495 .400 
15 and less.... 996 .334)§.692 1,078 .291 | .691 
16 and less.... 436 .143 410 111) 
17 and over.... 74 .024 | .167 78 .021 § .132 


4.—Failures in required and in optional sub- 


jects. 
The data given below are in terms of elec- 
tions, not of pupils. 
Required. Optional. 


ee ee 4,428 3,640 
Election failures ............ 818 559 
Per cent failures............. 18 16 
Sy QUOD ais a 'o.5 a's 06 Se 4,528 3,704 
Election failures .°........... 589 482 
mee Oemt TAUUrOh.... .osiscvcs.e 13. 13 


5. Comparison of failures in schools having 
he traditional organization with those pre- 
senting some modification of the old plan, 
as found in the five population groups. 

It will be noted that the number of failures 
of both boys and girls in all groups is less in 
the modified organizat ons than in the tradi- 
tional, and also that the per cent of decrease 
of failures is greater for the boys than for the 
girls. The requirements in subject matter, as 
given by the teachers, show practically no dif- 
ference in the demands made by the different 
plans of organization. The better showing made 
by the modified organizations is doubtless due 
to the habits or practice effects resulting from 
earlier departmental teaching. 

Group 1. 
Traditional 
28 schools 
Boys. Girls. 

Elections 1,344 1,632 

Failures 464 317 Failures 101 94 

Per cent 34 18 Per cent 18 13 

Group 2. 


Modified 
12 schools 
Boys. Girls. 
Elections 552 732 


16 schools 
Elections 856 1,308 
Failures 197 152 


12 schools 
Elections 868 2,112 
Failures 150 304 


Per cent 23 12 Per cent 15 12 
Group 3. 
15 schools 4 schools 
Elections 1,452 1,040 Elections 436 560 
Failures 320 130 Failures 63 74 


Per cent 22 14 Per cent 14 13 
Group 4. 
10 schools 3 schools 
Elections 1,628 2,072 Elections 628 812 


Failures 412 497 Failures 58 59 
Per cent 25 24 Per cent 9 7 
Group 5. 

6 schools 4 schools 


Elections 2,552 3,172 
Failures 496 365 
Per cent 19 11 


Elections 956 1,156 
Failures 163 115 
Per cent 17 10 


Total 7,832 10,296 Total 3,440 4,305 
1,889 1,635 535 472 
24 16 16 11 
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6. Comparison of failures in schools having 
supervised with those having unsupervised 
study. 

The replies made to questions three and four 
of the principal’s questionnaire showed that a 
considerable number did not know what super- 
vised study means. It is evident from this and 
other studies that if supervised study is to be 
made worth while that its technique must be im- 
proved and that teachers must receive specific 
training for the work. The gain under super- 
vised study as shown below is positive but not 
large. It is, however, apparently a step in the 
right direction. 

The following data were taken from 19 
schools having supervised study and 91 with 
study unsupervised. 


Unsupervised 

Elections. Failures. 
Ser reeeereres yer. oa 1,929 468 
i eee eee 3,879 737 
PE pre nee 4,972 796 
PE Hie Va ae Sk eens cab ene 2,601 366 
ME: i vns weeds bie been 13,381 2,367 

Supervised 

Per cent. Elections. Failures. Per cent 
24 408 ; 73 18 
19 1,322 201 15 
16 1,648 238 14 
14 370 46 12 
18 3,748 558 15 

?. The initial preparation of ninth grade teach- 

ers. 


8. EHaperience in teaching four ninth grade 
subjects. 

The median for the English teachers lies 
within the group having two years of experi- 
ence; for the Algebra teachers, within the three 
year group; for the Latin teachers, within the 
three year group; and for the History teachers, 
within the two year group. 

The data show that it is the practice of the 
superintendent to determine the quantity of the 
work while it is left to the teacher to determine 
its quality. On the basis of classroom experi- 
euce as indicated above, it is questionable 
whether the standards employed by approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the teachers are deter- 
mined with any degree of accuracy. Under such 
conditions the use, as far as possible, of objec- 


College or Not 
University. Normal. Given. 
ee rr 36 85 13 
SW Banh sksdanas 76 28 4 
Gee @ taki ows wees 83 10 4 
oo. a eee ree ery 75 2 6 
Oo ee ee a 89 5 5 
69 % 25 % 6% 
Ancient 
Experi- English Algebra Latin History 
ence. Number. Number. Number. Number. 
0 32 29 15 31 
1 23 18 14 19 
2 17 20 12 13 
3 17 20 9 7 
4 9 9 5 3 
5 7 6 y 3 
6 7 6 6 0 
’ 3 6 my 2 
8 1 2 3 0 
9 3 1 1 1 
10 1 3 5 1 
11 0 0 0 0 
12 1 0 1 0 
13 2 1 1 
14 0 1 0 
15 1 3 1 
16 1 1 0 
17 1 0 0 
18 1 1 
19 
20 
21 1 
22 1 
23 
24 
25 1 
32 1 
122 126 94 84 
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tive standards scientifically determined would 
be highly desirable. 
9. Failures in ninth grade subjects. 

The first column gives the number entering 
the class at the beginning of the semester, the 
second column followed by the per cent gives 
the number that dropped from the class during 
the semester, the fourth column gives the num- 
ber examined, and the fifth followed by the per 
cent gives the number of failures in that subject. 

The first line of figures under each subject 
gives the total, the second line gives the data for 
the boys and the third line for the girls. 


Latin. 
Per Per 
Entered Dropped Cent Examined Retarded Cent 
2563 226 9 2337 541 = 
B. 954 109 11 845 289 
G. 1609 117 7 1492 252 17 
German. 

532 57 11 475 88 19 
207 26 12 181 57 $1 
325 31 10 294 31 11 

Algebra. 

5578 377 7 5201 938 yr 

2542 206 8 2336 568 

3036 171 6 2865 370 12 

English. 

7097 477 7 6620 1034 16_ 

3132 268 8 2864 654 23 

3965 209 5 3756 380 10 

Botany. 
866 85 10 781 121 16. 
402 42 10 360 61 17 
464 43 9 421 60 14 
Physiography. 
433 36 8 397 62 16 
230 23 10 207 29 15 
203 13 6 190 33 17 
History. 

3203 232 7 2971 412 14 

1459 135 9 1323 223 1 

1745 97 5 1648 189 12 

Science, 

1500 124 8 1376 175 13 
842 89 11 753 100 13 
658 35 5 623 75 12 

Cwics. 
475 17 4 458 32 1 
210 10 5 200 19 9 
265 tae: 3 258 13 5 
Typewriting. 
232 23 10 209 49 23 
57 7 12 50 16 32 
175 16 9 159 33 20 
Commercial Arithmetic. 

1473 122 8 1351 228 17 
609 57 9 552 101 18 
864 65 7 799 127 16 

Bookkeeping. 
363 27 7 336 47 14 
144 12 8 132 22 16 
219 15 6 204 25 12 
Mechanical Drawing. 
536 35 6 501 52 10 
Manual Training. 
555 28 5 527 35 7 
Domestic Sctence. 
614 33 5 581 23 4 
Domestic Arts. 
644 34 5 610 26 4 


In view of the fact that the commercial 
branches are considered by some as much easier 
than the traditional subjects, it is interesting to 
note that the total per cent of retardation in the 
four subjects most commonly taken, i.e., Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Latin and History is exactly the 
same as in typewriting, commercial arithmetic, 
and bookkeeping—seventeen per cent. Naturally 
this data should be supplemented by a mental 
test of the two groups as a degree of selection 
may be a factor in the case. 

In all the subjects given above it is evident 
that.the boys are thoroly consistent in drop- 
ping subjects more freely than the girls and also 
in achieving a higher per cent of failure. 
Clearly no subjects in the high school are too 
difficult for the girls to master. Indeed, the 
question might be raised whether the curriculum 
and the teaching corps is not more suited to the 
taste and ability of the girls than of the boys. 

Summary—tThe loss in attendance between 
the beginning of the ninth grade and the begin- 
(Concluded on Page 115) 
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The charts reproduced above are part of a series prepared by Architect Frank Irving Cooper, of 
ning and Construction of the N. EB. A. The charts are based upon accurate studies of more 
United States, in an effort to determine the best results in providing educational working 


Chart One shows the general percentages determined by Mr. Cooper as found in the most efficient schoo! buildings 
practice. The subsequent charts represent percentages found to generally prevail in th administration, 
not shown. 
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Are country children and adults less healthy 
than city people? Certain prominent men have 
repeatedly asserted in recent years that they 
are. Our customary way of think:ng, however, 
is that country children are very healthy. “No 
more healthful place than the country can be 
found,” is a common remark. “Certainly the 
city, with its congestion, its dark and insani- 
tary tenements, its saloons and sedentary reer a- 
tions, its indoor work, and its limited areas 
where children may play (frequently no better 
than a narrow fire escape on which to stand 
overlooking a dismal area from which arises 
fetid odors and into which no greater variety 
penetrates than a stray cat and the washings on 
lines pulled out from many windows) is 
notoriously the place in which human life degen- 
erates and rapidly passes away.” “If it were 
not for the country, pouring its fresh, healthy, 
red blood each year into the city in a large and 
eonstant stream the city would disappear for 
lack of people,” is another opposing assertion. 

And it would seem at first glance that those 
for the country had the better argument. Peo- 
ple are very much crowded together in cities; 
and crowded conditions, other things being 
equal, make the spread of infectious diseases 
very easy. The lack of vigorous outdoor life, 
the nervous, killing pace of the highly stimu- 
lated and competitive life, the many forms of 
vice and self-indulgence, the greater race sui- 
cide, and the great poverty of cities, all coupled 
with the unhealthful luxury and idleness of the 
over-rich of the city undoubtedly do help to 
lower vital efficiency very much. On the con- 
trary, the fresh air and outdoor tasks so good 
for tuberculosis and most other ailments; the 
simple natural pleasures and interests; the good 
food and water; the abundance of fruit; the 
fine places for all children to play out of doors, 
or in the big barn on rainy days; the hunting 
and tramps across country; the horseback (in- 
stead of street-car) riding; the more vigorous 
physical life of women; and the greater isola- 
tion leading to greater freedom from possible 
infection—from these it would seem that this 
life necessarily gives the countryman a decided 
advantage over the city dweller. 

But facts sometimes play havoe with theory. 
In theory we frequently overlook the factors 
which produce the facts contrary to our 
hypotheses. Perhaps the very congestion of the 
city leads to better control of disease and elimi- 
nation of the causes of ill health than the coun- 
try can possess. An expert of the Public Health 
Service, like Stiles, finds, for example, that 90 
per cent of the wells, springs, and other sources 
of water supply in the country are polluted with 
materials which may readily contain typhoid 
and other disease microbes and intestinal para- 
sites. Yet a city of many millions can furnish 
for more people than are contained in two or 
three of our largest states water that ‘s as pure 
as is desirable for human health. The city can 
enforce the quarantine, medical examination 
and treatment at schools, and proper garbage 
and manure disposal, thus eliminating flies; it 
can insure relatively pure food with consider- 
able variety; it can provide supervised play, 
open-air schools and classrooms, roof, park and 
other playgrounds, first-class hospitals of all 
kinds, and so on. Thousands of country peo- 
ple die each year because they cannot or do not 
get expert medical treatment and nursing. In 
the city, skilled specialists and good nurses are 
abundant and there is a great deal of free med- 
ical care and treatment by endowed and other 
institutions. Dr. Woods Hutchinson has said 
that the healthiest children he has ever observed 
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are those who frequent the parks of New York 
City. Perhaps the city is not so unhealthful. 
Perhaps the country has some health problems 
of its own. 

A much-published graph shows the difference 
in the rate of decrease of deaths from principal 
causes in the city of New York and the state 
of New York up to recent years. It shows that 
the death rate in the city was in 1900 consid- 
erably above that of the country, justifying the 
assumption that the country people were 
healthier. But since vigorous health measures 
have been instituted in the city the death rate 
has decreased each year until in 1909 it passed 
below that of the country and has since main- 
tained its superiority. The decrease in the rate 
from about 21 to 14 and less is not.a matter 
of chance and coincidence but the direct result 
of putting the modern science of preventive 
medicine to work instead of keeping it stored 
in learned volumes unapplied. Such a decrease 
in the rate for a city of several million mea”s 
hundreds of thousands of lives saved to society. 
Each of these lives has been prolonged by a 
direct money purchase; and the average amount 
of money spent for each can be computed. 
Farr’s figures for the economic value of life as 
quoted by Fisher in his “National Vitality,” a 
report to the government on the conservation of 
life and health, now published by an outside 
company also, are as follows: 


Age Value Age Value 
0 $ 90 30 $4,000 
5 950 40 4,100 
10 2,000 50 2,000 
20 3,000 80 700 


If the money value of a life at fifteen is as 
low as $2,500, public financial economy is war- 
ranted in spending at least an equivalent 
amount for saving a life at this age. If the 
average value is $2,000, a better figure here and 
now, the community is justified financially in 
spending large sums for health provisions, far 
greater than are spent for this purpose any 
place in the world at present. Find the death 
rate and number of deaths during a recent year 
in your county or township or consolidated- 
school district; consider that approximately half 
of these deaths might have been prevented; 
multiply this half by $2,000, and then compare 
your annual health expenditures with this sur. 
Usually the county and community health ex- 
penditures are insignificant, even averaging up 
for a county or district its share of state health 
expenditures and counting in the actual costs of 
hygiene instruction and physical training in the 
publie schools. The present per capita expendi- 
ture for all citizens of the United States for 
all types of public and private health provisions 
is extremely little. Yet for from one to f ve 
dollars per capita rural counties can purchase 
life-saving agencies that will each year show 
results comparable with the decrease in the mor- 
tality rate in New York City. For illness and 
physical defects also the rate will decrease. 

Of a hundred persons taken ill with typhoid 
at this time about 85 to 90 recover; measles, 98 
or 99; scarlet fever, 96 to 97. Seven thousand 
deaths of children of school age from typhoid 
annually means at least fifty thousand cases of 
the disease in this group. Typhoid is today 
more than nine-tenths preventable. Nine-tenths 
of fifty thousand cases is a large number, 45,000. 
Wholesale preventive inoculation, health teach- 
ing, wholesome water, decent privies (instead of 
no privies at all on 55.3 per cent of 4,822 farm 
homes in about 200 different localities, as found 
by Dr. Stiles of U. S. Public Health Service, 
and exceedingly poor, fly-ridden ones in general 
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when they were in existence, thus preventing 
typhoid, hookworm, and other diseases), dis- 
covery and treatmeng or isolation of carriers, a 
strong county health department working in 
close co-operation with the county board of edu- 
cation, including rural-school and home visit- 
ing nurses and physicians—such service is pur- 
chased very cheaply considering what is bought 
thru it, precious human health and a large num- 
ber of lives each year. 

Some day we shall be paying public-health 
physicians to keep us well rather than support- 
ing a large medical profession by our diseases. 
In China health has long been purchased rather 
than disease cure. The methods may have been 
poor but the principle is right. A comparison 
of urban and rural death rates for thirty of the 
principal causes of death shows that in actual 
number of deaths the country falls below the 
city in such diseases as typhoid, enteritis, and 
tuberculosis. 

The State Board of Health of Indiana in 1915 
surveyed four Indiana counties with a rural 
population of about 25,000, which was about 70 
per cent of the total population. The consump- 
tion (tuberculosis of the lungs) rate was 25.5 
per cent above the state rate, the typhoid rate 
was higher, and the general rate still higher. In 
the statistics of the registration area of the 
United States, which gives us fairly accurate 
facts about death and disease, the rate for the 
following diseases is commonly higher for the 
rural and village regions than for cities; ma- 
laria, small pox, whooping cough, influenza 
(grippe), other epidemic diseases, a number of 
nervous diseases, accidents, all other causes, and 
unknown. 

In sanitation, country districts, contrary to 
common opinion, do not stand high. In the 
Indiana rural survey mentioned, rural sanita- 
tion was studied by the investigators by the 
house-to-house method and a score card used in 
estimating the sanitary conditions, including 
the following items: site, house, cellar, vent’ - 
lation, water supply, sewage disposal, barn, barn- 
yard, pig pen, hen coops and disposal of manure ; 
the health of the family was also noted. A score 
of less than 75 per cent was considered below 
standard and insanitary. After the averages for 
each county were made the scores for entire 
counties were as follows: 54 per cent, 53 per 
cent, 52 per cent and 43 per cent. In one county 
studied, the investigators found that 86 per cent 
of the farm houses surveyed were insanitary. 
Many studies by sanitary and health experts 
reveal that both the health of the people and the 
sanitation of their environment are far below 
what they should and easily might be. 

In the country it is as yet almost 1mpossible 
to influence by law and administration the many 
causes of illness and death. In the city more 
powers are granted the health authorities than 
are given the police. Regardless of individual 
whims and opinions a reasonable degree of sani- 
tation is enforced. In the country every farm 
household is largely a law unto itself and un- 
ventilated homes, fried foods, poorly-chosen 
foods, over-work, an almost total lack of dental 
and eye hygiene, few and frequently incompe- 
tent physicians, lack of hospitals, dark, un- 
lighted dwellings, filthy care of milk, lack of 
screens for mosquitoes and flies, insanitary gar- 
bage disposal, and disease-breeding privies, ma- 
nure piles, and open wells and springs (all of 
which are typhoid, diphtheria, hookworm and 
consumption carriers) may easily flourish 
uncontrolled thru the individualistic right of 

the farmer. In the country, also, there is an 
almost complete absence of health books and 
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education, coupled with medieval superstitions 
about disease and health. 

But disease is social and international. It 
spreads from the farm to the city thru infected 
milk, vegetables and fruits, and the visiting 
farmer’s family. Buboniec plague breaking out 
in India is a menace to us and a matter of 
serious concern. Soon it may reach our ports 
and spread to any part. Any ill health is a 
social matter and the smallest unit for vigorous 
enforcement of education in hygiene should be 
the state with well-organized county or other 
district working forces. As the results of ignor- 
ance and insanitary conditions spread thru 
travel and migration from the rural school to 
all quarters it can be seen that educat'on and 
health are very much alike in their social sig- 
nificance, and are thus state and national af- 
fairs. The medical supervision of the schools 
of Pennsylvania is admin‘stered from the State 
Department at the capital. Such work in the 
schools should be in the hands of the state de- 
partment of education and administered under 
the county superintendent of schools while fre- 
quently the county health officer and county 
supervisor of educat'o-1al hygiene should be one 
and the same person. 


Health of Country and City Children. 

In death, illness, and physical-defect rates 
the country in general does not compare very 
well with the healthiest ¢ ties; it is probably up 
to the level of cities in general at present, but 
the cities are progressing far more rapidly than 
the country. What New York and other pro- 
gressive cities are accomplishing will soon be- 
come standard. The country has had drawn 
from it by the cities much of its most vigorous, 
enterprising, and physically-desirable stock, 
leaving people with lower vital ‘efficiency at 
home. This loss of much of the best blood of 
the country to the city and the greater propor- 
tion in the country of old, conservative, pate it- 
medicine-using people tend to lower all disease 
and defect rates of the city as compared with 
the country. 


In many rural communities the percentage of 
méntal defects is extraordinarily high. Inter- 
marriage of a few mental defe«tives in secluded 
sections, such as backwoods valleys, a hundred 
years ago has gradually led to entire communi- 
ties of mentally defective rural people. The 
work of Davenport, Goddard, and others has dis- 
closed the extent and inheritability of this ter- 
rible defect. The country with its simpler life 
shelters such degeneracy which, because it is 
strictly inheritable, is worse than a plague. The 
Survey Magazine and many books have given 
us statistical and descriptive pictures of such 
rural conditions which tell against the average 
of rural health. 


The worst arraignments of the country for the 
bad health conditions of its children and the in- 
sanitary condition of their environment has 
been made by the United States Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau, some of the 
State Health Departments, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Council of the National Education As- 
sociation and of the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The reports of the many physicians 
in rural Pennsylvania connected with the med- 
ical inspection of schools and of those of a few 
other rural regions are chiefly relied upon for 
rural data and these are compared with the re- 
cent reports of physicians in cities like New 
York. This method is obviously very faulty and 
cannot be relied on for accuracy for such sweep- 
ing conclusions. The writer’s studies show the 
many sources of error in comparing data as 
given by different physicians or by the same 
physician at different times. 
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Lacking objective standards commonly used, 
reports are but subjective judgments. Even for 
vision tests where objective standards are used, 
such as the Snellen test cards, great variations 
appear, even when all use the same coefficieuts. 
But some use the standard 20-20ths, others 20- 
30ths, others 20-40ths, for reporting defect, and 
so on. The writer recommended the last and 
it is being widely adopted; but it can be seen 
that comparisons are now not only “odious” but 
unreliable. When the medical inspection or 
supervision is new and the doctors are trying to 
make a showing, the ill-health and physical- 
defect rates are very h'gh. Gradually the phy- 
sicians become more reasonable and settled and 
the rates become lower year by year as can be 
seen in the rates for Pennsylvania or New York 
City. Let the physician learn that glandular 
defects are ser ous and his reports soon begin to 
show more of such ailments. In Pennsylvania 
the work has been mere inspection, finding the 
number of cases each year, with no compulsory 
or other corrective agencies; ev dently the low- 
ering rate year by year is not due to the fewer 
cases existent. 

The only way to obtain comparable data is 
thru the use of objective standards by the same 
persons in both city ‘and country. Lacking 
these, the same persons must do the examination 
in both places. And even under these conditions 
the city rate will tend to be lower because of 
psychological reasons. In the city children are 
handled rapidly by hundreds and thousands. In 
the country but a few are gathered together in 
the typical one-room school. Unconsciously, the 
examiner will tend to count more defective 
where he deals with so few at a time and where 
he is not so hurried in his work. Thus we can- 
not entirely depend upon the startling state- 
ments shown by tables of statistics. 

A diagram has been prepared to show the 
proportionate percentage of ill-health conditions 
in the country and city. Country defects are 
greater than city for teeth, tonsils, adenoids, 
eyes, malnutrition, enlarged glands, ears, breath- 
ing, spinal curvature, anemia, uncleanliness, 
lungs, heart disease, and mentality—every de- 
fect listed. Comparisons of infectious and non- 
infectious ailments are not made. The ith 
defects for both city and country are lower th: n 
actual, largely because physicians rather than 
dentists make the examinations. About 60 per 
cent of school children have teeth defects which 
need dental treatment in any one year. The 
figures for enlarged tonsils and adenoids both 
are too high if we consider that only those 
should be reported which need curative and 
surgical treatment. Surely not one in four chil- 
dren in the country need operations for such 
defects. For eye defects the rate of one in five 
pupils is very high when compared with the 
writer’s standard of one in fifteen—20 per cent 
compared with 7 per cent. Shall we say that 
one of every five children should wear glasses 
for the correction of visual defects? We must 
conclude that the figures are both unreliable and 
incomparable, but that the showing is very bad 
for the country with the presumption that 
health conditions of country children, with re- 
gard to these defects at least, are somewhat 
worse than among city children. 

Now what conclusions can be derived from the 
many investigations and summaries of statistics 
with respect to the debatable question of the 
relative health and sanitary condition of coun- 
try and city, especially with reference to schools 
and school children? We offer the following 
tentative conclusions: 

1. Contrary to the usual opinion, health con- 
ditions in the country are in general about as 
bad or worse than in our cities. 

2. In general, the country death rate is lower, 
altho it is higher for certain diseases. 


3. The surprising fact about health returns 
from city and country is not the observable dif- 
ferences but the great similarity, the rates being 
so nearly the same for city and country as to 
lead one to conclude that if exactly the same 
standards were used in exactly the same way by 
the same investigators for city and country the 
results in general would be qu'te similar. 

4. It is difficult to list the particular advan- 

tages and disadvantages of the two environ- 
ments as yet, the one being offset by the other 
so frequently, the data being so poor, and the 
variations being so great. 
5. The administrative agencies and instru- 
ments in the form of health departments, med- 
ical and sanitary supervision of schools, water, 
sewage, housing, garbage-disposal, and general 
medical and sanitary regulation and wholesale 
provision in the country are very much behind 
those of the cities. The country has hardly 
started on a health program as yet. 

6. Strong state and county administration of 
schools, well supported and free from partisan 
polities; able medical supervision of schools 
thru trained school physicians and nurses; the 
consolidation of schools and the improved teach- 
ing of hygiene, sanitation, and physical educa- 
tion obtainable thereby; and the general method 
of adapting the rural schools to meet the prin- 
cipal problems of rural life—one of the first of 
which is clearly that of health and recreation— 
will all contribute in a few decades of experi- 
mentation and improvement to providing as de- 
sirable health conditions in the country in many 
places as in the best health cities. At present 
the problem is a serious one and the solution 
will involve breaking away from many of the 
established customs and superstitions of rural 
life ir America. As a challenge to progressive 
workers for the public good no task in our 
democracy is more inviting and stimulating. 
Human lives and hopes depend upon such work 
and it should inspire the earnest efforts of 
idealists. 

However, as E. E. Rittenhouse of the Life 
Extension Institute has said, “the: body politic 
seems still to prefer a high death rate to a slight 
and temporary increase in the tax rate. 

““How much,’ says the American taxpayer, 
‘will it cost to reduce this annoying death rate 
to the lowest possible limit?” 

“About $1.50 per capita at first, much less 
later on,’ says the health officer, ‘and you will 
gain immeasurably by the increase in the 
wealth and happiness of the community.’ 

“Very well,’ says the taxpayer, “here is 25 
cents; we will save.two b'ts worth of these lives. 
The rest, will have to die. We have much more 
important uses for our money. We must im- 
prove the streets and roads and beautify our 
cities with much-needed parks and public struc- 
tures. We must improve our harbors and 
rivers, build canals, and encourage commerce 
generally. Besides we are absolutely obliged to 
use about three billion dollars this year for auto- 
mobiles, jewelry, candy, alcoholic drinks, to- 
bacco, diamonds, and other urgent needs of life. 
What is a loss of a few hundred thousand lives 
compared with these vital necessities ?’ 

“And so the health officer (and the school) 
plods along with his two-bit appropriation and 
naturally runs a two-bit service. H's own fit- 
ness and efficiency may be 100 per cent, but the 
effectiveness of his department only 16 per cent 
because of the 25-cent limit.” 

Public health is purchasable with money, 
skill, and effort. The country places can be 
made gardens of Eden and the cities as health- 
ful and happy as the country. We are many 
years behind the van of discovered health 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The city of Cleveland, proud and pleased to be 
able to welcome the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. in the near future, is tak- 
ing the responsibilities of its hostship seriously. 

The local committee on arrangements, as out- 
lined in the N. E. A. bulletin, is organized to 
provide for the convenience and comfort of the 
yisitors and to cooperate with the officers of the 
N. E. A. to make this meeting a record breaker 
in every progressive particular. 

At the request of the editor there is submitted 
herewith a brief of the educational activities of 
the city which may prove useful and interesting 
to those who attend the convention, and will at 
least serve to indicate to them what they may 
find in the Cleveland Publie Schools. 

Cleveland, which scarcely more than a century 
ago, was a wilderness, now has a population ap- 
proximating a million. Even Detroit accepts 
this estimate and proceeds to revise her own. 
Be it known, the Board of Estimates of Popula- 
tion in the city of Detroit is a generous and 
fearless body. 

Summary of School Activities. 

For the sake of brevity, a summary from the 
recent school report is submitted, which will 
indicate the physical make-up of the public 
school system, including the number of schools 
and the enrollment. 

Number. Enrollment. 


Elementary Schools ........... 96 82,279 
Junior High Schools........... 15 13,548 
Senior High Schools (Acad.)... 6 5,996 
(Tech.)... 2 3,987 
(Ge)... 2 1,870 
Ne is e's wh d aan. 1 219 
Special Schools— 
TE cca ds eiwuce es 6 201 
a A ee oe 14 143 
Boys’ School (Corrective)... 1 326 
RI, gk Fey Biss dea a 1 313 
Crippled Children ......... 1 124 
ge PS ea Sire Ge 1 138 
Defective—Mentally ....... 29 1,230 
Foreign Classes ........... 1 28 
nae hs gS bk Wy ide 8 0:8 & 657 
tirls’ Farm (Detention)... 1 49 
Warrensville Farm 
(Banatorium) ......... 1] 37 
Hudson Boys’ Farm 
CERUEEVOD .ccccsccas 1 162 
Kindergartens ............ 90 8,747 
Evening High and 
Pi ge re 12 4,778 
Evening Elementary ...... 108 3,677 
Preventorium ............. 1 30 
Boys’ School (Summer).... 164 


Total enrollment for all schools and all 
types, not including Summer or Evening 
Schools, and counting each name but 
DNS 5d o oe 8d hs hbdO sR OREBE Ss Ceo eeeis 117,671 

Total employes in instruction department, 
not including Summer or Evening 
Schools 


Some Results of the Survey. 

Doubtless, most of those who will attend the 
meeting have read the Oleveland survey, which 
offered a detailed analysis of the Oleveland 
Public Schools. Oleveland served as an educa- 
tional clinic for the country. Naturally, school 
conditions as found in this city are quite com- 
mon in the large city schools of the country. 
The time occupied in making the survey was 
about one year, and while locally many members 
of the teaching organization felt that the report 
was not sufficiently seasoned, at least the survey 
enabled Cleveland to see herself as others see 
her. 


The city has attempted to observe the recom- 
mendations and suggestions offered in the study 
in a large measure, but financial limitations 
here, as elsewhere, have precluded the complete 
fulfillment of ambitions and desires expressed 
in the survey and many more recognized locally. 


R. G. Jones, Superintedent of Schools 


The present physical property is in good con- 
dition, but the building program has not kept 
pace with the city’s growth. To actually house 
the children, a shift plan with a longer school 
day has been introduced, portable schools have 
been constructed, and half-day classes have been 
a necessity in some instances. 

Increased Cost of Buildings. 

The cost of Cleveland school buildings erected 
in 1913 was $6,000 per standard classroom. That 
cost has now more than quadrupled, the 
latest bids received for the construction of a 
school building being on the basis of $27,000 
per standard room. In 1913 the cost per cubic 
foot, architects’ measure, was 15 cents. Now it 
is 62 cents. Oleveland’s bonded debt for school 
buildings is not excessive ($12,000,000 with an 
additional issue of $4,000,000 authorized), yet 
the enormous increase in costs has made the 
question of how to house the increasing school 
population, a most difficult one. 

Five new senior high schools and as many 
junior high schools are needed at present, while 
suburban expansion calls for elementary schools 
constantly. While the city has been comm 'tted 
to academic, commercial and technical schools, 
it is proposed to build a large cosmopolitan high 
school near the University Circle at East 107th 
Street, which will be a link in an educational 
group. Here there will be provided educational 
facilities of a wide range, from kindergarten to 
university graduate study, including the ele- 
mentary, kindergarten and training school, 
junior and senior high schools, the School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, includ- 
ing Adelbert College and the College for Women, 
Case School of Applied Science, the Oleveland 
School of Art, the Art Museum, the Museum 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society, and 
the Latin School (Parochial). 

Classification of Types of Schools. 

The divisions of the entire school unit are 
differentiated by years one to twelve. The first 
six years are classified as elementary, the 
seventh, eighth and ninth years as junior high, 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years as senior 
high. Various combinations of these subdivi- 
sions prevail by reason of the introduction and 
evolution of the junior high. There are three, 
four and six-year high schools, and in some in- 
stances, seventh and eighth grades are classed 
with elementary grades. 

Administrative and Supervisory Organization. 

The Superintendent, Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, 
created the following organizations for the man- 
agement and supervision of the schools: To the 
Deputy Superintendent, Mr. R. G. Jones, who 
relieves the Superintendent of much of the head- 
quarters office work, is also assigned the super- 
vision and management of all grades from the 
seventh to the twelfth inclusive. 

To Assistant Superintendent Miss Catherine 
T. Bryce, is assigned the supervision and man- 
agement of the first six grades, including the 
kindergartens. 

The Deputy Superintendent gives his personal 
and active supervision to the senior high schools. 
He has the assistance of Assistant Superintend- 
ents—Mr. A. ©. Eldredge and Mr. Charles H. 
Lake—who actively supervise the junior high 
schools and the seventh and eighth grades in 
elementary schools. 

Assistant Superintendent Bryce is assisted by 
the general supervisors of grades one to six in- 
elusive, Misses Jennie D. Pullen, Florence A. 
Hungerford, Eva T. Seabrook, Olive G. Carson 
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and Alma B. Caldwell, and by Miss Margaret A. 
Trace, Supervisor of Kindergartens. 

Mr. Chas. Swain Thomas and Dr. E. B. de 
Sauze, respectively, have special supervision of 
English and modern languages, in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Assistant Superintendent George E. COarro- 
thers has in charge the organization and super- 
vision of all extension activities, including night 
schools, Factory Schools, Community Oenters 
and School Gardens. 

Assistant Superintendent A. P. Fletcher has 
in charge all branches of Vocational Education 
within the city, and is in control of several 
Smith-Hughes teacher training centers in neigh- 
boring cities. 

Mr. Fletcher is assisted by the following spe- 
cial supervisors: Mr. W. E. Roberts, Manual 
Training; Miss Helen M. Fliedner, Art; Miss 
Adelaide L. Van Duzer, Domestic Science and 
Arts; and Miss Elsie G. Caring, Lunch Rooms. 

Assistant Superintendent A. CO. Eldredge has 
general direction of Physical Education, Medi- 
cal Inspection, and Compulsory Education. 

Special Departments. 

The supervision of the special departments, 
under assistant superintendents as indicated 
above, is in charge of the following: 

Medical Inspection, Dr. L. W. Childs. 

Psychological Clinie, Dr. Bertha M. Luckey. 

Mental Defectives, Miss Charlotte Steinbach. 

Speech Correction, Miss M. Claudia Williams. 

Physical Education, Mr. Henry W. Luther. 

Physical Education, first and second grades, 
Miss Louise O. Wright. 

Military Training, Col. FE. E. Fuller, U. 8. A. 

High and Elementary Extension Schools, Mr. 
George A. Green. 

Community Centers, Miss Mabel I. Otis. 

Home Projects, Mr. Otis M. Eastman. 

School Housing, Mr. Frank P. Whitney. 

Department of Reference and Research, Mr. 
James B. Welles. 

Bureau of Appointments, Miss Lillian Foliart. 

Department of Music, Mr. J. Powell Jones. 

Department of Penmanship, Mr. ©. A. Bar- 
wett. 

Details of School Organization. 

The following detailed information will give 
the visitors to Cleveland a better idea of the 
scope of the Cleveland Public School system 
then they can possibly obtain from mere sta- 
tistics. 

The Cleveland School of Education (includ- 
ing the Normal School) is designed for the 
training of teachers in three terms of day school 
per year with a summer school of six weeks and 
extension courses outside of regular school hours 
during the academic school year for teachers in 
service here and elsewhere. 

Plans are under way for the coordination of 
the School of Education with Western Reserve 
University, to the end that teachers may have 
certain recognized courses credited toward col- 
legiate degrees. 

The High Schools. 

In the academic high schools, the curriculum 
includes all subjects required to be taught in 
that type of school, as well as home economics, 
manual training, applied art, bookkeeping and 
science. The courses in these schools meets the 
entrance requirements of the leading colleges 
and universities. 

The technical high schools are provided with 
shops fully equipped for the teaching of all 
trades in metal and wood (including also me- 
chanical drawing and printing) for boys, home 
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economics, millinery, dressmaking and applied 

arts for girls. There are also liberal courses in 

mathematics, English and science. . 

In the High Schools of Commerce, boys and 
girls are fitted for active service in the commer- 
cial world. The courses include general office 
work, bookkeeping, stenography, stenotypy and 
typewriting, aS well as the use of the various 
mechanical aids to general office practice. These 
schools are crowded with pupils. Never since 
they were established have they been able to 
supply the demand for office help possessing 
the efficient training given under the courses 
pursued in them. 

Under the board-of-education regulations, the 
senior high schools are open to all persons, re- 
gardless of age, who may be benefited by in- 
struction in them; part time attendance is per- 
mitted and encouraged when such arrangement 
best serves the interest of the pupil. 

Junior High Schools. 

In the junior high schools, seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade work is given under departmental 
instructors. There are also courses in sewing, 
cooking, applied arts, printing, sheet metal work, 
bookbinding and other similar trades. Six of 
these junior high schools are housed in senior 
high school buildings and the other nine are in 
buildings either erected for the purpose or re- 
modeled to meet the requirements. 

Elementary Schools. 

The regular elementary schools are conducted 
for pupils from grades one to eight, inclusive, 
tho in a great majority of the buildings the sixth 
grade is the highest, due to the transfer of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils to the junior 
high schools. 

The kindergartens are conducted in elemen- 
tary school buildings and are organized on the 
two-session-a-day plan with separate groups of 
pupils mornings and afternoons. The largest 
class allotted to one teacher contains fifty pupils, 
(twenty-five being the minimum) and each addi- 
tion of twenty pupils entitles the kindergarten 
to the service of a half-time teacher. 

Special Schools. 

Among the special schools is the Boys’ School, 
which includes the detention home for boys and 
girls to which commitments are made by the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. This is a parental 
institution. The pupils cared for there are 
transferred from regular elementary schools be- 
cause of truancy or incorrigibility, and when 
reformed are sent back to their regular classes. 

The School for the Deaf is a model among 
such institutions in the United States. Being 
partially supported by the state, it is open to 
all persons who may be in need of the particular 
instruction which it provides. The building is 
a model of construction, and the oral method of 
teaching used has achieved remarkable results. 

The School for Crippled Children has been in 
existence for a number of years. This is also 
partially supported by the state. Children are 
transported to and from the school in motor 
busses and horse drawn vehicles. In addition 
to the regular work of the school, a field worker 
is provided whose duty it is to keep in touch 
with the home life of the pupils and to provide 
a way for bringing into the schools all crippled 
children who are in need of instruction. 

Sight-Saving Classes. 

Olasses for the Blind are conducted in a num- 
ber of school buildings. They are supported 
mainly by state appropriations. In these classes 
not only are sightless children cared for, but 
also those with impaired vision and those suf- 
fering from afflictions likely to lead to blind- 
ness. 

There are nine sight-saving classes, which are 
designed to meet the needs of pupils who, tho 
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not blind, are very seriously handicapped by 
reason of defective vision. The aim of the de- 
partment under which these classes are con- 
ducted are: 1. To enable pupils with weak eyes 
to take advantage of the public school facilities 
with a minimum of eye strain. 2. To teach 
each individual child the dangers attendant up- 
on his own peculiar eye difficulty and how to use 
his limited vision to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. 3. To place these persons in vocations 
where they will be least restricted by reason of 
their visua] defect. 

The rooms in which the sight-saving classes 
are located have been selected for their unusu- 
ally good natural lighting conditions. They are 
equipped with artificial lighting planned espe- 
cially by an illuminating engineer. Books in 
very large, clear type, typewriters; soft, heavy 
pencils, and desk blackboards are provided liber- 
ally in order to reduce eye strain. 

Most written work and special instruction is 
earried on in the sight-saving classroom; most 
oral work and a very limited amount of written 
work is performed in the regular grade rooms in 
competition with the pupils with normal vision. 
Sight-saving classes are under the close super- 
vision of an oculist employed by the board of 
education. 

The general results of these classes are the 
reduction of repeating to a very marked degree, 
the almost universal checking of progressive eye 
diseases, and in the industrial world the conver- 
sion of a group of habitually floating, dissatis- 
fied employes to a satisfied group of workers, 
changing their jobs far less frequently than the 
average wage earner. 


There are also maintained with state aid two 
boarding cottages for blind pupils—one each for 
boys and girls, in which children requiring such 


attention are housed during the school year. 
Mentally and Physically Defectives. 

The mentally defective pupils are sent to spe- 
cial classes after examination in the psycholog- 
ical clinic, and under a supervisor of special 
classes work is assigned to them which is within 
their capacity. No set course of study is fol- 
lowed, but manual training and home economics 
are introduced to the extent that pupils can 
master this line of work. These pupils are sent 
to special class centers where two or more teach- 
ers are in charge. 

Open-air classes are maintained for anemic 
and tubercular children in rooms specially con- 
structed for the purpose, which are open on all 
sides to the weather. The pupils are provided 
with special clothing and their feeding while in 
school is provided for by the board of education. 

Two schools are also maintained for tuber- 
cular pupils—one a preventorium at the Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Camp, in the outskirts of the 
city, and the other at the Warrensville Sana- 
torium, just outside of the city limits. At this 
latter school persons up to 21 years of age are 
instructed. 

Correctional Schools, 

The Boys’ Farm School is at the Hudson 
Boys’ Farm (a city correctional institution 
twenty miles outside the city) where teachers are 
employed during the entire year. The Superin- 
tendent is Mr. John E. Eisenhauer, a former 
Cleveland high schoo] teacher. 

There is also a girls’ detention school at the 
Warrensville Farm (a city correctional institu- 
tion just outside the city limits) where delin- 
quent girls are taught in the various grades and 
also given a course in home economics. 

Vocational Work. 

The Technical High Schools prepare primar- 
ily for executive positions and for trade work in 
shops. There is, however, need at present of a 
trade school which will take boys at the close of 


the junior high school period and give them 8 
short intensive training for industry. This type 
of school has been considered but has not been 
developed in Cleveland, due to the fact that 
building operations were suspended or delayed 
because of the war. 

Part-Time Work for Apprentices, 

For the past few years an increasing number 
of manufacturers in Cleveland have desired to 
send their apprentices to the schools for supple- 
mentary training in shop mathematics, mechan- 
ical drawing and shop science. Olasses are now 
conducted at East Technical High School, West 
Technical High School and Collinwood Junior 
High School in these subjects. The apprentices 
who attend these classes come from the machine 
shops of various large industries. They attend 
for one forenoon of each week and in the after- 
noon the teacher visits the industries in order to 
co-ordinate carefully the school work with the 
shop work which the boys are doing. __ 

In accordance with an agreement between the 
Master Plumbers, the Plumbers’ Union and the 
board of education, all of the plumbing appren- 
tices of the city are required to attend school for 
one-half day per week during the entire term of 
their apprenticeship of the trade. Classes meet 
daily at East Technical High School. 

Teacher Training. 

Teacher training classes for instruction of 
mechanics who wish to become teachers of shop 
and related subjects have been organized in 
Cleveland as a center with branches in Akron, 
Canton, Youngstown and Elyria. In _ these 
classes are enrolled carpenters, cabinet makers, 
pattern makers, printers, electricians, painters 
and decorators, and machinists. 

Development of Educational Work in the 

Industries. 

During the past year the teacher training 
work authorized under the Smith-Hughes law 
was extended to include foremanship classes. 
Classes for foremen and minor executives have 
been organized in a number of factories. These 
courses include instruction in teaching processes 
and in the management of men. An interesting 
development of this work has been that a num- 
ber of the men thus trained have, in turn, be- 
come teachers and are conducting foremanship 
classes in the industries for the assistant fore- 
men and gang bosses. 

Corporation Schools. 

One of the most promising fields in vocational 
education is that of the corporation school. The 
board of education and a number of employers 
are cooperating in the establishment of classes 
in various subjects within the plant. Courses 
have been organized in blue print reading, me- 
chanical drawing, shop mathematics, corrective 
English, public speaking, vocational guidance, 
principles of office management and economies. 
Some of these classes are held on the company’s 
time and some on the men’s time. In some cases 
workers come at 7 o’clock in the morning in 
order to get instruction for an hour before the 
day’s work. In some cases the instructors are 
furnished and the expense borne by the com- 
pany, and in others the instructors are furnished 
by the board of education. 


Eéucational Extension. 

In August, 1917, upon the recommendation of 
Superintendent Spaulding, the board of educa- 
tion created a Division of Educational Exten- 
sion. Immigrant Schools, Evening High 
Schools, Community Centers, Playgrounds, 
School Gardens and other extension activities 
were assigned to this division. 


School Gardens. 
School garden work has been so organized 
that it is of two types: tract gardens and home 
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gardens. During the summer of 1919 tracts 
with 415 boys and girls as “farmers.” had a total 
of more than 90 acres under cultivation. Eighty- 
five acres of “backyard” gardens averaging 497 
square feet in size were cultivated by 7,840 
school boys and girls during last summer. Tools 
are provided by the board of education to chil- 
dren not able to furnish their own. 

Community Centers. 

The community center activities have been 
organized in 18 different localities, and are 
reaching about 5,000 people a week. There are 
more than 100 workers leading in activities 
which may be grouped as follows: 1. 
ium—vVolley ball, basketball, physical training, 
athletic clubs; 2. Musical—Orchestra, glee club, 
community singing; 3. Boys’ Work—Boy Scouts, 


Gymnas- 


game rooms, debating, printing, manual train- 

ing, boys’ clubs; 4. Girls’ Work—Sewing, cook- 

ing, Girl Scouts; 5. Dancing—Social and spe 

cial; 6. General Dramatics—Moving pictures, 

library, community and patriotic meet ngs 
Playgrounds. 

The playgrounds during 1919 were organized 
with 40 directors in charge of the different 
grounds, with 10 district supervisors, and one 
general supervisor. There was considerable 
overlapping with the playground program car- 
red out by the city. A policy of closer coopera 
tion for a more efficient program is being worked 
out for the coming season. 

Extension Schools. 

The evening high schools, this semester, have 
enrolled nearly 6,000 students and have been 
conducted in twelve different high school build- 
ings over the eity. The technical and com- 
mercial subjects have been the ones most often 
ealled for. The deposit of $4, required at the 
beginning of the semester, is returned entire or 
in part based on the percentage of the pupil’s 
attendance. 


Department. 


that fact will be made. 


January 5, 1920 














The coming meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., at Cleveland, February 
23-28, will be one of the most impor- 
rs tant meetings in the history of the 
It is the semi-centen- 
nial meeting and due recognition of 


Furthermore the program has 
been prepared covering the subjects 
of interest to school officials and ad- 
4)  ministrators at the present time. 


The list of subjects was obtained by communicat- 
ing with school officers in every state in the union. 
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Americanization Work. 

Immigrant or Americanization schools have 
been organized in more than 100 ceuters thruout 
the city, and have an enrollment of nearly 5,000. 
They are held in public and parochial school 
build:ngs, in factories, libraries, hospitals, and 
other places where found convenient, at any 
hour of the day or evening desired, and on any 
days of the week. Slowly but definitely a corps 
of teachers is being discovered and trained who 
give their full time to this work, and herein 
lies one of the best hopes for the future. A 
training-demonstration school for the purpose 
of training present and prospective teachers has 
been organized with 300 White Motor Company 
employes as students. This, it is felt, is a for- 
ward step in Americanization work and has 
proved to be very useful in the recruiting and 
training of an efficient body of teachers. 


Former Waste in School Building Space. 

Two defects in Cleveland school buildings and 
in schools thruout the country generally, have 
been : 

1. An excessive amount of waste space, such 
as stairs, corridors, oversized roofs, basements 
and excessively heavy construction. 

2. Inelasticity of plans. 

Most school plans have not been studied from 
the inside out, or, more strictly speaking, from 
the educational standpoint. 

A good school building plan is a map of the 
daily school program and should be arranged 
with this in mind. The average school building 
in this country has about 25 per cent of the total 
floor area given over to stairs and corridors 
which are dark and expensive to light and clean. 

The great cost in school buildings has not 
been, as is popularly supposed, in expensive 
facades of stone work; the average school build- 
ing does not show a total amount of stone work 
equal to five per cent of the total cost of the 
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from a practical standpoint. The 4% 
papers are to embody concrete sug- 
gestions and plans that have been 
successful. 
ted and the discussions will be in- & 
valuable and it is hoped that every 
Board of Education will be represent- 
ed at the meeting not only by its 
Superintendent of Schools but also,if 
possible, by members of the Board. 


meeting in the history of the Depart- & 
ment and the problems of reconstruction will 
undoubtedly make it one of the most important. 
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structure and much of the stone work, such as 
base courses, copings, door sills and window sills 
are absolutely necessary. It is doubtful if the 
strictly ornamental stone work reaches one per 
cent of the total cost of the structure; whereas 
the above mentioned stairs and corridors occupy 
approximately 25 per cent of the total area of 
the building, which is ample evidence of where 
the unnecessary cost in schoolhouse construc- 
tion goes. 
Plans to Save in Cost. 

The first step of the Cleveland school author- 
ities towards saving money came in the adoption 
of the one-story, corridorless building, which 
showed a reduction in floor area devoted to 
stairs and corridors from 25 to 8 per cent. The 
saving in cost over the three-story and basement 
building was 20 per cent, partly due to the elim- 
ination of waste space and partly to the reduc- 
tion in thickness of walls and elimination of 
fire doors and the saving of time in construction, 
which last item alone amounts to about 30 per 
cent of the total time necessary to erect the 
building. 

The junior high school plans now being con- 
sidered are a combination of a three-story class- 
room section without basement and a one-story 
auditorium, gymnasium and shop section, the 
shop section being of open construction with 
movable partitions. The saving in this type of 
building in stairs and corridors is from 25 to 
15 per cent. 

A proposed three-story, corridorless elemen- 
tary building without a basement shows a reduc- 
tion from 25 to 10 per cent in stairs and cor- 
ridors. The new types of plans are less formal, 
rooms being grouped around large play areas, 
so that the time consumed in reaching auditor- 
ium and gymnasia is reduced, the auditorium 
and gymnasium being made to serve as a cor- 


ridor. 
(Concluded an Page 13) 
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CENTRALIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION IN CUYAHOGA 


Cuyahoga County is located on the southern 
shore of Lake Er:e with its western boundary 
just touching a north and south line thru the 
center of the state. Cleveland occupies the 
north central part of the county. The general 
impression is that Cleveland covers most of the 
county. I am often asked by residents of Cleve- 
land, as well as others outside of the county, 
whether there is much of Cuyahoga county 
outside of Cleveland. 

The total area of the county is 464.1 sq. mi. 
Of this Cleveland covers 62.6 sq. m:.; East 
Oleveland 3.0 sq. mi.; Cleveland Heights 9.5 sq. 
mi.; Lakewood 5.4 sq. mi.; West Park 12.9 sq. 
mi., and Bedford 2.3 sq. mi., making a total of 
95.7 sq. mi. The above territory represents all 
the city area and is the area not included in the 
county school district. The area of the county 
school district is, therefore, 368.4 sq. mi. with an 
east and west dimension of 30 miles and a north 
and south dimension of 15 miles. 

In round numbers the county schoo] district 
has a population of 50,000 with a total enroll- 
ment of 8,697 in elementary and high schools 
of the county. There are 330 teachers employed 
in the 22 villages and 15 rural districts. The 
county superintendent is assisted by fifteen dis- 
trict superintendents in the work of supervision. 

The territory immediately around the city is 
being broken up constantly into small villages. 
This comes as a natural course in the growth of 
the city. There is also a great deal of garden- 
ing done in favorable sections. But in spite of 
all this, or rather in addition, Cuyahoga County 
is still largely an agricultural county in much 
the same sense that Crawford County, Wood 
County or any other distinctly agricultural 
county can be said to be such. Contrary, there- 
fore, to the general impression our county 
schools are just as distinctly rural as are those 
of any progressive rural community. 

The expansion and influence of the city do, 
however, affect every community. This compli- 
cates our problem in many ways, ways which 
are difficult to realize until actually experienced 
and difficult to recite even then because of the 
many varied elements which must be considered. 

In some localities the better class of people 
are moving out. They establish new commun:- 
ties. They plan splendidly and with an eye to 
the future. In such communities we secure the 
very best of schools, better in many ways than 
those of the city. An illustration of this type 
is Shaker Heights. This village was organized 
and laid out only a little over five years ago 
upon rather barren undergrade farm land. To 
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day it is the richest village in the county with 
a valuation well over $20,000,000. Five years 
ago they started school in a little real estate 
office. 
in the state and they have only just begun. 

The picture of the Shaker Heights Grade 
School Building illustrates the rather unusual 
erected. Lt 
served both as a grade and high school] building. 
Tn 1918-1919 this building, tho 
ecommodated 241 pupils, 56 of 
bigh school. 

Over a year ago the board of education de- 
cided that the time had come for expansion. 
They, therefore, purchased 24 acres of land at 
a cost of $96,000 and have erected upon it a 
most modern and up-to-date high school build- 
ing. The junior and senior high schools are 
now housed in this building (shown on page 
42) with a total enrollment of 134. The build- 
ing will accommodate 600. The tennis courts, 
artificial lake and athletic field have also been 
completed. In the near future the plans con- 
template more buildings on this site, 
namely: (1) A manual arts building for boys. 
(2) A home economies building for girls, (3) A 
high school, (4) A 
building. 

On the other hand, and in violent contrast to 
the above picture, is that of many other districts 
just as close to the c.ty where everything seems 


Now they have one of the finest plants 


the very complete first building 
crowded, ac- 


whom were in 


four 


junior physical training 


to be up in the air with no one to plan or lead 
Much of the land is in the hands 
of speculators and is left to grow up to weeds 


in anything. 


a seene of neglect hard to describe. 
Here in the shadow 
of elegance and fine buildings are some schools 
This problem will 
It has been solved in more than half 
of these backward dfstricts, but has been and 


presenting 
The population is floating. 
as poor as any in the state. 
be solved. 


is still a most difficult task, full of discourage- 
ments, but at the same time presenting a chal 
lenge that no red-blooded American could over- 
look once he started in the game. 

There are other problems, too, 
cate the situation. 


that compli 
It is a real problem to keep 
the county working together upon any pol-cy. 
[n the first place the northern half of the county 
is quite flat while the southern half is very 
rolling and in some parts may be said to be 
hilly. But worst of all the county is cut into 
two nearly equal parts by the deep cut of the 
Cuyahoga River. On account of this there never 
has been and there is now practically no com- 
munication back and forth between the agri 
cultural sections of the county. This to say the 
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least has made the two sections suspicious and 
often antagonistic. There is always the fear 
and often the suggestion that one side has been 
profiting at the expense of the other. We are 
hoping to eradicate this problem thru our school 
program. Progress has been made tho much 
to our discomfort it often bobs up still. Our 
county spelling contest two and three years ago, 
and our county athletic track meet, our high 
school basketball, football and baseball cham- 
pionship schedules and our county oratorica) 
and debating contests now are all helping to 
bring the people of the together in 
thought and purpose. 

Many of the above problems would not now 
exist if there had been a county school organi- 
zation from the beginning. But Ohio began on 
the small district plan, shifted to the town- 
ship as a unit some twenty years ago and in 
1914 adopted the county unit, exclusive of cities 
and villages of 3,000 or over that desired to be 
exempt for purposes of supervision. For al] 
other purposes except supervision the township 
or village is still the unit. 

When the new organization began its work 
in the county Aug. 1, 1914, it found that almost 
no progress had been made in centralization and 
but very little more in consolidation, this 
despite the fact that many of the surrounding 
counties were nearly half centralized. It must, 
also, be considered that this county enjoyed then 
and enjoys now greater wealth and has more 
miles of good roads, roads paved with brick 
(nearly 400 miles outside the cities) than any 
other like rural area in the United States, 
There were at that time 96 one-room schools, 
eighteen two-room schools and twenty of more 
than two rooms, making a total of 134 buildings 
and all but 28 could be reached on paved roads. 
A majority of these were less than one mile 
from paved roads. At that time only two 
wagons or conveyances of any kind were used 
for transporting pupils. 

The twenty buildings of more than two rooms 
mentioned above were either in villages or used 
as township high schools. Many of the two- 
room schools were in villages or where some one- 


county 


room school had become overcrowded. In only 
two cases were the two-room schools the result of 
consolidating two or more one-room schools. In 
so far as the rural elementary schools were con- 
cerned the whole county seemed to be set against 
doing anything to change the status quo. There 
was a feeling that the schools were good enough. 
The only argument that made any appeal for a 
change was an overcrowded condition that oe- 
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EUCLID CENTRAL SCHOOL, CUYATIOGA CO., OHTO. 


casionally developed in some of the one-room 
schools. Our problem, therefore, was to educate 
the voting population of the county, or in other 
words and more specifically, to make them dis- 
satisfied with school conditions as they were. At 
the first meeting of the county and district 
superintendents a general policy was formulated 
with all of the above problems in mind. Briefly 
that policy was: 

(1) To do all that can possibly be done fo 
secure good teachers. 

(2) To use every effort to inspire and help 
the teachers already in the service to grow. 

(3) To provide first-class, modern, sanitary 
school buildings (centralized in rural] sections) 
which will not only promote the health of pu- 
pils, but will also provide-a continuous inspira- 
tion in better living. 

(4) To develop and introduce a high stan- 
dard, practical course of study. (This involved 
not only outlines and suggestive methods in the 
regular studies, but the introduction of manual 
training and home economies, including the 
warm lunch, into every school in the county.) 

(5) To better 
grounds in order to provide for organized play 
among the pupils. 


secure larger and school 


(6) To develop each school into a social cen- 
ter where the whole community as well as the 
children may feel at home. 

It is not alone the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the work on this whole program. Space 
would not permit except to say that more suc- 
cess has crowned our efforts in the five years 
now passed than we had dared to hope except 
possibly upon the sixth item. The third item 
has received the most emphatic and constant at- 
tention because it was felt that real success on 
nearly all of the other items depended largely 
upon this one. 

After a brief survey of the county it was de- 
cided to make a beginning in Olmsted Twp. 
in the extreme southwestern part of the county. 
This township originally five miles square had 
lost territory to a village on the north leaving 
it five miles long and an average width of three 
and one-half miles. The New York Central 
R. R. lines traverse the center of the township 
on an east and west line. On this line in the 
east central part of the township is the incor 
porated village of Olmsted Falls with a popu- 
lation of about 300. The Big Four main line 
runs thru the southeast corner of the township 
with a station at West View just one mile 
south of Olmsted Falls. This is not an incor- 
porated village tho about 100 people live in 
and around the station. The population of the 
whole township including villages is approxi 
mately 2,000. 

The schools and apparently the educational 
sentiment were at a very low ebb. Olmsted 
Falls was an independent district supporting a 
rather dilapidated four-room brick building 
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housing the eight grades and a very poor sec- 
ond-grade high school with an enrollment of ten. 
The township supported four one-room schools 
of the usual type and a poor two-room school 
at West View. The situation was far from 
reassuring from any standpoint, especially since 
neither Olmsted Township nor Olmsted Falls 
could support a good school alone. The problem 
was to get them to work together. There was 
no chance to get the township to become a part 
of the village because of the usual suspicion and 
antagonism of the people of the townsh’p 
against those of the village. The question, 
therefore, was put up to the village as to the 
advisability of abolishing the village district 
and becoming a part of the township for school 
purposes. After several meetings this was put 
to a vote of the village and earried by a com 
fortable majority, even tho it involved the turn- 
ing over of all school property and school pro- 
cedure into the hands of the township board ‘of 
education. This served somewhat to create a 
better feeling tho it spurred the out-and-out ene 
mies of the move to greater action. 

An election was then called on the question 
of centralization. 
teen votes. 


This lost by a margin of fi 

This served to show what must be 
done if the issue was to carry. A committee 
of 25, largely volunteers, but some carefully se- 
lected, was at once formed. This committee 
was dominated by township men. 
man was also elected president. 


A township 
This commit- 
tee at once set about making a personal can- 
vass. Every man opposed was listed and visited 
by those best able to appeal to him. 

The board of education also made a tenta- 
tive agreement with an architect who prepared 
preliminary drawings, showing elevations and 
floor plans. These were used in the prepara 
tion of a twelve-page 9x7 folder which in ad- 
dition summarized the arguments for centrali- 
zation, gave the estimated cost showing just 
what it would be on each $1,000 valuation and 
showed a road and property map of the town- 
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BEREA HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADE BUILDING, CUYAHOGA CO., OHIO. 


ship on which was indicated the exact route to 
be taken by each of the eight wagons. All of 
this took time, but it served to arouse each and 
every voter. Everybody understood the issue. 
The election carried by just eight votes. 

The board of education immediately con- 
tracted for the construction of the building and 
purchased ten acres of land just outside of Olm- 
sted Falls Village on which to locate it. The 
land cost $2,500 and the completed structure, 
land, equipment and all $80,000. 

The Olmsted Centralized School is a thoroly 
modern, fireproof, two-story building, in fact 
one of the best centralized schools in Ohio. It 
is a twelve-room building, eight for grades and 
four for high school with offices, library, rest 
rooms, an auditorium seating 500, a gymnasium 
40x70 feet, domestic science room, manual train- 
ing room and agricultural room. <A well was 
drilled under the boiler room before the building 
was constructed. This fine well furnishes wa- 
ter for the inside toilets as well as bubbling 
fountains on each floor. The building is elec- 
trically lighted and has clocks in every room, 
each connected with the master clock in the 
office so that every room has the same time. In 
fact this is a most complete and modern build- 
ing, one of which any community, city or rural, 
might well be proud. 

The plant illustrates most of the advantages 
of centralization. Space does not permit full 
discussion. One, however, should be mentioned. 
When the new school was projected, the Olmsted 
High School was a poor third grade, tho it had 
been given second grade rating. It enrolled only 
ten students. Those opposed scoffed at the idea 
that a new school would improve high school 
attendance. They defied anyone to show where 
the pupils would come from. Yet the second 
year the school was in operation it was not only 
a first grade school, but enrolled 44 students 
with the prospect that that number will be in- 
creased to 75 within three years. The school 
has been granted Smith-Hughes aid and em- 
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THE SHAKER HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 


ploys a Smith-Hughes agricultural teacher. 
Every citizen is now an enthusiastic supporter 
of the school. 

The Berea building shown on page 41 is one 
of the modern village plants in the county. 
This building was completed ii January, 1915. 

The Brook Park Centralized School Building 
was voted and completed just after the Olmsted 
building. This is an eight-room, fireproof, two- 
story, modern building. It takes the place of 
four one-room buildings. At present four rooms 
are used for school purposes while two others 
thrown together are used for an auditorium. 
The two additional rooms are used for town 
purposes, offices, etc. 

No need to say the Solon Centralized School 
is a modern centralized school. The front four 
rooms of the building were built about twelve 
years ago. In it Solon maintains a first-grade 
high ‘school and had partly centralized. Every 
attempt made to complete the process of cen- 
tralization was met by determined opposition 
and defeated until Jan. 2, 1918, when a bond 
issue of $42,000 was carried and the new bu/ld- 
ihg was ready for use Dec. 1, 1918. This build- 
ing stands as a monument to a board of edu- 
cation that never lost heart or courage. 

The Euclid Village Central School is a mod- 
ern, fireproof school erected in 1911 at a cost of 
$50,000. It is soon to be nearly doubled in size 
and a fine auditorium added. It now contains 
ten standard rooms, several recitation rooms, 
manual training room, domestic science room 
and gymnasium. It houses a first-grade high 
school as well as all of the grades. 

The new Rocky River High School building 
was just completed January, 1919, at a cost of 
over $150,000, including grounds and equip- 
ment. It is one of the most modern and up-to- 
date buildings in the county. It is of fireproof 
construction. It contains ten standard class- 
rooms, laborator!es, lecture rooms, offices, man- 
ual training room, domestic science room, large 
gymnasium and a fine auditorium. It is lo- 














cated on over seven acres of ground overlook 
ing Lake Erie. This high school was given 
recognition as first grade only last January but 
already has an enrollment of over seventy. W. 
H. Nicklas was the architect. 

The South Euclid Central School is an inter- 
esting type of one-story echool. A part of it is 
now under construction. A bond issue of $155,- 
000 for that purpo-e carried June 21, 1919. 
Kight and one-half acres of ground have been 


purchased as a site for this building which is to 
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Results of Standard Tests in Arithmetic in Rural 
Schools of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 


OHIO. 
be of the one-story type. This type of building 
is well worthy the study of every board of edu- 
cation intending to build. This is the same 
type of building as the Garfield Park Building 
in Garfield Heights and gives an idea of how 
that building will appear when completed. 
After nearly four years of work in trying to 
centralize the schools of the county it was found 
that the number of one-room schools still in use 
was 51, only 45 having been abandoned. The 
one stock argument behind which every sup- 
porter of the one-room school would finally re- 
treat to use his own language ran something 
like this, “Well your centralized and village 
schools may have a lot of cookin’ and sawin’ and 
fads |’‘ke that but when it 
ritin’ and ’rithmetic our schools are just as 


comes to readin’, 


good.” No amount of argument seemed to 
shake them. They could not be shown the un- 
reasonableness of their stand. 

During the winter of 1916-1917 a county wide 
This aroused a great 
deal of interest and did some good. In that con- 
test not a single representative of a one-room 
school reached the semi-finals to say nothing of 
the finals. This shook the faith of a few but 
did not seem convincing enough for the great 
majority. 


spelling contest was held. 


It was, therefore, determined to give some of 
the standard tests in reading, spelling and arith- 
metic in all of the schools of the county in order 
to compare results. These were given during 
the year 1917-1918 in all the schools of the 
county school district under the direction of Dr. 
S. L. Eby of the Kent State Normal School. 
These showed even more decidedly than had been 
expected the comparatively poor results secured 
in the one-room schools. This has proved a most 
effective answer to the old stock argument. The 
fact is we have heard very little of this argu- 
ment since the results of those tests were pub- 
lished. The following charts were very ¢ef- 
fective: 


(Continued on Page 105 
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Dividing the Responsibility in Supervision of Instruction 


Charles A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Supervision of instruction, like instruction it- 
self, depends for its efficacy very largely upon 
the professional nearness or intimacy of super- 
yisor and supervised. This is not saying that 
professional remoteness and detachment make 
inspiration impossible, but it is saying that the 
potential needed to carry the spark across the 
gap might be advantageously used as 
kinetic energy, which would be the case if the 
electrodes were brought nearer each other. It 
also emphasizes the fact that the judge who 
knows not the likely to 
purely intellectual opinion instead of a natur 
ally human judgment tinged with sympathy. A 
definite statement of 
responsibility for instruction 
must be lodged where contact and conference 


more 


teacher is render a 


the proposition is: the 
Supe rviston of 


with the teacher are easy, natural, necessary. 
In most school systems the superintendent’s 
duties do not permit of frequent conference with 
individual teachers. The superintende it must 
work with groups of teachers, and must deal 
with the explication of general aims of school 
policy in these group meetings. Neither the 
superintendent nor the superinten 
dent can possibly get near to the teachers fre- 
quently enough to keep the instruction br ght 
and vital. 


assistant 


These officials can however reach the 
principals and it is largely thru the principals 
that the superintendent must vitalize the teach- 
ing; this becomes one of the chief 
therefore, why supervision of instruction must 
be committed to the principal. The principal 
must therefore be a skillful teacher and leader 
of teachers. 
schoolrooms to observe the work of the teachers. 
He must have time for conferences with his 
teachers, certainly after his visits, and many 
times before his visits. He must have time and 
opportunity for meetings with his teachers in 


reason-, 


He must also have time to visit h's 


grade groups or subject groups, either alone or 
in conjunction with the supervisors or with the 
special teachers. By use of thesé opportunities, 
principal and teacher can get together so as to 
understand the general aim and policy of the 
system. It may be objected, “But this reduces 
the office of the superintendent and elevates the 
office of principal.” Truthfulness requires ad- 
mission that the principal’s office will be magni 
fied. However, the office of superintendent is 
not minimized. It too is magn fied, if the super 
intendent rises to his opportunity for develop- 
ment of the large and the long look outward 
and ahead, and if, inspired thereby himself, he 
sueceeds in imparting his faith, enthusiasm, ex- 
pectations to his principals, who pass them on 
to the teachers. 

The principal’s office will be changed from a 
mere clerkship to real leader and guide, whose 
sense of power and consciousness of opportunity 
will spur to effort and activity which clerical 
duties can neither arouse nor maintain. In- 
stead of a cog in a wheel, he will be a ganglionic 
center for the distribution and co-ordination of 
energy and aspiration. Imbibing this spirit 
from the superintendent, he will pass it on to 
the teachers and the entire organizat’on will be 
filled with a clear sense of the largeness and of 
the worth of the effort, and office of principal 
and superintendent will both be magnified and 
dignified. 

Is that the only relation of the superinten- 
dent to supervision of instruction? Of course 
not. Where superintendent and princ:pals are 
working under the suggested division of respon- 
sibility, there will be principals who need spe- 
cial oversight from the superintendent, there 
will be teachers concerning whose work the prin- 


cipals will want the superintendent’s judgment 
to correct or to confirm their own, there will be 
inauguration of new policies and methods to 
oversee in the action and spirit of both prin- 
cipals and teachers. Here is a field large 
enough for the aspirations of the most ambi- 
tious superintendent, and here are projects re- 
quiring so much time that ne superintendent 
can move rapidly in any of them. 

The degrees and extent of division of this re 
sponsibility must depend on many conditions, 
but naturally depends most on the superinten 
dent’s conception and conviction on this ques- 
tion. Many school systems are not organized to 
allow time for supervis'on to supervising prin- 
cipals even. In school super- 
vising principals have not been appointed be- 
cause of their conspicuous fitness for the work. 
In other systems, the superintendent and the 
directors 


many systems 


have not conceived the principal’s 
function as chiefly superv'sion of instruction, 
notwithstanding that the word superv sing has 
been used as part of the title for years. Some 
superintendents feel, or act as if they felt, that 
all judgments on teachers, teaching, or organi- 
This is the con- 
-nab'‘lity to see the 
because of the trees:” 


from them. 
dition of mind described as “ 


zation, must come 
forest the big thing is 
seen as little, or is entirely unperceived, and 
the little thing is seen big. 

We practically never hear or read of high 
schools whose principals are not the supervisors 
This tacit 
recoanition of the principal should long ago 
have pointed the 


of instruction in their own school. 


way in the division of super- 
vUsory responsibility for grade schools also : its 


universal prevalence in high schools is certainly 


incontestable evidence of its soundness and also 
of its feasibility. 

For the difficulty involved in any city of sys- 
tem where there are many small schools in a 
system, where there are few supervising princi- 
pals and many teaching principals, the organi- 
zation of several small schools under one super- 
vising principal will constitute an effective ap- 
plication of the principle. The number of teach- 
ers per principal should not go over forty, so 
as to allow the prine pal time and opportunity 
for visits to classes on any day or at any hour 
of the day, for conference and interchange of 
ideas before and after supervisory visits, and for 
grade and group meetings as needed, since it is 
the ease, frequency and follow-up possibilities 
of conference between supervisor and supervised 
that calls for the allotment of author'ty and 
respons.bility of supervision of instruction in 
the oftice of principal. 

Quite intentionally the share of responsibility 
of special supervisors has not been discussed, 
but the principle here elucidated offers no con- 
flicts and no difficulties with any system of 
supervis‘on of special subjects if the respective 
fields are properly recognized and fenced off. It 
is true the development of the plan here pro- 
posed will oppose the 
superintendents. 


assistant 
It may be said, however, that 
the proper increase of assistant superintendents 
will not be hindered. It seems a safe prediction 
that in the future, value of supervision will be 
more and more correlated 


increase of 


with conference of 
supervisor and supervised, the supervising prin- 
cipalships will increase in number and impor- 
tance, and that assistant superintendencies with 
their frequent petty rivalries and intr’ gues will 
inerease very slowly. 


The Functions of a Teachers’ Committee 
Henry C. Shinn, President of the School Board, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


The teachers’ committee is one of the most 
important subdivisions of the school board, and 
its duties are many and varied. Besides in- 
vestigating the qualifications of applicants for 
positions, it should also hear complaints and 
whether real or 
presented by 


grievances, imaginary, when 
teachers, and act as a court of 
disputes between parents and 


teachers, or between the principal and hs staff. 


arbitration in 


These functions are generally understood, but 
the active, energetic committee will fiid many 
other duties which will aid in the 
of the 
neglected. 


advancement 


schools, and which should not be 


The appointing officer of the should 
give careful consideration to the compos tion of 


the teachers’ committee. 


board 


As a rule, only ex- 
perienced members should be selected, but if the 
board includes women in its membership, one 
or two of them should be named on the commit- 
tee. In some districts the ent're board sits as 
five wll 
be found to be a good working number. 


the teachers’ committee, but three or 

A necessary but often reglected part of the 
work of the committee is the creation of good 
feeling between the board of education and its 
teachers. In a large number of schoo! districts, 
especially rural ones, the teachers never come 
in contact with any members of the board ex- 
cept the Many young 
teachers have a great fear and awe of the group 


teachers’ committee. 
of individuals who elect them, pay them, and 
ean discharge or 
able 


Ths undesir- 
eradicated by 
the personality of the teachers’ committee. If a 
teacher believes her board to be fair-minded and 
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retain them. 


condition can be entirely 


constructive, anxious to help her in every pos- 
sible way, and willing to listen to her sugges- 
tions and adopt them, if worthy, she will do 
much better work than a girl who finds the com- 
mittee gruff, unapproachable and uninterested. 
Teachers will judge the board, as a whole, by 
the character of its teachers’ committee, and 
every effort should be made to make the teach- 
ers happy and contented in their work. 

It is important that the 
should know the teachers personally. 


very cominittee 
It is not 
enough to merely recognize them on the street. 
All classrooms should be visited frequently, so 
that some idea of the teacher’s methods and 
mannerisms will be obtained. The average 
school board member is little qualified to judge 
of a teacher’s work from an occasional ten 
minute observation, but such visits both en- 
courage a teacher and also give the commit- 
tee some valuable first-hand knowledge with 
which to supplement the rating given by the 
principal or superintendent. At each vsit the 
committee should find occasion to say a word 
of praise or encouragement. Something com- 
mendable can be found in the work of the poor- 
est teacher, and the committee should not 
neglect to notice and mention it. The practice 
of giving praise, when deserved, is one of the 
surest methods of loyal, devoted 
staff of instructors, 


securing a 


The quest on of the amount of authority that 
should be given to the principal or supervisor 
is an important o1e. Theoretically, the teach- 
ing staff should be entirely under his direction 
and control. His judgment and advice should 
be followed in the selection of applicants, and 
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his rating of a teacher should, in most cases, 
be accepted by his board. But it is possible to 
give him too much authority, and the school 
board which blindly obeys the wishes of its prin- 
cipal, knowing only that which he chooses to 
tell them, is headed for trouble. Many boards 
forget that the principal is only a sublimated 
teacher. He is subject to many of the same 
rules and regulations as the other employees, 
and the results of his administration must be 
judged by the board from its own investigation 
and thru reports made by the teachers’ commit- 
tee. Too many committees neglect their duty 
when they fail to report on the success or fail- 
ure of the principal, in the same manner as 
they would do in the case of a teacher. Every 
story has two sides, and injustice is frequently 
done because of the failure of the board to ascer- 
tain all the facts. An efficient committee will 
know what is going on in the school before the 
principal reports. An adverse report of a teach- 
er’s work may be presented, but an investigation 
by the committee may show that the inefficiency 
is the result of poor health caused by a lack of 
proper food, due to low salary and high rates 
of board and lodging. A sympathetic commit- 
tee can learn of such troubles when the prin- 
cipal is unable to see anything but the poor 
work. The members of the committee should 
strive to obtain the confidence and respect of 
the teachers, and this can only be done thru 
close personal acquaintance. 

Many superintendents will not agree with 
these views. From their standpoint the board 
should be content with such information as 
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comes to it thru the office. But a good prin- 
cipal has nothing to fear, and has no reason to 
feel aggrieved if his board shows a disposition 
to inquire into all sides of school affairs. A 
principal who is narrow, who makes favorites, 
or who listens to the petty tales of one teacher 
about another, needs to be corrected or removed. 
Such an official can upset an entire staff in a 
single term. Fortunately the great majority of 
principals co-operate with their board in every 
possible way, and realize that they are also em- 
ployes, and subject to censure or criticism. A 
good teachers’ committee knows when to censure 
and when to praise, for it is in possession of all 
the facts. 

Teachers should never be encouraged to come 
to the committee with every little complaint, 
perhaps about the janitor or another teacher. 
They should be told that sueh matters will be 
attended to by the principal, but a wise com- 
mittee will find a way to let the teachers un- 
derstand that they are entitled to express their 
views, and that the committee is ready to listen 
to any important matter. It is well to adopt 
a rule that teachers have the right to petition 
the board of education. In all probability the 
rule will never be used, but the teachers will 
have a better opinion of the board and will feel 
more contented in their work when they know 
that their right of appeal is recognized. 

The committee of a New Jersey board once 
called a meeting of the entire staff—some forty 
teachers—and spent an entire evening in a dis- 
cussion of school affairs from the teachers’ point 
of view. The unusual feature of the meeting 





was the fact that the principal was not pres. 
ent. While such radical action resulted in much 
good in that particular instance, it is not recom. 
mended as a general policy. An efficient prip- 
cipal would consider such a meeting as an jp- 
direct request for his resignation, and he would 
be justified in presenting it immediately. Ney. 
ertheless, the ideas and suggestions of the teach- 
ers are formed thru actual experience in the 
work and its daily problems, and a schoo! board 
makes a great mistake when it fails to avai] 
itself of every possible opportunity to improve 
its school. The committee must be diplomatic, 
and secure the opinions of its teachers without 
infringing upon the prerogatives of the prin- 
cipal—and without allowing him to gain the 
impression that any slight was intended. This 
is difficult, but it is a necessary part of the work 
of an earnest constructive teachers’ committee. 

The committee should not be penurious. It 
must realize that it is better to pay an, experi- 
enced teacher $90 per month than an inexperi- 
enced one $75. It should be as liberal with gal- 
aries and increases as its funds will permit, and 
it will be willing to recognize the fact that good 
teachers can never be secured cheaply. It will] 
grasp every opportunity to improve its school, 
always remembering that the school was never 
meant to be conducted for the teachers, nor for 
the principal, nor for the taxpayers, but for the 
children, and for them alone. The committee 
which does its duty, honestly and conscientious- 
ly, without favoritism, will reap its reward in 
the knowledge that its efforts have provided bet- 
ter facilities for the education of the future 
men and women of its community. 


A National Department of Education 


A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


The Smith-Towner bill proposes an annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000: $7,500,000 to in- 
struct illiterates 10 years of age and over, 
$7,500,000 to teach immigrants 10 years of age 
and over to speak and read the English lan- 
guage and to appreciate the American yovern- 
ment, $50,000,000 to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, $20,000,000 for instruction in health 
and sanitation, and $15,000,000 for the better 
preparation of teachers. Five hundred thou- 
sand dollars additional is set aside for salaries 
of new positions which may be created by the 
secretary of education. This bill has the back- 
ing of the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

If enacted into law its operation will disap- 
point its most ardent advocates. It assumes an 
opportunity for free instruction of all illiter- 
ates above the age of 10, an equivalence to their 
education; an opportunity of free instruction in 
Americanization for all immigrants 10 years old 
and older synonymous with their Americaniza- 
tion; and the certainty of acceptance of school 
districts, counties, and states, of the offer by 
the national government to pay half the expense 
of certain stipulated additional facilities for 
education. 

This assumption is contrary to common ob- 
servation. The most casual observer knows that 
there are now millions of adult illiterates in the 
United States in spite of all the opportunities 
for free education which were accessible during 
their youth. 

In every city, and in every county, boys and 
girls are now growing to adults illiterate, not- 
withstanding the opportunities of education of- 
fered. Even under compulsory school laws edu- 
cation may not take place. Only when manda- 
tory attendance is enforced does universal edu- 
cation approach a reality. Any bill which pro 


poses universal education and Americanization 
of illiterates now in the United States by per- 
missive or potential legislation is specious. The 
educator or statesman who supports such a bill 
does so ignorant of the real conditions which 
must obtain for universal education or does so 
under a sinister influence or motive. Only man- 
datory legislation followed by actual enforce- 
ment can offer the hope of universal literacy. 

Conscription, not volunteering, was the real 
basis of the large American army. Universal 
progress has always been based on universal 
mandatory legislation. Progressive school dis- 
tricts, counties, and even states may accept 
bonuses based on terms of equal appropriation. 
Unprogressive and poor districts, counties, and 
states will not accept bonuses on these condi- 
tions. Permissive legislation appeals to certain 
groups only. Enforcement of mandatory legis- 
lation has a universal appeal. Usually permis- 
sive legislation has no appeal for the group 
which ought to accept it. Potential bonus 
legislation always operates for greater inequal- 
ity of educational conditions. A bonus may be 
the means of causing a progressive school dis- 
trict to add a month to the school term. Only 
enforced mandatory legislation will make a 
school term of nine months available for all the 
children of the United States. 

Should the Smith-Towner bill become a law 
its operation will increase the very evil which 
it proposes to correct—the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities in United States. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, there is no legal 
limit of the length of school term beyond the 
seven. months’ mandatory term. The more pro- 
gressive and some of the richer districts main- 
tain a school term of 180 or 200 days, the poor 
districts and the unprogressive rich districts re- 
strict the school opportunities of 250,000 school 


children to a school term of 140 days. Such are 


the operations of permissive legislation thruout 
the United States. One item of the proposed 
law calls for the expenditure of $50,000,000 for 
equalization of education on this myoptic poten- 
tial basis. 

Not only is the bill objectionable on account 
of its very low educational ideals in its indorse- 
ment of a six-months’ school term, but the bill 
will centralize the educational control of this 
country. National appropriation will be fol- 
lowed by national control just as certainly as 
state appropriation is followed by state control. 
I submit that this control is written into the 
bill in sections 13, 14 and 15. 

Such legislation has a tendency to restrict 
local initiative more and more. Educational 
control will become unscientific for science is 
based on accurate observation at close range. 
You cannot solve the problems of Pennsylvania, 
California and Texas by studying school condi- 
tions thru the instrument of the postage stamp. 
It used to be the favorite pastime of experts to 
study the school conditions of Germany. Their 
favorite themes when called upon to offer a so- 
lution for American problems were all things 
German in education. True Americanization 
requires that trained men and women observe 
and interpret the things observed where they 


occur. Data to be of value must not be tainted 
by the touch or impression of many  nter- 
mediary agents. They must be interpreted 
first-hand. 


There are two fundamental factors of equality 
in national education which are but slightly 
recognized in the Smith-Towner bill. These 
factors are length of school term and minimum 
qualifications of teachers. There is not a 
phrase, clause, nor sentence in the whole bill 
which precludes the possibility of children liv- 
ing within the shadow of the school building 


and to grow to adolescence ignorant. Its pas- 
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gage will not in the slightest degree stimulate 
education in districts and states where educa- 
tional conditions are now entirely wanting or 
at their lowest ebb. It is indeed staggering to 
know a single educator affiliated with the Na 
tional Education Association who is willing to 
sponsor and support a bill which makes 120 
days’ attendance the condition of a bonus. 
Vision and pre-vision indicate that equaliza 
tion in education and training for Americaniza- 
tion can only promise suecess when the United 
States requires a treatment of education which 
m, an essential concern. A rational pro- 
the education of children under 14 


least o our quarters of sixty days 
at school. ae, should make attend- 
ance mandatory for at least 180 days and should 
include a competent tes s*her for every school. 
When education is digyfified by being recog- 
nized as a full-time occupation it will be con- 
sidered an essential occupation and remunera- 
tion for services will increase and command the 
services of the best young men and women for 
this work of paramount concern to the states 
and the nation. 


The bill includes in its scheme the education 
and Americanization of the adult ignorant na- 
tive and alien-born. I submit that the most 
effective method of Americanizing the un-Amer- 
ican adult, native or alien, is a rigid and patri- 
otic enforcement of the laws of the nation. I 
also submit that the most dangerous un-Ameri- 
can is not the ignorant, but the human ex- 
ploiter whatsoever name he assumes be it citi- 
zen, philanthropist, benefactor, statesman, capi- 
talist, educational expert, labor leader, Bolshe- 
vist, or leader of the “Reds.” The intelligent 
human exploiter is the most dangerous un- 
American because he is callous to all the ap- 
peals of patriotism. He is the potent influence 
which endangers our national life. His elimi- 
nation is not the work of the public schools but 
the state, the nation. He can be eliminated 
and should be eliminated by the enforcement 
of just laws against human exploitation in any 
and all of his many obvious and disguised 
forms. 








It is the primary function of the public 
schools to train the youth for living and for 
citizenship. This standard of citizenship should 
represent a standard attainment of the normal 
child in the public schools during at least an 
attendance of 1,500 days. Should not the day 
be fixed after which no person now of school 
age shall have the right to vote unless the full 
obligation of attendance at public school has 
been satisfied either by an equivalent education 
or by actual attendance? Does not after all the 
hope of a large percentage of loyal American 
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citizenry depend on the mandatory education of 
the children of this country now and in the fu- 
ture? Is not aftefMall the best teacher for the 
adult un-American the rigidly enforced law? 
Should not the immigrant be required to satis- 
fy an educational standard equivalent of that 
required of children as indicated above as a 
condition for citizenship? 

Should the bill become a law Pennsylvania 
will pay indirectly by taxation on the basis of 
her resources $8,500,000 annually towards the 
$100,000,000 appropriated. If Pennsylvania 
proposes to operate her own educational pro- 
gram and rejects all the bonuses, this amount 
becomes a mandatory donation for distribution 
by the national government, the secretary of 
education. Should Pennsylvania accept all the 
provisions of the act, she may receive $6,500,000 
provided she matches every dollar by an addi- 
tional appropriation of $6,500,000. In other 
terms, Pennsylvania will then spend $13,000,000 
annually according to the approval of the sec- 
retary of education. For this privilege Penn- 
sylvania will pay annually $2,000,000. What is 
true of Pennsylvania is true in all the rich and 
populous states. 


The demand for a department of education 
has some merit. Such a department should 
powers aqnly. The executive 
should be selected not on account of political 
affiliations but on account of fitness. He should 
not be a creature of the fortunes of the quad- 
rennial presidential elections: His duties should 
include the collection, collation, and distribu- 
tion of essential data concerning popular edu- 
cation. 


have advisory 


The collection of important achieve- 
ments in method, organization, and administra- 
tion should be included in his work. He should 
also make definite investigations, researches, 
and surveys with a view of submitting the re- 
sults to educators of the country. 

Such a department of education will not cen 
tralize the powers of education, will not inter 
fere with the autonomy of the states, will not 
require the expenditure of $100,000,000 nor even 
$500,000. It will not require an educator mem- 
ber for every foreign embassy, nor will it ulti- 
mately require an educator member, or two or 
more for every state in the United States. It 
will not be necessary to offer bonuses for the 
adoption of plans and courses formulated by the 
secretary of education and his assistants. The 
essential factor of the department will be the 
fitness of the agents of the department. ‘They 
should be real educators, not necessarily propa- 
gandists. They should recognize education as 
an essential occupation which requires a full 
year program. 

The United Siates has passed laws to pro- 
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hibit child exploitation by making it illegal to 
employ children under certain ages. The United 
States has passed laws to protect her citizens 
against the poisonous effect of the use of alco- 
holie liquors as beverages. The United States 
has passed laws entitling certain groups of in- 
dividuals to the right of franchise. The United 
States as a means of self preservation, should 
pass laws which will insure in the near future 
a universal standard of intelligence for every 
citizen who exercises the right of franchise. The 
Smith-Towner bill does not insure universal 
education, it does not reduce the inequalities of 
condition for education, it does not even prom- 
ise success of Americanization of the un-Ameri- 
can adults. In fact, the only thing that it does 
promise is a speculation as to its possible opera- 
tions. 

No real American will object to the passage 
of any bill which is a rational approach to uni- 
versal education. Such a bill must make man- 
datory the attendance of the children now in 
the United States under the age of 12 or 14 
years for at least 180 days a year beginning with 
the age of 5 or 6. Such a bill must also insure 
a teacher professionally fit. The cost may be 
$100,000,000 or it may be $500,000,000 per an- 
num. It will be an investment in human child- 
hood that will bring interest in the form of 
health, character, intelligence and loyal Ameri- 
canism. 


PLAYGROUNDS ON ROOF OF SAN 
FRANCISCO SCHOOLS. 


A number of schoo! buildings in San Fran- 
cisco provide playgrounds on the roofs. Photo- 
graph No. 1 shows the playground ‘on the roof 
of a school that is typical and photograph No. 2 
is the playground on the roof of the Oriental 
School. 

Only Chinese children attend this school, 
which is located in the heart of China Town. 
Because of the fact that Chinese children are 
so courteous and lovable, there is considerable 
competition among the San Francisco teachers 
for transfers to teach at the Oriental School. 

It is a very interesting sight to watch the 
Chinese children at play. They play both 
American and Chinese games. A Chinese game 
that the children are very fond of is associated 
in some way with the chalk marks shown in the 
photograph. This game is being carried on by 
the six children in the foreground, while in the 
distance the children are engaged in a _ well 
known American game. 

The roof playgrounds are surrounded by high 
concrete walls. There are water bubblers, call 
hells and trash cans, near the entrance. The 
playgrounds are kept clean by washing down 


(Concluded on Page 117) 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 


H. R. Bonner, Statistician, Bureau of Education, Department 


I take it there is no one so much interested 
in the education of school children as the execu- 
tive head of the school system, that is, the sup- 
erintendent in case of the city school system, 
the county superintendent in case of rural teach 
ers and the principal or superintendent in case 
of village schools. I maintain, therefore, that 
the executive head of the school system should 
be authorized to issue labor permits. Such 
executive is in a position to know the school 
children intimately, or to the facts 
from his teaching force. He should also know 
local conditions and home conditions. Un- 
doubtedly he will give the matter of issuing 
permits greater consideration than any member 
of the board of education can do and a higher 
quality of consideration than any truant officer 
ean possibly give. Thirty-one states 
already given the executive head of the system 
the authority to issue labor permits. One of 
these states, Connecticut, gives this authority 
to the State Board of Education. The other 
thirty give it to the city superintendent, to the 
county superintendent, to the principal, or to 
the teacher. Five states, namely, Kansas, Min 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and Pennsyl- 
vania, authorize the superintendent, judge or 
board of education to issue permits. The law 
in these states usually reads “The board or 


ascertain 


have 


judge shall issue the permit in case there is 
no superintendent.” For classification purposes 
we shall say that these states provide for alter- 


of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
(Conclusion) 


mits, namely, the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
states the authorization 


In these 
is ex-officio. In four 
necessary, namely, in 
Delaware, North Carolina, and 
South It is very doubtful whether 
these eighteen states just named can have a 


states permits are not 
New Mexico, 


Carolina. 


very effective means for issuing labor permits. 
They give this authority to some one who does 
not know the school life of the child and con- 
sequently is not usually in the best position to 
decide what the child’s future shall be. 

In table 3 the desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures in each state law regarding school attend- 
ance have been summarized. It will be noticed 
that no state has all fourteen desirable points. 
New Jersey and New York have thirteen out 
of the possible fourteen. Mississippi scores only 
one point; Louisiana only two points; South 
Carolina only three, and the majority of the 
states seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve. 
No attempt has been made to rank the different 
states, inasmuch as all of the points do not have 
equal weight and possibly an error may have 
been made in classifying some of the states. 
It is admitted very frankly that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to interpret state laws on com- 
pulsory attendance and on child labor. In fact, 
about the only person in the state who thoroly 
understands these laws is the state officer of 
education, and some of them have written me 


superintendent to a questionnaire asking for 
this information, and has been verified by con- 
sulting each state law. The chances are that 
few errors have crept in, and that the table 
represents a very concise summary of fourteen 
desirable points in an effective school attend- 
ance law. 

A better understanding may be arrived at 
by stating just how many children are unfavor- 
ably affected by the undesirable features enum- 
erated above. Five per cent of the children live 
in states having a local option attendance law; 
twenty-two per cent in states which do not have 
truancy officers in all districts; ten per cent in 
states providing for unnecessary exemption; 
fourteen per cent in states which do not require 
consecutive attendance; sixty-five per cent in 
states which do not require attendance for seven 
years of the child’s life; fifty-five per cent in 
states not requiring attendance for the full 
school term; eighty-five per cent in states which 
do not provide a minimum term of nine months; 
forty-seven per cent in states which permit ab- 
sence for more than one day before an offense 
against the law has been committed;. thirty- 
eight per cent in states which exempt children 
because they have reached certain education 
standards; eighty-six per cent in states which 
issue permits to children who have not com- 
pleted the elementary course; seventy-three per 
cent in states which require no record of previ- 











ous school attendance before a labor permit is 

issued; thirty-two per cent in states which ex- 

empt children from school attendance because 
(Concluded on Page 106) 


nate authorization of the i permits. 


issue of that they have difficulty in interpreting their 
Nine states designate some officer who has been 


own laws. Every point included in this table 


appointed for other purposes to issue labor per- js substantiated by the direct answer of a state 





STATES HAVING CERTAIN UNDESIRABLE FEATURES REGULATING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
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TZ ms Has = 7 “56 a28 = - es mS te ae Raa med Oceana Ze a 
Points 1 2 5 6 7 8 10 11 12 13 14 371 
Alabama ...... x xX x x Xx xX Y 6 760,598 
Arizona X xX x , L x 8 06.655 
eee xX X xX X ’ xX Xx x xX 4 562,861 
Se X X X X ! Xx X 7 606,350 
ae X x Xx > xX x , : 1 
Connecticut ; ‘ x x x x L 031 
Pe Xx x x x x > : x : 5 53,657 
District of Columbia X xX Xx Xx x 2 7 74,524 
DE cc iccaceese x x x x x x . x x x ss q 269,553 
EEA sss 0 decease x X X x x xX X x xX 5 937,742 
ME Sho cccssecvess x “ Xx x xX 10 121, 
SN oteee bones X ‘ x x 11 ye aty 
SE fer ocesce¢ass x x X x : 10 712,913 
MSS 50's a0 cece pat x x x X xX x 7 582,889 
BE 5000s 0000s X x xX X : xX x 8 495,578 
Kentucky x X X : J x x 10 707,7 
SEE. 400s 0cc0ds. x NX xX xX X X X X xX 2 590, 
ccc etseesee se x X x 11 179,048 
Rs 58s 60 vay0.0 x r : x ¥ .. 368, 
Massachusetts ...... x “ . x ‘ 9 } 
EE cee sece x X xX x X ‘ x 9 770,809 
Minnesota .......... xX x : X X X : xX : i ,138 
Mississippi ......... xX xX X X X X xX xX Xx Xx X x 1 651,443 
Missouri ...... x x x x xX xX X 6 900,144 
Rb 0.6.00 0.66.4 ve X X x xX : X 9 104,673 
BEES vices seas X Xx X , X x Xx . 8 924 
SR x X xX x X xX x xX x xX 4 18,831 
New Hampshire..... X X x Xx 10 99,088 
New Jersey.......... ; x : x 18 739,126 
New Mexico......... x x x x , S 126, 
MME oes csceee X ; : , x 13 2,421,283 
North Carolina...... X X Xx x - > x x 9 ey 
North Dakota....... x x = - ’ { bry 
BEEBE coccesossoe x Xx xX x Xx ’ 1,246,601 
Oklahoma .......... X X X ; xX x ‘ 729,547 
ELE, cccesave X X x x , ? . 10 194,984 
Pennsylvania ....... X x xX X X X X x 6 2,192,214 
Rhode Island........ X x Xx x ; X 9 147,516 
South Carolina...... xX X xX X X xX XN X . : X x 3 554,374 
South Dakota X X X X X X xX 7 208, 
Tennessee ........... X x x xX X xX X X : 6 697,110 
Tn isccccsevacee x xX x t X X X x 7 1,441,881 
NN x Xx x x x x Xx X X 4 131,734 
ds v,50s Seca’ X X X X X x . 8 85, 
Virginia ... x x xX x X x X x xX 4 678,455 
Washington ........ X x : X . X xX 9 363,812 
West Virginia....... X X xX X : Xx xX 2 é 6 416,483 
Wisconsin .......... X xX : Xx x , x x 8 A 
eee Xx x x x x x x x 6 
Populat “sg oy . d pon a 
Miles (thousands, 1,457 6,004 2.844 3,791 17,865 15,243 23.646 12,919 10,516 23 677 20), 10 8,717 14,773 9457 27,686,476 
Per cent of total.... "6.3 21.9 10.3 3.7 64.6 55.1 85.4 46.7 38.0 85.6 72.7 31.5 53.2 34.2 


'The X denotes that the state has the undesirable feature 
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Relations Existing Between Superintendents and School 


Boards in Iowa—lIII 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Brookings, S. D. 


Manner of Selecting School Boards. 

Introduction. The school board in organiza- 
tion and purpose is, in many respects, function- 
ing as it did in the pioneer days of this coun- 
try. Among the early provisions of the first 
settlers was some plan for education. A com- 
mittee of men was appointed whose duty it 
was to secure teachers, and to make other ar- 
rangements for the maintenance of a school. 
These men had all the power of supervision, ar- 
ranging of districts, finance and general organi- 
zation under their control. 

In those days theré was very little that could 
be called the work of a specialist. If people 
w.shed schools they created them from resources 
they possessed; roads, health, defense, govern- 
ment and religion were also within the imme- 
diate direction of some committee. School de- 
velopment has been very gradual. In too many 
instances, our school boards are still failing to 
appreciate the opportunities which make it 
necessary to employ a specialist. A superinteu- 
dent is employed without the board understand- 
ing what his greatest service to the community 
may be. Facts to substantiate this position are 
set forth in this paper. 

The authority for the organization and main- 
tenance of schools in Iowa is delegated to boards 
of education by the statutes of Iowa. Among 
the early considerations of importance of the 
first legislature of Iowa was the question of pub- 
lie education. This authority may be found 
in sections 23 and 24 of the Code of 1842: 

Section 23. There shall be chosen at each 
annual township meeting three schoo] inspectors 
in the same manner as other township officers 
are chosen, who shall hold their office until 
others are chosen. 

Section 24. Said inspectors shall have power, 
and it shall be their duty: 

1. To eall annual meeting to organize. 

2. To arrange the boundaries of districts. 

3. To receive and collect moneys due district. 

4. To describe the number of districts. 

5. ‘To appropriate school and library money. 
6. The chairman of said board to be treas- 
urer. 

7. To examine persons offering themselves 
to be teachers. 

8. To re-examine 
necessary. 

9. To visit schools twice a year. 

In the Code of 1851, sections 2743 and 2745, 
show the authority for many of our present day 
legal directions: 

Section 2748. Each school district now exist- 
ing shall continue a body politic as a school cor- 
‘poration, unless thereafter changed as provided 
by law, and as such may sue and be sued, hold 
property, and exercise all the powers granted by 
law, and shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all 
school matters over the territory therein con- 
tained. 

Section 2745. The affairs of each school 
corporation shall be conducted by a board of 
directors, the names of which in all indepen- 
dent school districts shall be chosen for a term 
of three years and in all subdistricts of school 
townships for a term of one year. 


teachers if it hecomes 


If one were to read this separated from the 
date, he might think that these are the duties 
ot present day school boards. In fact, the func- 
tion has changed too little for the efficiency of 
present educational demands. 

Selection and Political Influence. 
How are school boards selected? See in Table 
VIII. Of the 149 replies, 139 checked one or 


more of the items under “A” of Questionnaire 
“B.” The data were computed on the basis of 
the 139 answers. In some instances the super- 
intendent seemed to deem each of equal im- 
portance, and ranked them as such as far as 
he replied. When one item was checked, it was 
ranked as “first.” The percentages have been 
computed with a slide rule. For all practical 
purposes this gives the per cent 
enough. 

It is to be regretted that only thirteen per 
cent of the communities in lowa are making in- 
vestigation of the merits of candidates. Of the 
1200 organized schools in lowa, judging from 
this per cent, there are only 156 of them that 
can be said to have a plan that should command 
the respect of every one, and that is to have 
some committee representing the large educa- 
tional interests in the selection of snitable can- 


accurate y 


didates for school boards. 

To what extent do politicians nominate the 
candidates? Over twelve per cent of the schoo!s 
in Iowa are allowing politicians to nominate the 
vandidates for members of the school board. 
Politicians fail to see the school in its true mis- 


sion. In view of such men, the funds should be 
used to aid favorites. Teachers, janitors, sup- 
plies, materials must be distr:buted so that 


political friends are all recognized. This is too 
frequently the custom of the city budget. “Why 
should school directors do differently?” is the 
politician’s standard. Cheap politicians fail to 
understand that a school board member who 
pays political debts with the destiny of chil- 
dren is a social criminal. 

From the politician’s viewpoint, there must 
be something in it for him to pay for his time 
nnd service in behalf of his friends. Under this 
system of favoritism it is very easy for some 
selfish person to secure a place on the school 
board under some false reform. He has a hobby 
which he wishes to ride, or sees some worthy 
improvement which he wishes adopted in the 
school system. He rides his hobby until people 
feel that he is indeed a very altruistic man, and 
a man of splendid ideals. 

The hobby rider has no place in a school sys- 
tem. The politiciay finds that such a man can 
Table VIII. Methods Used in Selecting Candi- 

dates for School Boards. 


Number Per Cent 
Number of Cases of Cases 


Committee of citizens..... 1 18 13 
ce 2 17 12 
Partisan politics ...... ae 3 02 
Non-partisan committee... 4 18 13 
SSS ing-S. bho ace 34 6 9,0 ¢ 5 63 45 
GR has 656% 6 6040 ¥% 6 60 43 
Meee ATOM 2 cee 7 3 02 
Women’s clubs ........... 8 1 .007 
SE ne hiwenstes ) l 007 
School board decides upon 
Sere 10 4 .03 
Bipartisan committee ....11 1 .007 
Interested persons ....... 12 1 .007 
School board selects...... 13 4 .03 


Of 149 replies, 139 checked “A”’ 
naire “B.” 


generally be used, and sees that he has a place 
on the board. A man who will accept a pos:- 
tion as the gift of politicians is too apt to seek 
some personal end for his service on the school 
board. Bankers of this following feel as if 
teachers should do their banking with them, and 
if concessions are not made to them for their 
prominent service, the teacher may find some 
embarrassment in her appointment for another 
year. Grocers have informed superintendents 
and teachers of their business and their posi- 
tions on the school board. Both directly and 
indirectly these public servants have been given 
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of Question- 


to understand that the merchant expects patroy. 
age from the teachers and superititendent. Eye, 
teachers and superintendents in lowa have been 
asked to help certain of these board members jp 
getting their business or profession before the 
new teachers. Doctors have been so selfish that 
superintendents have been placed in uiusna; 
embarrassment before the community because 
the superintendent did not employ the Services 
of the physician on the school board. The list 
could be extended to all classes of business: 
druggists, laundrymen, and others. 

Too often men who have secured their posi- 
tions on the school board thru the man‘pule- 
tions of their friends, say that as soon as their 
children are thru high school, their services wil] 
be at an end. It is unfortunate that selfish peo- 
ple will take these prom‘neat and responsible 
positions with the aim and intention that fa- 
vors and extra consideration be gained for their 
children. They hope to secure these thru per- 
sonal influence on the school board, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Favoritism and Partisanship. 

Some teachers can be coaxed to show favors 
in positions. Other teachers feel that it may be 
necessary to be long-suffering beyond reason, for 
the best interests of the school and avoid an un- 
friendly situation on the school board. Under 
this type of director we have the man whose 
wife directs his vote, his interest and viewpoint 
as director. In instances the director’s 
wife has been shown unusual courtesies by some 
group of people who w'sh either to remove a 
superintendent or serv ceable teacher in order 
to make way for a particular friend, or else to 
secure the removal as a result of revenge. 

It is difficult enough to secure the highest 
standard of service in the complex activities of 
school work without having many of these dis- 
couragements and _ interferences confronting 
teachers. A teacher’s work and a superinten- 
dent’s work are extremely trying, and the public 
needs the best from those servants without hay- 
ing them subjected to all of these discourage- 
ments and brow-beatings. It is not surprising 
that so many splendid teachers and superinten- 
dents grow unhappy in this environment, and 
at the end of one year are looking for other 
positions. Many superintendents have see. the 
statement in a teacher’s credentials that the 
teacher did not care to remain in the town an- 
other year. If the real truth of the situation 
might be known, her services and happiness in 
school work have been disturbed by some, or 
all of these problems, until she felt that there 
was a happiness elsewhere better than that in 
her present location. 

One hour of a high minded, honorable, effi- 
cient, sympathetic business man’s time is worth 
more to a community as a member of a school 
board than all of the time of a selfish, groveling 
politician. 


many 


Do partisan politics control the selection? 
Partisan politics seem to have but very little 
control in school questions of Iowa. This is a 
very satisfactory situation. It means only about 
25 schools of this state are under the influence 
of partisan politics. 

Non-partisan committees. Thirteen per cent 
of the schools in the state of Iowa have non- 
partisan committees to select candidates for the 
school board. It is very pleasing to see the 
per cent of non-partisan committees and the per 
cent of committees of citizens no lower. With 
these two plans there should be a much larger 
per cent of citizens taking more interest in the 
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supreme authority of their school system than 
the present data reveals. 
Accidents in Choice. 

Is the choice of directors left to accident? 
It is quite astonishing to see 45 per cent of the 
schools in Iowa leaving the choice of directors 
to accident. That means that 543 of the 1,200 
schools of this state are allowing school directors 
to be selected on the basis of accident. When 
the question is analyzed a little, the wonder is 
that so much of stability and authority is main- 
tained in a school. What respect can a com- 
munity of high-minded peop'e feel for the au- 
thority of any member of the school board whose 
position is securéd and held on the basis of acci- 
dent? Can authority of this kind appeal to the 
highest type of teacher‘ Will it stimulate the 
best service of a superintendent for his com- 
munity? Can it create a morale among pupils 
that is zealous for the h:ghest in education ? 

The school director is a most valuable, eco- 


nomic asset in a public school system if he is a 


citizen who likes harmony in a community and 
takes an interest in the educational life of young 
people. What labor can compare to the service 
of educated, refined men in the bringing of a 
better race of young people into the social life 
of a democracy? There is a joy and pleasure 
in such work that can be surpassed in possibly 
no other position. The community cannot leave 
the choice of men for this position to accident 
with impunity. It is serious to think of more 
than 45 per cent of the schools in Iowa leaving 
a responsible authority in education to accident. 

In many communities it is impossible to get 
the best men to serve on the school board for 
the reason that the people in the district are 
not willing to assume and carry the responsi- 
bility with him. A director should be what the 
word “director” He should be a man 
who can direct school policies in a large meas- 
ure for the people. His judgment should be 
valuable in fixing the standards of taxation, in 
knowing what the money can buy, in helping 


means. 


the people to see their problem, and in encour- 
aging the true work for the most desirable stan- 
dards in education. He has many perplexing 
problems in the repair and upkeep of property. 
His duty is to aid and work in conjunction 
with the superintendent 
sistants. He must, of necessity, listen to many 
complaints of citizens, and understand their 
situation. The director of the right type can 
be long-suffering with people who are given to 


in employing all as- 


criticism, he must be courageous and forgiving. 
He must is to be the standard of 
his community, and appreciate the teachers and 
superintendent and their work out of a good 
understanding of the merits in school work. 

Accidents cannot secure the right type of di- 
rector in every school, or in every election. If 
the right men are employed on school boards, 
they feel a pride in their work, and realize that 
the highest honor of their office comes as a re- 
sult of most honorable doing and intelligent 
service to the community. There is no honor 
except the honor of noble service. 

Shall any clique be permitted to nominate 
candidates? In keeping with the broad view of 
a democracy there is no place in its safety for 
cliques. There should be the most freedom of 
understanding of school situations. Candidates 
should be known and even their 
policies should be a matter for everyone to 
understand before the time of election. 

In many communities of Iowa, a clique can 
nominate and elect some candidate who will 
be of use to them. It is known very often that 
a candidate can be elected by a few people doing 
a little personal work. The school may be very 
satisfactory—harmony in all of its departments; 
children making good progress; the standards 
of education making every advancement that is 


know what 


understood: 
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wholesome—and still some disgruntled patron 
or taxpayer may work in secret to select some 
man in the community who is willing to do his 
bidding. 

The community is at peace and the citizens 
too content in their success. As a result of 
their inactivity in the district, the clique can- 
didate is elected and soon begins his work in 
discord and destruction. In a short time the 
best teachers will find employment elsewhere. 
Neighbors become dissatisfied, and sometimes 
jealous of each other over school questions and 
before the clique candidate has served his term 
on the school board, much that was fair and serv- 
iceable in the educational life of the community 
has been supplanted by discord, inefficiency and 
blundering management. After the patrons of 
the community have borne this annoying situa- 
tion too long, they awaken to their needs, put 
some desirable man on the school board, and 
begin, after a loss of two or three years, to con- 
struct a wholesome and desirable standard of 
education for their children again, but not until 
after too many boys and girls have lost valu- 
able time in their educational career, and after 
the loss of too much money for inefficient school 
work. 

These cliques may be known as the lower tax 
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enthusiasts, or some wise persons in the com- 
munity who feel that grade teachers and princi- 
pals can manage the school with the aid of the 
directors and have no real supervision. We 
hear of the agricultural enthusiast, the ventila- 
tion crank, the medical inspection idealist, and 
many others who want to direct the school along 
a single line. Many most des'rable contribu- 
tions to education have brought an undoing of 
much that is good in the'r own cause, as a re- 
sult of hobby riding. Many of these problems 
may be very desirable, but what is needed is a 
broad, liberal policy of any desirable change in 
educational work. 

Over 43 per cent of the directors of Towa, 
or in about 518 of the organized schools, mem- 
bers of the school board are nominated by a 
clique; this does not give a democracy a very 
satisfactory outlook. If everybody would vote 
and sanction this selection the condition would 
not be quite so deplorable, but since directors 
are elected from far too many schools with but 
a few votes cast at each election, this looks al- 
most appalling. The per cent speaks in loudest 
terms for itself. The other percentages are 
small, however unworthy or however undesir- 
able they may be. 


PRUDENCE AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


J. F. Ward 


Mr. K. came to a little village—wh-ch shall 
be nameless—as superintendent of schools in 
1914, 

At that 
enough. 


time his district was doing well 
They were usually four or five hun- 
dred dollars behind at the end of each schoo) 
year but considering the resources of the com- 
munity and the high standards they set in their 
schools, they were getting along as well as could 
be expected. 

Then the pinch of the war began to be felt. 
Teachers’ salaries began their tardy climb up- 
ward. Prices of school equipment of all kinds 
advanced. Hardly a mail came that did not 
bring notice that some article of school use had 
become more costly The expense of running a 
school nearly doubled in the course of three 
years. 

In the meantime the income of the schools re- 
mained stationary. Property was assessed prac- 
tically as before. The maximum tax in Mr. 
K.’s district had been reached long ago, and by 
the spring of 1917 his trustees were faced with 
a very imposing deficit of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. K. and his school officials did all any 
hody of men could do to get their district out 
of its financial tangle. They put off much 
needed repair and extension of the school plant 
They abandoned all the school wagons they pos: 
sibly could. They spent night after night going 
ver the 1918 budget, paring off a few dollars 
here and a few more there. 

They were practicing economy until it hurt 
and still the deficit grew larger. No one could 
say that they were at all to blame for the con- 
ditions that existed. They simply had to have 
more money than their income furnished. I 
have always held that the law contains a spirit 
of grim humor in places. For instance, it goes 
into detailed provision how a school must be 
conducted and then easually informs the school 
officials that all these things must be done 
without exceeding a tax that will raise only half 
the money necessary to do so. 

To add to the trouble of Mr. K.’s trustees, the 
people of the district began to murmur at the 
way things were going on. Silver and zine 
reached a good figure and several little mines 


that had been abandoned for years, were re- 
opened. The government sent out contractors 
who started logging spruce timber in the moun- 
tains above the town. Money was plentiful. The 
people of the district were prosperous and they 
could not understand the niggardly policy of 
their school board. The wagon had always come 
for the pupils on the bench land and when these 
routes were abandoned the patrons felt that they 
were being ill-treated. Men talked on the street 
corners on such topics as: “Slow and nar- 
row policy.” “Getting away with the school 
money,” “Have to get a new school board,” and 
so on. 

Mr. K. was well informed as to what people 
were think:ng and saying. He urged his board 
to make a complete statement in the local news- 
paper, explaining the situation, and asking a 
group of prominent citizens to meet the board 
and help find a remedy. He argued that the 
people would cheerfully vote more school money 
by special elections when once they saw the 
necessity to do so. 

But Mr. K.’s plan was never followed. His 
board looked upon outside help as a reflection 
upon their honesty and ability. They set them- 
selves doggedly to extricate themselves without 
consulting anybody. The faster complaints 
came in, the more determined these trustees 
grew, not to allow anybody to interfere with 
what they chose to look upon as their business. 
They grew so suspicious of the public that they 
conducted all their meetings behind closed 
doors. When a bunch of business men, sensing 
what was wrong, asked to see the school rec- 
ords, the board ordered the clerk to refuse. They 
did this altho they well knew that the law re- 
quires the clerk’s records to be freely access ble 
to the public. 

It happened that all three trustees were up 
for election in the spring of 1918. This con- 
test turned out to be one of those dirty little 
school district mix-ups that no superintendent 
likes to think about. The result was that all 
three of the .old board were ousted and a new 
board was elected on the platform: “Honesty 
and Efficiency in School Management.” 

The new board probed deeply into the affairs 
of their predecessors. They hired an accountant 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT WALTHAM, MASS. 
Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass 


THE NEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





















































The adaptation of school buildings to curri- | 
cula is illustrated in no type of schoolhouse so sch 
well as in the junior high schools which are phi 
now being erected in various sections of the flex 
United States. Apparently educators and adi 
architects have realized the possibilities of edi 
starting an entirely new type of school organ- ady 
ization in buildings which have been thoroly on 
studied in every detail to meet the needs of the 
teachers and pupils and to facilitate the activi- the 
ties which are carried on in them. A. 

A new intermediate school which is rapidly 
nearing completion and which illustrates very pe: 
well the best trend in junior high school design- res 
ing, is the Waltham Junior High School at fre 
Waltham, Mass. The building is being erected cel 
following plans of Mr. Chas. G. Loring, Archi in 
tect, Boston. = 

The exterior of the building is in the late ab 
colonial or socalled neoclassic style, with dark sel 
red brick walls, a cut stone basement, cornices, SECOND FLOOR PLAN. ait 
and entrances. The building is located on a oni 
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rHE KENNEDY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. F. A 


Naramore, 


One-Story School Buildings in 


The chief advantages of the one-story type of 
building three 
phrases: (1) safety against fire and panic; (2) 
flexibility in 
adaptability to child life and to widely varying 
All of these 


well illustrated in the series of 


school may be summed up in 


planning and construction; (3) 


educational and social center uses. 
advantages are 
one-story buildings which have been erected in 
the outlying districts of Portland, Ore., during 
the past six years from plans prepared by Mr. F. 
A. Naramore. 

The sparsely settled neighborhoods which ap- 
pear in the extreme outskirts of the cities as the 
result of mysterious efforts of real estate men 
frequently give school boards more genuine con- 
Depend- 
ing upon the distance from the nearest school 


cern than the most populous districts. 


building, and in proportion to the noise-making 
ability of the real estate agent, the demands for 
It is in 
situations of this kind, where the growth of the 


school facilities are loud and insistent. 


school population is uncertain and varies from 
one or two children in one year to two hundred 
in the next, that the one-story school proves its 
worth. It is in neighborhoods of this kind that 
the Portland school board has provided one-story 
schools. 

The Kennedy School. 

The Kennedy School was planned in 1914 and 
It is sit- 
uated in one of the many beauty spots that sur- 
The land 
for miles around with a heavy growth of native 
trees, particularly firs. The district is thinly 
settled and the homes are mostly of the 
one-story bungalow type and charming in their 
forest-like The school 
measures 400 by 460 feet and the rear has been 


the first unit was erected in that year. 


round the city. is level and covered 


small 


surroundings. property 
cleared of trees for play purposes. 

The original unit contained eight classrooms, 
€ principal’s office, teachers’ room, a temporary 
assembly room, toilets and showers, and space 
for the heating and ventilating apparatus. 
When the building is entirely completed it will 


contain 22 classrooms, a manual training shop, 


a domestic arts suite, and a completely equipped 
assembly hall. 

The exterior, which follows a modified Italian 
style, is finished in cement plaster, with terra 
The walls 
are hollow tile and the interior partitions are of 
The 


boiler room is enclosed in fireproof walls and 


cotta ornaments and metal roofing. 
wood frame covered with lath and plaster. 


is separated from the rest of the building by 
means of a solid concrete wall. 
The classrooms are uniform in size and finish 


and are planned for 40 students each. The walls 
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Portland, Ore. 


and ceilings are plastered and the floors are of 
maple. Natural slate blackboards are provided 
and a cork strip is placed over each board for 
mounting pupils’ work, and other exhibit mater- 
ial. The wardrobes are fitted with vertical slid- 
ing doors and are placed at the rear of each 
room. A bookcase and a special wardrobe for 
the teacher is at the front of each room. 

The building is equipped with a combined 
plenum system of steam heating and ventilation. 
Electrically driven fans provide the air for the 


classrooms. In the corridors, the principal’s 

















DETAIL OF THE KENNEDY SCHOOL, DEDICATION EXERCISES IN 
PROGRBSS. 
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COVERED PLAY COURT, 


office, ete., the radiation is direct. The entire 
heating plant is under thermostatic temperature 
control. Modern plumbing has been installed 
and complete electrified equipment is provided. 

The building, including heating, ventilation, 
plumbing, and all fixed furniture excepting 
school desks, etc., and architects’ services, cost 
$53,000. The site, including improvements, cost 
$19,500. 

A unique feature of the building consists of 
covered play courts which are necessary because 
of the climate of Portland. The Oregon win- 
ters are exceedingly mild and the coastal plain 
in which Portland lies, is subject to heavy rain- 
falls during three of the winter months. Cov- 
ered play courts have been provided in a number 
of the Portland schools and have been found to 
‘ be especially useful during this rainy season. 

The Fulton Park School. 

The Fulton Park School is a type of one-story 
school that is unique, as well as useful and eco- 
nomical. As will be seen from the illustrations, 
the building contains four classrooms and an 
assembly hall: It is entirely without corridors 
and while it is planned for enlargement, it is 
not likely that increased school population will 
demand a larger structure for some years to 
come. The building serves a thinly settled and 
slow growing district at the edge of the city 
and on a hill overlooking the same. The hill 
cuts off the ordinary routes of traffic and for 
that reason will prevent the district from in- 
creasing rapidly. 

The building is similar in construction and 
equipment to the Kennedy School. It cost, in- 
eluding all the work and equipment, and with 
the exception of the furniture and architects’ 
services, $23,300. The site which measures 200 
by 300 feet cost, with improvements, $14,000. 


The Terwilliger School. 

The Terwilliger School is a semi-fireproof 
type of one-story school which has been planned 
to meet uncertain conditions. It is located in a 
thinly settled section devoted to small homes at 
the edge of the city’s factory district. Increase 
in school population is doubtful and the life of 
the entire neighborhood as a place of homes is 
limited.. The building is of the most flexible 
type so far as enlargement is concerned and is 
of comparatively temporary construction. It 
contains six classrooms suitable for forty pupils 








KENNEDY 
Mr. F 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, P 
A. Naramore, Architect 


each, an assembly hall seating 350, a principal’s 
office, a teachers’ restroom, boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, a shower bath and dressing room, space 
for the heating and ventilating apparatus, and 
roof play courts. 








ORTLAND, ORK 


The building is of ordinary -wood-frame con- 
struction, 
and a wood shingle roof. 


with exterior walls of brick veneer, 
The classrooms and 
corridors have rough and plastered walls and 
ceilings and fir floors. The classrooms are 
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TERWILLIGER BLEMENTARY SCHOOL. PORTLAND, ORE. F. A. Naramore, Architect 


equipped with artificial slate blackboards, cork 
tacking strips and casement windows. 

The mechanical equipment includes a furnace 
with an electrically operated fan for driving the 
air into the classrooms. The plumbing is of the 
latest modern type and electric lights, electric 
gongs, fire standpipe and hose are provided. Ex- 
eluding architectural costs and furniture, the 
building cost $23,400. The site cost $16,300. 

The Capitol Hill School. 

The Capitol Hill School is similar in con- 
struction and arrangement to the Terwilliger 
School. It occupies a site 200 by 700 feet in size 
and contains five classrooms. Assembly facil- 
ities are provided by means of a folding parti- 
tion between two of the classrooms. The build- 
ing cost $23,400 and the site, $16,300. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

School children afflicted with epilepsy cannot 
be suspended from school, according to a recent 
opinion of Attorney General Arbuckle of Arkan- 
sas. The opinion was given in answer to a re- 
quest from State Supt. James L. Bond. 

Mayor Hylan and the city comptroller of New 
York City recently won a substantial victory in 
their fight with the State Educational Depart- 
ment and City Supt. W. L. Ettinger. The New 
York Court of Appeals has reversed a decision of 
the lower court, granting a writ of prohibition 
preventing thie State Commissioner from inter- 
preting the educational law. 

The case which started more than a year ago, 
involves the transfer of the $2,500,000 in state 
school funds to the general city fund. It is be- 
lieved that while the opinion restrains the Com- 
missioner from determining where the money is ASSEMBLY HALL, FULTON PARK SCHOOL. PORTLAND. ORE 
to go, it still leaves open for determination the ‘ wie ey ” 
question as to the disposition of such funds. 

It appears, also, that the opinion of the court — ; 
in effect, limits the jurisdiction of the Commis- ie Tage 7 ee — ar -ndeesibineit alti hiiscbainetiiioalil 
sioner in school appeals to questions in contro- 
versy between school officers or agencies existing 
or having powers under the educational law. 

A recent opinion of Attorney General Webb of 
California holds that all persons between the ages 
of 18 and 21 years who cannot speak English 
must attend a part-time school. An exception is 
provided where persons for physical or other rea 
sons cannot comply. 

















The Pittsburgh board of education has rejected 
bids for the construction of the new Westing- 
house high school and has adopted a policy not 
to attempt school building construction during 
the present period of high prices. The plans for 
the Westinghouse High were made in 1915 and 
provided an estimated cost of $600,000. The 
present high prices for materials and labor have 
raised the original cost to $2,343,338. 

The $700,000 4% per cent, twenty year school 
bonds of Indianapolis have been sold for 
$680,305. The board of education has taken un 
der advisement the bids for the constructicn >! 
the academic and trades buildings for the Arsenal 
Technical Schools. The bids submitted are rather 
high and do not include provision for the pro 
posed wings, or for the heating, lighting and ven 
tilation. FULTON PARK SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. F. A. Naramore, Arcbitect 











How a Small State Houses Its School Children 


N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In addition to school buildings in which more 
than four teachers are employed (Table 1, page 
88, January issue of the Journal) Delaware has 
293 one-to-four teacher schools for white chil- 
dren and 89 one-to-four teacher schools for col- 
ored children. The scores allowed by the judges 
on the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for One- 
to-Four Teacher Schools for each of the 293 
schools for white children are distributed in 
Table II. 

TABLE II. Summary of Final Scores Alloted 


on 293 School Buildings in Which One- 
to-Four Teachers Teach. 


Total 1000 New Castle Kent Sussex State 
i ae 0 
Ta 1 1 
BOE BEB cc veccee 6 6 
- MC aan 3 2 16 21 
_ 3S a 16 24 32 72 
260- 299......... 19 24 47 99 
300- 349......... 14 16 19 49 
re 11 7 13 31 
400- 449......... 9 1 5 15 
UL ee 3 1 1 5 
500- 549......... 2 2 
550- 699......... 0 
Gee Gee. ........ 0 
650- 699......... 1 1 
AAA 0 
. 2 Te 0 
800- 849......... 0 
| aan 0 
|S. 0 
950-1000......... 0 
| | ae 78 75 140 293 

25 Percentile . 250.31 233.89 217.75 230.77 

Median ...... 302.56 272.96 264.95 275.00 

75 Percentile ... 378.55 318.52 306.89 329.35 


This table reads as follows, beginning on the 
fourth line from the top and reading under the 
heading New Castle County: Three school 
buildings were rated between 150 and 199 points. 
Still reading across the table hor zontally, two 
buildings in Kent County were rated between 
150 and 199 points. When we come to Sussex 
County we find in the column of figures given 
that one building rated between 50 and 989 
points; that six buildings (reading down the 
column) rated from 100 to 149 points, and six- 
teen buildings from 150 to 199 points. 

The summary of this table is given below it, 
expressed in 25 percentile, median and 75 per- 
centile. 

For the whole state it will be observed that 
one-half of the school buildings were scored be- 
low 275 points and half of them above that 
score; that one-quarter of the buildings were 


TABLE III. Summary of the Scores Allotted 
on the One-to Four-Teacher Schools for 
Colored Children. 

One to Four-Teacher Schools for Colored Children. 

Total Score 


1000 Points New Castle Kent Sussex State 
ae 
OE 1 1 
Ts oi ¢eebae 1 3 8 12 
Se 5 17 9 31 
rr i) 7 7 23 
a 6 1 5 12 
re 1 2 4 7 
i «6 s.¢ 49-0 1 1 
0 Sen 
450- 499......... 1 1 
500- 649......... 1 1 
650- 699......... 
GO Geek cc cceee 
650- 699......... 
WOR AS 6 owe 
| 
Ld 
ee 
DP Rs cc cc cee 
950-1000......... 
ces ésces | O46 31 34 89 
25 Percentile ... 199.00 162.25 145.90 164.30 
Median ...... 232.33 190.20 193.44 200.00 
75 Percentile . 274.00 216.69 254.00 249.00 


(Concluded from January) 


scored below 230 points and that one-quarter of 
the buildings were scored above 329 points. 

Table III. represents the summary of scores 
allotted on the eighty-nine schools of the state 
where colored children are taught. The entire 
inadequacy of these buildings as measured in 
the light of modern standards is quite evident 
from the table; 19 of the 89 buildings were 
scored above 300 points and two of the 89 build- 
ings were allotted a score of 500 po:nts or more. 
It should be borne in mind that a perfect score 
is 1,000 points. 

The scores of the above table: may best be 
interpreted by the reader by following thru 
typical cases of each of the three classes of 
buildings. 

Below are given the pictures, tabulated scores, 
and brief and partial descriptions of three of 
the larger buildings, five of the one-to-four 
teacher buildings for white children and four of 
the one teacher buildings for colored children. 
These buildings are representative of the groups 
which have been allotted scores within close 
range of their own. They point out the ex- 
treme need in the state of Delaware for new 
school buildings and indicate that a $2,000,000 
fund will only partially sat-sfy the demands of 
Delaware School children for adequate school 
housing. 


2. Types of One-to-Four Teacher Schools for 
White Children. 











Oak Grove School District No. 130. 


Possible 


Score Score 

aE Ga a ne ge 130 160 
I an ol Salad Wigrhcaire.k.8 6 > 0° 149 200 
og 170 250 
ES ee a 172 225 
fs eee roe 165 
665 1000 


The Oak Grove School, located in Elsmere, is a 
new, four-room, one-story rectangular type of 
brick building, with stone foundation, in excel- 
lent condition. This building, 46 x 74 feet in 
dimensions, located on a site much larger than 
is commonly found in the State of Delaware, is 
one of the very best school buildings in the 
State and many of the improved standards in 
schoolhouse construction have been taken into 
consideration in the planning of the building. 
The site, tho too small to meet the full require- 
ments of modern standards, is capable of exten- 
sion and is so situated as to be easily developed. 
The plot is new and as yet no extensive effort 
has been made to beautify or improve the 
grounds, but the situation evidences a disposition 
on the part of the community to have a very 
good school and the surroundings, therefore, will 
undoubtedly continue to improve. Trees should 
be planted, gardens and lawn plots developed, 
and walks put in where needed. The present 
board walks are not in keeping with the building 
and are evidently not intended to be permanent 
in character. 

The building, being new, is in excellent condi- 
tion and evidences good material and good work- 
manship thruout its entire construction. It is 
heated by direct steam, but no provision has been 
made for forced ventilation. Classrooms and 
corridors are lighted by electricity, but the num- 
ber and arrangement of outlets are not sufficient 


54 


to entirely meet the needs of the building for 
evening use for school purposes. Adequate pro. 
vision is made for drinking facilities, but the 
number of wash basins is below standard and no 
provision is made for bathing. Indoor toilets, 
adequate in number, well fitted up, and especially 
clean and sanitary, were found in this building, 
In this respect, the building stands out in marked 
contrast to almost every other school building in 
the state. 

The classrooms, with respect to the corridors 
and entrances, are well arranged. They are not, 
however, standard in size or shape, being some. 
what narrower than is approved, and in the case 
of two rooms considerably undersized. The gen- 
eral appearance of the interior could be much 
improved by well selected shades of paint or 
tinting. At the present time the walls are of 
new, rough-finish plaster. The glass area thru- 
out the building is up to standard, but unfortu- 
nately the window placement has not been given 
careful consideration. In the case of two rooms, 
the windows extend entirely too far toward the 
front wall. This situation could be improved by 
the permanent closing or curtaining of the win- 
dow nearest to the front. The small, high win- 
dows which are placed in the rear of two of the 
rooms should be permanently closed. The lota- 
tion of these high windows is extremely objection- 
able from the standpoint of the strain which it 
entails upon the teacher, who must face these 
windows thruout the entire day. 

This building is again unusual among those of 
Delaware in that it provides two excellent play 
rooms in the basement. The space is large, well 
lighted, and well adapted for the purpose in- 
tended. Two of the classrooms are so arranged 
as to be thrown together by the removal of a 
folding partition. This arrangement makes a 
fairly satisfactory community and assembly room 
for the school. The rather low score on special 
rooms is due to the absence of library, lunch 
room, officials’ room, or any provision for the 
industrial or home-making arts. 

Under the contemplated consolidation of the 
school districts within the vicinity of Elsmere, 
this school building should be continued in ser- 
vice as a six-year school, providing very satis- 
factory accommodations for the first six grades. 
There is sufficient space within the building 
which by means of slight alterations could be 
utilized in such a way as to provide for a full, 
well-rounded educational program for pupils of 
the grades named. 








Eight Square School, District No. 57. 


Possible 
Score Score 
Mee eES d)5o4's ks} Ke CLE TAe £a% 88 160 
EE os dni ok ass og daha tee as 2 61 200 
Service Systems ....... cece. 38 250 
Te ES Pe 50 225 
a 3 165 
240 1000 


As a monument to a by-gone age in education, 
“Eight Square” is a most interesting type of 
building. At a time when it was considered 
essential to one’s educational development that 
he be within easy reach of the master’s rod, an 
octagonal room may have had peculiar advant- 
ages, but in the present era, when the angle at 
which the light falls upon the pupil is regarded 
as more important than the angle at which the 
rod falls, Eight Square is out of place, as a 
school building. 

The scores indicated above point to a very 
certain condemnation of the building on every 
major item of consideration. The environment of 
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Hollyville School, District No. 132. 

Perfect 

score Seorse 

I. Site 6S 160 

Il. Building 18 200) 

Ill. Service Systems 61 250 

IV. Classrooms 81 225 

V. Special Rooms K 165 

261 1000 
The building is 20 ft. long by 16 ft. wide and 
rests upon a brick foundation It has a corru 
gated metal roof upon which the rain no doub 
beats down to the disadvantage of school tis 
cipline. Two rows of single seats have been pro 
vided besides the double seats that are in use in 
this. building Apparently the only reason why 


single seats were provided was because the build 
ing was too small for double seats, as the sing] 
seats have been placed against the wall even 
where the dead wall spaces are to be found be 
tween windows. The building would make a fair 
sized woodshed but is altogether unsatisfactory 
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Hill’s School, District No. 21. 

Score 

I. Site 15 

II. Building 35 
Ill. Service System 61 
IV. Classrooms 1s 
V. Special Rooms 3 

16 
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Hill’s school is situated in a little clearing 
l and front, and an 
whitewashed, shin 
is decaying rapidly It 
metal and a 

The room is 
each 


The 
With forest to the right, rear 
open field to the left It is a 
gle structure which 
roof of corrugated 
rotting wooden 
approximately 18 
two windows on 
lighted on three 
small, these six 
than half of the 
area and floor 
standard \ 
located 


has a 
foundation ot 
square, being 
and is lighted by 
sides Kven tho 
tho the room is 
not furnish more 
between the window 
area that is considered to be the 
box wood stove, without jacket is 
toward the front center of the room 
The seats are placed on stilts and occupy a larg: 
part of the The floor is in fair con 
dition, but only a distance of seven feet separates 
it from the ceiling. No flag or flag pole has been 
provided The outhouses have been constructed 
with a minimum of labor and the minimum ot! 
expenditure for lumber The children who at 
tend this building should be provided with better 
educational facilities at the 
moment 


posts 
Teet 
each ol 


way 
three 
and even 
windows do 


sides 


percentage 


classroom 


earliest possibl 


District No. 26. 


Perfect 


Canterbury School, 


Score Score 
I Site 155 160 
Il. Building .. 79 200 
Ill. Service Systems 60 250 
lV Classrooms Yd 225 
V. Special Rooms 5 165 
374 1000 
This two-story, two-room structure is located 
on an open rectangular lot which can be used for 
play purposes. The interior of the building would 
be a disgrace to any community Plaster has 
been broken from the walls in many places; 
blackboards have been torn: down: furniture 


roughly treated, and the roof has leaked in places 


\pparently no respect is paid to school buildings 








by the school children of this community. and 
probably this building with its equipment and 
cheap construction is entitled to little respect 
The building has no attractive feature about it 
3. Types of One-to-Four Teacher Colored 
Schools of Delaware. 
Trinity District No. 221—Colored. 

Perfect 

Scor Score 

I Site 0 160 

I] Building 17 200 

Ill. Service Svstems 19 250 

lV Classrooms 0 165 

V Special Rooms oe 

11S LOOO 

This building is a one-room frame buildin 
without vestibule It is approximately 18 feet 
by 32 feet in dimensions The character of the 
foundation could be ascertained without the re- 
moval of boards which were buried in the ground 
rhe roof is moss grown, and the entire buildinz 
is in the last stages of decay It is located in a 
churchyard at the intersection of poorly graded, 
unimproved roads The building is heated by 
a box stove It has neither clock nor bell, no 
provision has been made for either drinking or 
washing facilities and no toilet accommodations 
whatever are provided The glass area of the 
classroom is less than one-half of what it should 
be, and what it has is distributed on opposite 


building 
children of 
and 


sides of the room No window shades are sup 
plied and no provision made for cloak rooms. 
The only commendable feature of the building 
is the new double desks which have been in 
stalled. These are in good condition but double 
desks do not meet standard requirements. This 


should be 


abandoned absolutely and the 
the community 
schoolhouse. 


provided with a new 
modern 





Millsboro School, District No. 204—Colored. 


Perfect 

Score Score 
I Site 62 165 
I] Building . 85 200 
[Il. Service Systems P 7 200 
IV. Classrooms 67 225 
’. Special Rooms 0 165 
171 1000 

This school is situated on a very limited, tri 

angular plot, backed by a forest which practi 

cally overtops the schoolhouse itself. The shut- 


ters, outside steps, pump and windows are among 
the parts of this building that were broken down 
Some of the brick piers are rotting away. The in 
terior of this building could be barren in no 


greater degree There is absolutely no indiea- 


tion of any effort for making the interior of this 
building attractive No decorations of any kind 
appear. The wood stove cannot possibly provide 


sufficient warmth for the children in winter. 
There seems to be only one toilet to be used in 
common by both sexes 








Wharton’s Branch 


School, District No. 205— 


Perfect 
Score Score 
I Site ' , 32 160 
I] Building ‘ 13 200 
Ill. Service Systems . oO 250 
IV. Classrooms . 24 225 
V. Special Rooms . 2 165 
97 1000 
Wharton's Branch colored school is housed in 
a very old, one-room, one-story, frame building, 
which is located on a small irregular site, ap 
proximately 100 feet by 150 feet, surrounded on 
three sides by oak woods and underbrush. The 
building is 14 feet by 20 feet, of the nonvesti 
buled type, lighted from three sides with the 
seatings so arranged as to compel the children 
to face an open window. The entire structure 
is in the last stages of decay From the ex- 
terior one would never suspect that school ch1)- 
dren would be housed in such quarters. The 
interior is no more satisfactory than the ex- 
terior. The ceiling is seven and one-half feet 


high and the floor, which is badly worn, is sag- 
ging down at either end to such an extent that 
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EDITORIAL 


NEW YORK CITY BYLAWS HELD 
ILLEGAL. 


That school boards are not executives but leg- 
islative bodies is the final conclusion which 
must be drawn from the recent decision of State 
Commissioner of Education of New York, J. H. 
Finley, who has declared a number of the new 
bylaws of the New York City board of educa- 
tion to be illegal. The case is interesting in that 
it sets a precedent for New York State and 
repeats some well established principles of school 
administration. 

In the course of a bulky revision of its bylaws, 
the board proposed that the board of superin 
tendents make reports to the president at such 
times as it should require, that the board of edu 
cation might ask the board of superintendents 
to prepare such courses of study as it decreed 
necessary, that the director of the bureau of 
reference and research be directly under the 
board of education, and that the powers and 
duties of the superintendent of schools be sub- 
ject to the bylaws. Commissioner Finley held 
these provisions to be illegal because they ignore 
the superintendent as the chief executive of the 
school system and grant executive powers to the 
president and the board. He said: 

“The law recognizes the generally accepted 
educational entrusting the general 
management of the schools to an unsalaried 
board of prominent citizens who are interested 
in public education, but who are not professional 
educators; of conferring upon such board legis- 
lative powers, within legal limitations, over the 
school system; and of authorizing it to appoint 
suitable executive officers who are to be held re- 
sponsible for the details of the business and in 
structional affa:rs of the schools. 

“Tt is not contemplated either under sound 
educational policy or the statute, that an un 
salaried board in a large city, consisting of rep- 
resentative citizens not especially 
school matters, performing their functions at 
meetings held from time to time, and necessarily 
devoting an inconsiderable portion of their time 
to their official duties, should take upon itself 
the actual, detailed administration of either the 
business or instructional affairs of the system 
under its charge. 
and the best practice in good school government 
alike require that the members of the board 
shall not act as individuals, and shall not pos- 


policy of 


skilled in 


The generally accepted theory 


sess administrative functions, but shall be lim- 
ited to actions taken in legal meetings of the 
board, which should be 
acts in the journal of 


recorded as its official 
its proceedings. The 
board should declare what is to be done, and 
leave with its executive officers the power to per 
form, and the responsibility for, the administra- 
tive acts required of them.” 
* * * 
“Such an interpretation of the conferred 
powers of the board and superintendent does not 
minimize the importance of the board. It is 
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still to be regarded as the controlling body in 
charge of the schools maintained in the city. 
The board is to determine the broad general 
policies under which the schools shall be man 


aged.” 


“The board of education, constituted as is the 


respondent board, serving without compensa- 
tion and meeting at.stated intervals, each mem 
ber being engaged in other act:vities, may not 
be expected to ad ‘nister actually and in detail 
any part of the great system under its control. 
The statute in prescribing its powers and duties 
did not so intend nor does it so provide.” 

administrative 


“To obtain efficiency and 


proper educational results it must create an 


organization, complete in its working parts, 
with a competent and experienced person as 
chief executive, clothed with the power to super- 
vise and direct the operation of the entire 
system.” 

“Tf the superintendent of schools is not prop- 
erly administering the affairs of the board, it 
will be the duty of the board to eall him to 
account and take such disciplinary action 
against him as it may deem fit. It may not, 
however, take from him any of his statutory 
powers and confer them upon any officer or 
member of the board.” 

“While this is a matter of state concern, the 
provision of the bylaws noted would grant pow 
ers to the board which under reasonable inter 
pretation of the statutes it does not possess and 
which under sound administrative practice it 
should not exercise even if it did Possess. The 
state, whose constitution applies provision for 
the maintenance and support of a system of 
free common schools, wherein all the children 
of the state may be educated, views with con 
cern the confusion of purpose and want of 
united effort in the administration of school 
affairs in New York City, and not only requires 
immediate compliance with the letter of this 
decision, but urges such cooperation between the 
board and superintendent as will insure the 
orderly and most effective conduct of the schools 


under their common care.” 


THE SALARY PROBLEM AGAIN. 

acts are being brought almost daily into the 
limelight of the press that emphasize the seri 
ousness of the teacher shortage. It is disturb 
ing to any school board member or superintend 
ent, to read that eighteen hundred teachers in 
New York City resigned last year to enter other 
occupations, to note that hundreds of rural 
schools are being closed in many of the states 
because the teachers are not to be found, and to 
learn of the low attendance in university schools 
of education and normal schools, despite the 
enrollments in all higher 


great increase in 


schools. 

At the risk of becoming eternally tiresome, it 
must be repeated here that school boards must 
face the salary problem fearlessly and strain 
every resource to grant teachers and principals 
the well deserved increases in pay which they 
ask. It is idle to hope that the present shortage 
in production of necessities and luxuries will be 
overcome in a year or two, and that the certain 
decline in business will reestablish the equilib 
rium of supply of teachers. The men, and espe 
cially the women, who leave the classroom for 
business or industrial occupations, are lost for 
all time to the cause of education and the dam 
age due to unprepared and inferior teachers will 
reflect itself in the entire rising generation. The 
present teachers must be held no matter how 
high tax limits are raised and public funds de 
pleted. 


The schools as a publie institution must be 
able to compete for their staffs with the profes- 
sions and industries. Unless we are ready to 
say that education is of minor concern, the 
schools must pay the teacher as much as is paid 
by the merchant and the manufacturer to the 
operative, the salesman, the stenographer ; the 
teachers’ income must measure up with that of 
the lawyer, the doctor and the architect. It is 
time that the idle talk of a living wage as applied 
to the teacher be stopped. Iler very work eh- 
titles her to more than that. It entitles her to 
an amount in proportion to her preparation, 
abil-ty and experience and in direct relation to 
her service to the community. 

School boards have a solemn duty to perforin 
in initiating salary increases during the coming 
spring months and to give every support to 
worthy movements which make for the stability 
of the teaching and supervisory offices of the 


schools. 


SCHOOL TAXATION UNITS. 

The greatest single objection to the district 
form of school organization is the opportunity 
which the small district gives for juggling the 
tax rates and for keeping the rural schools at 
the starvation point. Why should adjoining 
districts exhibit the greatest disparity in assess- 
ments and levies when some accident of land 
values, the presence of a railway right of way, 
or the location of a mine makes one more fortu- 
nate than the other? Why should the children 
of one neighborhood be penal.zed educationally 
because a controlling group of penurious agri- 
cultural profiteers can deny them a fair allow 
ance for a decent schoolhouse, il competent 
teacher and a full term 4 

Reform in rural schools can only come thru 
districts which will 


consolidation ol school 


materially enlarge the units of taxation. The 
ideal will probably be the county unit, but in 
luany states the time is not yet at hand for such 
a step. lor the immediate present earnest school 
boards will render a valuable service if they con- 
olidate rural with village, or other rural dis- 
tricts, and enlarge the unit of taxation to the 
vreatest possible extent. It may be stated as an 
axiom that the larger the local unit of school 
vovernment the less is it subject to politics, per- 
sonal and class interests, and other forms of un- 


democratic influence. 


IS IT ETHICAL? 

Superintendents and school board members 
condemn teachers who break their contracts, and 
rightly so, for the teacher who does not hold 
sacred her word is lacking in principle and is to 
that extent undesirable as a guide for children. 
But, has it occurred to superintendents and 
school boards, that back of every contract break- 
ing teacher there is some school officer who is at 
least tacitly bidding for her services? Have not 
all school authorities met the superintendent, or 
principal, who has come visiting a school and 
who has abused the hospitality of his hosts by 
writing or telephoning, to some especially effi- 
cient teacher whom he has observed, an offer for 
Is it not a fact 
that in nine out of ten cases of contract-break- 


a better position or better pay ¢ 


ing, the active initiative has come from a pro- 
fessional head of a school system ¢ 

How can a bad practice like this be broken 
when the real culprits are the heads of school 
systems themselves? Would it not be better to 
stop finding fault with the teachers and criticize 
those who are at fault? 

MRS. DORSEY ELECTED. 

The tangle over the Los Angeles superintend- 
ency has been happily cleared by the election of 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey, who for many years has been 
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an assistant superintendent and before that a 
principal and teacher in the schools. 

Mrs. Dorsey has all the qualifications neces 
sary for carrying the heavey burden of the chief 
executive of the Los Angeles school system. She 
knows intimately every detail of the schools, the 
history of present practices and conditions. She 
knows the temper of the people, the possiblities 
and the probable future of the community. She 
has been connected actively with the inaugura- 
tion of many of the best features—administra 
tion, courses of study and special service. Her 
leadership of the teaching staff is positive, skill- 
ful and kindly. 
politics of the board of education. 


She has not been mixed up with 


Mrs. Dorsey should make a big success of her 
office—a success that will outrank that of the 
late Mrs. Young in Chicago. To do so, she will 
require but one thing: the active, fearless sup- 
port of the board of education in her policies 


Her initial public statement gives 


and acts. 
great promise in its simplicity and directness. 


“T will endeavor to administer the schools,” she 


said, “primarily in the interests of the children.” 


STOP QUIBBLING. 

A useless man on the school board is the quib- 
bler—the man who wants to debate every small 
point which arises. We have seen him waste 
precious minutes over the purchase of two chairs 
for a principal’s office while the adoption of the 
annual budget was delayed until a late hour in 
the evening; we have heard him take the super 
intendent to task over the assignment of a 
teacher because some minor technicality had 
been accidentally overlooked; and we have ob 
served him raise a perfect storm over a proposal 
for an improvement simply because it came from 
a member of the opposition. 

The school board is not the proper place for 
oratory or debate. The members of committees 
and of boards have a specific piece of work to 
perform in meeting assembled to legislate for 
the schools. As such, school board members 
have no personal authority and even boards are 
only empowered to act when they are holding a 
W th these facts in mind and 
with the further knowledge that the 


regular meeting. 
members 
are usually busy men, who can spare but little 
time from their business or professional oceupa 
tion, it should be clear that a waste of time in 
The quibbler, 
the debater and the man who uses obstructive 


a meeting is most reprehensible. 


tactics is a nuisance and a detr.ment to the 
schools and to the board. 

Just here the presiding officer must display 
tact, firmness and judgment in expediting busi 
ness with a minimum of useless argument, un 
permissible digression and dilatory delay. The 
best test of a president is his ability to allow for 
wise consideration and thoro discussion of all 
matters without waste of time. 


JANITOR AND PRINCIPAL. 

Clashes between janitors and principals arise 
from misunderstandings that have their origin 
outside the schoolhouse and, in nine out of ten 
cases, may be traced to the office of the board of 
education. Invariably they are due to failure 
to carry out the principle that the head of the 
school in all matters affecting the physical as 
well as the educational welfare of the pupils and 
teachers is the principal. 

Two recent cases are in point: In a New 
England town the janitor nailed down classroom 
Windows leat they be opened for five minutes 
daily during a calisthemies class and thus inter 
fere with the mechanical system of ventilation. 
In a Pennsylvania city, a janitor caused the 
resignation of several teachers because of his 
abuse and profanity. In one instance the man 
had the express support of the school board; in 
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the other he has not even been reprimanded at 
the date of writing. In the final analysis the 
school boards are to blame for both situations. 

School janitors owe respect and obedience to 
the principals in all reasonable matters. The 
rules of school boards should recognize this and 
mak: plain that men who fail will be summarily 
discharged. In case of unfairness on the part 
of the principal, the right of appeal to the secre 
tary of the board of education, and even to the 
board itself, should be reserved for the janitor. 

There will very rarely be clashes between jani- 
tors and principals if the former understands 
that he is under the latter’s authority and must 
keep his building clean, warm and well venti 
lated and must act the part ofa respectful, re 
spectable gentleman. On his part the principal 
must earn the respect of the janitor by carrying 
himself as befits his office, by his masterly poise 
and his considerate, reasonable requests and 
directions. 


A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION? 

Two problems in connection with the creation 
of the office of federal secretary of education 
seem to require clearing up. One at least in- 
volves elements of which the schools have rightly 
boasted. 

Schoolmen may well ask whether it will be 
possible to have the secretary of education ap- 
pointed to the president’s cabinet without polit- 
ical considerations, and without the political 
obligations which the appointment of all other 
members of the cabinet expressly implies? Will 
it be desirable that the secretary of education 
be chosen primarily because he belongs to the 
It is at 
present a principle of school administration that 
polities and other affiliations shall not interfere 


political party of our chief magistrate? 


with the choice of school executives in the cities 
and in a majority of the state offices. 

To follow the line of questioning, it may be 
asked whether a political secretary will follow 
the same methods of choice in appointing fed- 
eral agents and supervisors in the several states ? 
Will the influence of the local political organi- 
zations come into play, as it now does in the 
choice of district attorneys, postmasters, ofticials 
of the revenue office, ete. ? 

A membership in the president’s cabinet in- 
volves a considerable annual outlay for par 
ticipation in the social, official and diplomatic 
life of the capital and it is only a wealthy man 
who is able to maintain himself and his family 
as befits his office and the dignity of the nation. 
The salary of a cabinet officer is not suflicient to 
Will it be possible 
to find among the great educators men who 
have the means to comfortably hold the office? 
Will men of the right caliber be found to make 
the financial sacrifice which the portfolio in- 
Will it be possible that the secretary of 
education be held up to ridicule, as was a recent 


cover the necessary outlay. 


volves ? 


secretary of state, when he openly used the lec- 
ture platform to cover the shortage in his in- 
come ¢ 

We need just now a little more free expression 
on the dangers and shortcomings of the pro 
posed federal aid to education. It is in this 
spirit that the above is written and the article 


which appears on another page, is printed. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 

Secret meetings of school boards are generally 
tabooed because experience has taught the mem 
bers that it is the best policy to invite the people 
and the press, and to transact all business in the 
open. The schools belong to the people and are 
paid for by the people. Star chamber sessions 
breed popular distrust and draw on criticisms 
and comments that hit members individually as 
well as the board as a whole. 


rhe policy of open meetings should be applied 
by school boards to their records and accounts. 
All transactions as they finally appear in the 
minutes, files and books of the school districts, 
should be open to reasonable inspection by citi- 
zeus. The bids for building construction and 
for supply purchases, the salary lists, the final 
summaries of the financial transactions, should 
be subject to review. Similarly, the educational 
records should be kept so that they are acces- 
sible. Just here it must be said that the per- 
sonal records of children and teachers cannot in 
justice be 
individual. 


opened, if such act will injure an 
Just as a question of discipline or 
conduct is necessarily confidential for the pro- 
tection of the individual, so the records of such 
cases, and even the ratings of teachers, should 
be kept as secret as possible. School records are 
not court records. 


CRITICS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Criticism falls to the lot of every public offi- 
cial from president to town marshal. A cat may 
look at the king and in a democracy the expres- 
sion of approval or disapproval is a jealously 
guarded right of the citizen and the taxpayer. 

Just recently a justice in one of the New 
York City courts reaffirmed the sovereign right 
of the people to express themselves on their of- 
ticials. He said: 

“The people are not obliged to speak of the 
conduct of their officials in whispers or with 
bated breath, in a free government, but only in 
a despotism. On the contrary, they have a right 
to speak out in open discussion and criticism 
thereof, the only test being that they make no 
false statement; and this is the great safeguard 
of free government. 
us. x * * 


It is fundamental among 


“The value and force of a representative gov- 
ernment would be most seriously impaired if its 
officials, who are merely the servants of the peo- 
ple, may not freely be criticised concerning 
their official acts, by those who indirectly em- 
ploy them. The blessings of a democratic gov- 
ernment can never be fully realized unless a 
vigilant, alert and intelligent electorate feels 
it to be a duty of citizenship to inquire into the 
character and fitness of candidates for public 
office. Wide publicity of the official acts of can- 
didates for re-election is peculiarly desirable. 
The voters should be in a position to determine 
whether the official conduct of their representa- 
tives faithful 
service, or subserviency to private interests or 
self-seeking personal advantage. The law should 
encourage such criticisms, and do naught tend- 
ing to put a restraint thereon.” 


indicates good judgment and 


The school board members and the superin- 
tendent are types of public officials who are 
more than ordinarily sensitive to comment and 
fault-finding. They react to kind words but 
very little less rapidly than to adverse comment. 
Superintendents here display curious 
kinds of professional egotism in condemning 
lay comment on matters which are of public 
concern, but which they consider beyond the 
judgment of any but expert educators. 


some 


While unnecessary and destructive criticism 
is to be condemned at all times, it must be said 
that every comment on school affairs deserves to 
be judged for its intrinsic value and to be acted 
upon if it offers a consistent and worth-while 
benefit for the schools. Open-mindedness and 
clear-cut policies of administration are essen- 
tial in defining the school board members and 
the superintendent’s attitude toward critics and 
their unsought offerings. 


The longer a man is a member of the school 
board, the more he knows about the job and the 
less he thinks he knows. 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
The Court of Appeals of New York has recent 
ly rendered an opinion g.ving the city commis 


sioner of accounts the legal right to audit the 
books of the board of education. - The decision 
marks the end of a long struggle on the part ot! 
Mayor Hylan to get at the board of education 
accounts which have been under the contro! of 
Supt. W. L. Ettinger and Auditor Henry R. M 
Cook. The board of education offic:als hold that 
the administration has all along been able to 
check up the expenditures of the board as every 
voucher has passed thru the hands of the comp 


troller and could not be paid without his sane 
tion. 
Indictments were returned in December 


against several prominent men at Buhl, Minn., 
in connection with alleged irregularities in 
school affairs. Seven men are involved in 
charges alleging padding of expense accounts. 

The New York City board of education has 
prepared a tentative pledge binding school pupils 
to oppose revolutionary propaganda. The pledge 
asks the children to give a demonstration of 
patriotism and to uphold the ideals of the govern 
ment. 

Supt. John P. Garber of Philadelphia ap 
proved the idea of a pledge of loyalty for pupils 


has 


in the schools as a condition to graduation. The 
matter received attention following the an 
nouncement that such a pledge had been pre 


pared for adoption in New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. The superintendent of the repair 
department has recently complained t8 the board 


on the number of broken windows. It has been 
ordered that the teachers exercise their disers 
tion in remedying the condition. 

Washington, D. C. The board has ruled that 
collections may not be taken in the schools, ex 
cept for purely patriotic purposes. The rule be 


came necessary because of the increasing number 
of vequests for money. 

Holyoke, Mass. A citizen and former 
man of the city recently offered his services to the 
schools as an instructor in a course of teaching 
law and order. The offer was made with a view 
to eliminating lawlessness and acts of vandalism 
on the part of minors, which it was shown were 
due to lack of instruction and lack of regard for 
the law and constituted order 


police 


Providence, R. I. The schoo] department, on 
March first, will move into its new quarters on 
the third floor of the fire station. The new loca 
tion makes possible the concentration of all the 
school departments and provides ‘three times the 
space available in the old structure. 


Haverhill, Mass. The board has granted in 
creases of ten per cent to the janitors. 
The Philadelphia League of Women Citizens, 


in a recent resolution, has advocated the election 
of women as members of the local board of edu 
cation. The League is composed of members of 
the local branch of the Woman Suffrage party of 
the state which has recently reorganized under 
the new name. 

The election of county schgol trustees by the 
people, the appointment of a woman representa 
tive, and the organization of an advisory board 
in each school were recently urged progress 
measures in Campbell County, Va., in an address 
delivered by A. F. Thomas before the county 
teachers. The speaker urged that the number 
of trustees be reduced to three for each county, 


as 


that selections be made elective and that the 
electoral board be abolished 
Pasadena, Cal. The school board has desig 


nated the Jefferson School as a class two school, 
giving it a higher rating on the janitorial scale 


and affording the janitor an increase of $5 per 
month. The change was due to the use of the 
basement for additional classes and to the con 


sequent increase in janitorial work. 

The recent action of the school officials and the 
board of education of Peoria, Ill., in suspending 
a group of h‘igh school students, members of the 
American Legion, for alleged participation in a 
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strike on Armistice -Day has been referred to the 
Legion for investigation. The students charge 
the school officials with improper conduct and 


point to the fact that they were given permission 
to absent themselves and to participa 
street ceremony of the Legion 


1! a 


The board in meeting out punishment, 
out that its purpose was to 
students the fact that law and order 
sary to the conduct of any successful 
tion, and that students in attendance at the high 
school must conduct themselves according to the 
rules and regulations prescribed It was in- 
timated that in view of the spirit shown by th 
boys, the time of suspension might be reduced 

Seattle, Wash 


pointed 
upon the 
are neces 


organiza 


impress 


The board has opened a sepa 
rate office for the auditing department to 
known as the comptroller’s office. The secre 
tary’s office which was formerly a part of the 
auditing department is to be in direct charge ot 
the purchasing and recording of textbooks and 
supplies used in the schools. The separation of 
the two departments was made necessary because 


be 


of the growth of the school system and the in 
creased work of the school offices. 

Bristol, Va., has recently purchased an auto 
mobile for the use of the truant officer. The car 
is maintained by the school board and _ the 


Mothers’ Association of the schools 


The Bureau of Education, in a recent study of 


the number of pupils per teacher in the larg 
city schools, finds that the number in each in 
stance varies widely. In a study of fifty cities 
over 100,000 population, it is shown that classes 


rauge from 26 in Rochester, N. Y., to 49 in Nash 
ville, Tenn Statistics for these cities, which 
include high schools and vocational schools, as 
well as regular elementary schools, are given 
below 

Number of children per teacher in the 


and ove 


Cities 
l Birmingham, Ala 
Angeles, Calif 
3 Oakland, Calif 
} San Francisco, ( 
5 Denver, Colo 
6 Bridgeport, Conn 
7 New Haven, Conn 
Wesiville district 
8 Washington, LD. ¢ 
9 Atlanta, Ga 
10. Chicago, Ill 
1] Indianapolis, 
12 Louisville, Ky 


~ Los 


‘alif 


Ind 


3 New Orleans, La 
14 Baltimore, Md 
15 soston, Mass 
16. Cambridge, Mass. 
17 Fall River, Mass 
18 Lowell, Mass 
19. Worcester, Mass 


20 Detroit, Mich. 

21. Grand Rapids, Mich 
22. Minneapolis, Minn 
23. St. Paul, Minn. 

24. Kansas City, Mo 
25. St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr 

27 Jersey City, N. J 
28 Newark, N. J 
Paterson, N. J 

30 Albany, N. Y 

31 Buffalo, N. Y 

32 New York, N. Y 

33. Rochester, N. Y 
34. Syracuse, N. Y 


35. Cincinnati, Ohio 
36 Cleveland, Ohio 
37 Columbus, Ohio 


38 Davton, Ohio 
39 Toledo, Ohio 
+0) Portland, Oreg 
4] Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
3. Scranton, Pa 
44. Providence, R. I 
45. Memphis, Tenn 
46. Nashville, Tenn 
47. Richmond, Va 


48 Seattle, Wash 
49. Spokane, Wash 
50. Milwaukee, Wis 


board of Washington, D. C 
by Supt. Ernest Thurston, is 
the establishment of junior high 
schools and the inauguration of the platoon SYs- 
The changes are urged because of special] 
advantages in the direction of increased schoo] 
accommodations, greater interest in school work, 
and more adequate attention to the the 
students 

Needham, Mass. The citizens, at a recent town 
meeting, voted to increase the membership of the 


The school] 
ing a suggestion 


considering 


Lollow- 


tem. 


needs of 


school board from three to six. The new mem 
bers are to be added at the March meeting 

Enid, Okla The board has ordered that high 
school students who persist in belonging to fra 
ternities shall discontinue their attendance at the 
school. The order was issued when it was found 
that fourteen boys had belonged to clubs whieh 


had been in operation several months 
Taunton, Mass. The board has given 


of twelve per cent to the janitors 


increases 


The members of the school board of Gloucester. 
N. J., have been criticized by the church for per- 
mitting dancing in the schools. The board holds 
that it is perfectly proper to use the school build- 
ing for community affairs 

The board of New Britain, Conn., re- 
cently heard a report of the special committee ap.- 
pointed to study the six-three-three plan of organ- 
ization It is proposed to change from the s‘x 
two-four to the six-three-three plan and to erect 


school 


a new school building 
Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine, Wis., in a 
recent report to the board, points out the need 


for more school accommodations and recommends 
the reorganization of the schools on the six-three- 
three plan. It is estimated that three such schools 


will be necessary to adequately take care of the 
students of these upper grades 
public schools of cities of 100,000 population 
1917-18, 
\ver Aver- 
age Average age 
Enroll num daily num 
Number ment of ber attend ber 
of pupils, pupils ance, pupils 
eachers 1917-18 per 1917-18 per 
teacher teacher, 
(ZZ 10,946 435 21,302 30 
, 254 90.689 2S 65.672 20 
995 34,683 35 26,466 27 
1,539 61,244 +0) 46,384 oU 
1.092 41.473 38 30,651 28 
59S 22,8381 39 19,344 33 
R05 29 611 37 24.856 41 
39 1,296 33 1,128 30 
1.855 61,536 33 $7,838 26 
744 26.605 6 25,513 34 
7,896 568,225 17 318,118 40) 
1,290 43,032 33 53,900 26 
S57 32,398 38 23,825 28 
1,301 47,791 37 36,117 28 
2,414 $1,631 4 59 552 25 
b,204 132,848 11 102,464 52 
502 15.359 3 13,652 27 
585 17,055 29 13,827 24 
359 13,395 37 11,066 4 
835 27,638 33 22,745 27 
2,864 117,812 4] 84,922 30 
744 19,572 26 15,682 21 
1,635 58,433 36 48,445 30 
981 30,979 32 25,515 26 
1,401 49,770 36 37,126 27 
2,414 105,614 14 $1,128 34 
965 20.506 32 24,933 26 
974 $2,454 14 33,736 35 
1,943 75,222 39 56,997 29 
620 22,884 7 18,676 30 
416 12,878 >| 10,152 24 
2,266 68,63 30 50,658 22 
24,359 909.445 57 703,807 29 
1,398 36,993 26 28,755 21 
637 23,809 57 19,545 Ol 
1,638 53,716 3 41,352 25 
$152 112,319 27 94,167 23 
' 000 31.092 31 26,547 27 
597 21,443 36 17,654 30 
966 33.596 35 27.495 29 
1.105 $0,237 6 29 240 27 
6,207 262,691 42 192,195 } 
2,37 89,830 e 38 68,861 . 29 
670 24 984 37 19.897 30 
1.075 28.067 35 29 536 27 
661 21,219 oz 14,865 22 
362 17,859 44 3,389 7 
905 26,243 29 20,230 22 
1.267 $4,430 35 33,905 27 
542 19,906 37 »,149 18 
1.356 61,194 45 48.339 36 
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7 +| The Victrola in Americanization 


Salute to the Flag 
= pledge allegiance to my flag and to. the republic for which it 


stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 





Is Never before has there been so great a need for national unity in calm, sane, unswerving loyalty. 
| It is time to awaken our adopted brothers from other lands to a consciousness of that unity, to a 
e. J realization of the responsibilities of their American citizenship! Evoke that realization through 









































a. | 1 MUSIC,—the one common ground of understanding of all peoples. 
7 These new citizens come richly endowed with a love of their native music and dances. UUSE 
. . 
that love to attune them to their new life. THROUGH it, by comparison and analogy, bring them 
ed | to an appreciation of American ideals as expressed in our music of national sentiment and patriotic 
~<a. | com | appeal, and thus pave the way for an understanding and love of and pride in all things American. — 
es | Reach their children, the citizens of to-morrow, while in 
| | school through the VICTROLA. 
’ ae 
Washington S Birthday February offers three occasions of great patriotic interest: 

with the Victrola LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, WASHINGTON’S BIRTH: 
: PUBLIC SCHOOL, No. 6 DAY, NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 
nh 
; Program : 
a ¢ 8 Let the Victrola help you celebrate 
, : From an Indian Lodge (Band) 17035 h . h h 1 
adi te Swing Low, Sweet Chariot these events 1n the school room 
. Steal Away (Negro Spirituals) je 
1 \J Declaration of Independence 35291 
: 4 Minuet—Don Juan 17087 Lincoln’s Birthday ss 
2 a Danced in Colonial costumes wish tha Vicneala 
I | see Story of “Hail Columbia” 
- Hail Columbia (President’s March) 16137 ASHLAND SCHOOL 
4 Recitation: ‘““The American ! 
7 73 Flag” (Drake) (35029 Program 
8 America the Beautiful (Band) ) _ Patriotic Medley March (Band) 35657 fs 
18 Speed the Republic (Band) ) 18627 My Old Kentucky Home (Band) sol 
- . a Sung by the audience Battle Hymn of the Republic 18145 A 
27 ; Washington’s Farewell Address 17371 (Band) Sung by the audience | 1 
. q Virginia Reel (Folk Dance) 18552 Recitation: “Lancoln the Great | 18200 
, | ee | . Commoner” dicts 
27 ; @ National Emblem March (Band) 17957 
30 a I Want to be Ready 
- ee ae 5 Get on Board (Negro Spirituals)) * “ue 
26 During the National Week of Arkansas Traveller (Folk Dance) 18331 
t | Song, link the “Community Sings” Darling Nellie Gray 64729 
26 5 in school and home with the many Battle Cry of Freedom (Revised | __ 2 
30 mee , eae : Version ) j*79 
29 ry splendid songs of patriotism listed z " 
a0) 1 ik Seen d Catal Gettysburg Address 35377 
a8 ie | a eee ee —- Old Dan Tucker (Folk Dance) 18490 i 
99 Lincoln Centennial March (Band) 16299 
21 
31 
23 4 For further information, see any Victor dealer, ) 
30 8 | or write to e 
29 , 
21 ie Educational Department oie pene A 
: 4 “HIS MASTERS VOICE” ; pid wie ae: 
29 | m Wh re Victr is not in 
30 ad PROCLAIMS PIRGT QUALITY AND Victor Talking Machine Co. the ok be EA od 
27 : saercigtiik ‘sah. diahacer 46 tl instrument safe and secure from 
99 NYICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO orn ee dust . 
37 ~_ | ew. NJ Camden, N. J. prossiecuous use by irresponsible 
99 . @ people. 
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writing surface. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS | 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT | | 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 
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provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


















| 
The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures | 
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B-26—Closet | 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking | 
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KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Changes Asked in Washington Schools. 

A reorganization of the public-school system of 
Washington, D. C., providing for substantial 
salary increases and for sweeping changes affect- 
ing school officials, have been requested in a 
recent communication of the board to the joint 
congressional committee on reclassification of 
salaries. 

It has been recommended that the school sys- 
tem be divided into fifty groups, with supervising 
and grade principals eliminated and a principal 
appointed for each group. The establishment of 
a minimum salary of $1,500 and a maximum of 
$3,500 for teachers is also requested. Salaries of 
officials would range from $4,000 to $10,000. 

Among the changes requested are the follow- 
ing: 

Increase the number of assistant superintend- 
ents from two to six. 

Changing of the name of the Normal School to 
Normal College, and changing the principal to 
president, with salary of $5,000 a year. 

Abolition of heads of departments for high 
school with the provision that the duties of these 
officers be performed by the head teacher in each 
subject in the different high schools. 

Head teachers in normal schools to be called 
professors, with a salary of $3,500 a year, with 
fessors, with a salary of $3,500 a year, with 
longevity pay of $100 a year extra for five years. 

Establishment of fifty groups, with principal 
in each, at a salary of $4,000 yearly. Each group 
principal will supervise two or three schools and 
be under the immediate direction of an assistant 
superintendent. 





Salaries for teachers should be revised as fol- 
lows: 

High school teachers in group B, who start 
with a salary of $1,900 a year, maximum $2,200, 
should start at $2,500, with a $3,500 maximum. 

High school teachers in group A, who start 
with $1,060, maximum of $1,860, should start at 
$2,000, with a $2,500 maximum. 

Teachers in class 5, who begin at $1,000, maxi- 
mum $1,400, should start at $1,500, with a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. 


In all other groups and classes it is asked that 
the beginning salaries be $1,500 a year, with a 
maximum of $2,000. 

Salary of superintendent, $10,000. 

Salaries of two assistant superintendents, 
$6,500. Salary of one assistant superintendent, 
$6,000, and salary of three other assistants, $5,000. 

It is asked that directors of special depart- 
ments be given a salary of $4,500 yearly. 

Principal of Americanization School should re- 
ceive $4,500. 

Community secretary should receive $4,500. 

“It is recommended a force of substitute teach 
ers be kept on the payroll constantly. 

The Board of Education also seeks the right to 
restore tests for teachers. 

“It is our deep conviction that every effort 
should be made to prevent the reappointment to 
the permanent force of teachers not fitted for the 
work,” says the brief. ‘We propose the establish- 
ment of rigid tests in this probationary period. 

“We likewise propose the testing of teachers 
from one group to another so that we may rapidly 
eliminate from the school system or transfer to 
other duties those who are not rendering valu 
able service where they have been placed.” 

The board is of the opinion that the attendance 
and child labor department should be combined 
and the force enlarged to perform the work con 
templated by the law which now has to be 
neglected for lack of room. 


Night schools and summer schools are con- 
sidered of especial importance, the brief says, 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing’”’ applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 
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They require no upkeep, while 






In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 







Easton, Penna. 


and the present salaries are “ludicrously inade- 
quate.” Night schools should be open twelve 
months, it is urged, and it is asked that the 
statute against hiring the high paid employes 
of the Government for night work should be re- 
moved. 

It is asked that librarians be paid $1,500 a 
year, with a maximum of $2,000. 

“Every department of school work is crippled 
by lack of clerical force,” the brief says. “The 
efficiency of high-grade administrators is limited 
by their being compelled to do the work of clerks. 
We shall ask Congress for the exact number of 
additional clerks needed, which will be about 
four times our present force.” 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS GIVES 
HIS UNION VIEWS. 


Supt. Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco, 
Calif., in justification of the stand that the board 
of education has taken against teachers affiliat- 
ing with labor unions, prepared a_ statement 
which, in part, follows: “Employers and the 
general public are being gradually educated to 
understand the just. aspirations of the labor 
movement, but in the adjustment of industrial 
difficulties and for the improvement of its condi- 
tions, labor is at times compelled to resort to the 
strike, walkout or boycott and to insist upon the 
closed shop. These are labor’s chief weapons. 

“Weapons that may properly be used in in- 
dustrial disputes involving mere material things 
cannot be tolerated when the characters and 
souls of children are in the balance. 

“Thru the intimate knowledge of the union 
movement that I have acquired thru my member- 
ship in the Musicians’ Union for 34 years, I am 
sure that the sober second thought of all right- 
thinking men in and out of unions will convince 
them that the use of these weapons in the 
schools would be fatal to the interests of the 
children. 

“The children of all, rich and poor, employer 
and employe of all classes, creeds and conditions 
are entitled to the best that there is in the 
teacher, unaffected by partiality and partisan- 
ship. 
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de- “Circle A” Schools in interchangeable units—factory built complete to the last 
va detail—are ready at conveniently located plants for immediate shipment to any 
on part of the country. They meet, with complete satisfaction, either the per- 


manent or temporary needs of both city communities and rural districts. They 
are perfect in every detail of construction — floors, walls, ceilings, roof sections, 


— 
~ 


— blackboards, insulation and ventilation; they provide maximum light, they stoutly 
a resist cold and heat. And—‘‘Circle A”’ Schools have a salvage value of 100%; 
ot they are dismantled, without damage; the units can be shifted to another site 
after a lapse of months or years and used again for schools, for recreation 
ES centers, for churches. 
oo “Circle A” construction is as easy in winter as it is in summer. There is no 
i painting to be done, no hardware to be attached, no nailing required; the sec- 
the tions are simply fitted together and bolted. There is then no reason for you 
nae to worry any longer about the school-building shortage in your community. 
ars “Circle A” solves the problem promptly, efficiently and economically. For 


es further information write or wire our nearest office—Chicago, Monroe Bldg.; 


ie New York, Postal Telegraph Bldg.; Fort Worth. If you so desire, a repre- 


ings sentative will call at your office to present the story of “Circle A’’ Schools 
7” in full detail. 
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2% THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 
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INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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The Empire” 
able 2vAdjustable ChairDesk 


“‘The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
Great Strength Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 











PATENTED Aus: 22, 1916 
July 3, 1917 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE F.L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 

137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 

Kansas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., A. H. ANDREWS CoO., 

Huntington, W. Va. 512% First St., Seattle, Wash. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., 

174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 


W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 
Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALi |pULPe Seating Company 


ROCHESTER, N 
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Tae EE napire” 
Mlovallle =vAcjustalble Chair Desi 


Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement Almost Unlimited 


. 
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Adjustments are strong but very simple in Adaptability to a great variety of class uses 
construction, easy to operate, nothing to get makes its installation essential to efficient 
out of order—no wrench needed. and progressive teaching. 


’ 


8 





A comfortable position is 
naturally assumed during the 





In the “EMPIRE” Chair study period in an“EMPIRE” Adjustments are easily made 
Desk the books are conven- Chair Desk. as shown above. It is only 
iently kept in the drawer necessary to loosen a hand 
which pulls out easily to the . wheel and adjust as desired. 
right. 








° 





With the desk-top removed 
the “EMPIRE” Chair Desk 
can be used as an auditorium 
chair and closely grouped. 





The desk-top lifts up as shown The “Empire’’ Chair Desk is The above illustration shows 
: Sh ise ; +43 made in six sizes to fit yarious y 

in the illustration, permitting grades ond has five odjust- the desk-top removed from 
egress or a natural standing ments so that each pupil may the sockets and indicates the 
position. be individually fitted. range of adjustment for height. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desk will be on exhibition at the N. E. A. Convention 
at Cleveland. School officials are cordially invited to inspect it. 


Empire Seating Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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New High School, Austin, Minn. 




















Middle West. 
Time System. 


50 Church St. 
New York 


261 Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 








BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Efficiency tests in the regular sclwool subjects 
were recently conducted at Rockford, Ill. The 
results of the tests were tabulated and sent to 
the Bureau of Research at the University of IIlli- 
nois for use in connection with the preparation 
of a set of tests to be used in the schools of the 
state. 

Supt. P. A. Mortenson, of Chicago, in comment- 
ing recently on changes in the schools during 
the past 23 years, declares that the most import- 
ant and significant changes are in the direction 
of greater democracy among the teachers; better 
relations between teachers and pupils; a better 
spirit of cooperation between teachers and prin- 
cipals, and a recognition by the administrative de- 
partment of the value of experiences of teachers 
and principals and of their counsel in matters 
relating to the pupils and the development of 
courses of study. 

For the new year, Supt. Mortenson has adopted 
a program calling for the adoption of fifteen con- 
structive measures in school administration. 

State Supt. L. N. Hines of Indiana has ap- 
pointed a committee to undertake a survey of the 
rural schools of the state. The committee is 
headed by Mr. B. F. Burris, assistant state super- 
intendent and includes two other members, Mr. 
W. W. Black of Indiana University, and Mr. A. 
F. Huston, superintendent of Howard County. 

The schools of Bexar County, Tex., have such 
high tax valuations that sufficient revenue is 
produced to run the schools for an eight or nine- 
month term. There are only two schools in the 
county which run less than eight months and 
the other 47 schools have long terms. School 
taxes paid by the county property owners exceed 
by almost $100,000 the amount received back in 
per capita allotments and turned over to the 
county for school purposes. The county at pres- 
ent receives only $3,815 of the $2,000,000 appro- 
priated for state aid of rural schools in the less 
prosperous districts. 

A model rural school has been established on 
the Kingsport Farms, Kingsport, Tenn., by the 
Kingsport Corporation. The building is com- 
pletely equipped for the teaching of manual arts 


An example of recent large high school development in the 
Completely equipped with Standard Electric 


Be sure to see our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention in the 
Boliver-Ninth Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


461 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NNR NANA NS ARNO AA MM HA 


Under course of construction, total cost about $750,000. G. L. Lockhart, Archt. 


This will be a complete working exhibit of a Standard Elec- 
tric Time System suitable for school use. 





, St. Paul, Minn. 





We trust you will 


call at our space and seek any information desired, whether x 


February 23 to 27. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRAN CHES: 


1361 Monadnock Bldg. 752 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
hicago Birmingham, Ala. 


and is provided with the latest in heating, sani- 
tation and lighting. The school has been in 
operation two months and is in charge of Miss 


Irma Cooper. 

The state of Georgia has recently passed a com- 
pulsory education law providing for the attend- 
ance of all children between the ages of 8 and 
14 years who are not exempted or excused from 
school. Parents or guardians are liable to a fine 
of not more than ten dollars for the first violation 
of the law, and not to exceed twenty dollars for 
a second or third offense. 

Supt. Wm. L,. Ettinger of New York City in 
commenting on the fact that the New York Court 
of Appeals had upheld the right of the Com- 
missioner of Accounts to examine the school 
books, points out that there are two conflicting 
statutes governing the board. Supt. Ettinger 
declares that there is a state school law and a 
city charter, and the only way the situation can 
be cleared up is by legislation. A law giving the 
board power to prepare its own budget within 
certain minimum and maximum limitations, ana 
city’s budget would be a step in the right direc 
permitting this amount to be included in the 
tion. This would still place the expenditure 
within the hands of the board of estimate but it 
would relieve that body of the determination of 
the amount to be appropriated for educational 
purposes. 

Fort Madison, Ia. A series of meetings were 
recently held in the school buildings as a means 
of obtaining real cooperation between the teach- 
ers, the members of the board and other school 
officials, and the parents of the children. The 
meetings also sought a closer bond of understand- 
ing between those interested in the schools. 
Topics pertinent to the meetings were taken up 
and informally discussed, while other features of 
interest were introduced. 

Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey, 
in his annual report, points out that each school 
holiday costs the state $140,000. He shows that 
it costs that amount daily to run the schools and 
he argues for a reduction in the number of holi- 
days. 

In the matter of election 


booths in schools, 


421 New Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


HALHHiS ONPNNYE PEPRRERNGNOHHOr HH Lid: NPM MARTr ttstbsa) dt yt enn 
AOA Ke l 


it be in the nature of prospective equipment for schools or an © 
engineering or service problem. 3 


Essex Bldg. 


Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis. Minn ‘2 


Mom MTT nyt 
INRA hh AY 


Mr. Kendall urges that schools be kept in session 
on election days wherever schools are not re- 
quired for polling booths and the business of 
counting ballots. In buildings large enough to 
afford space for election boards, and where there 
is still room for classes, he believes it best to 
have the classes remain in session. 

At a recent session of the Philadelphia school 
board for the consideration of appropriations of 
the year, Mr. John Wanamaker protested the 
proposal to appropriate funds for the education 
of defective children. He recommended adequate 
education for the normal, healthy child before 
attention is given to the training of deaf, blind 
and tubercular children. 

The Association of Colleges and 
Schools of the Southern States met 
3-5, at Louisville, Ky. The Southern 
sion on Accredited Secondary Schools held its 
meeting at the same time and place. The Com- 
mission has raised its standards for accrediting 
to require all accredited schools to have a library 
of at least 500 volumes and to pay a minimum 
salary of $900 a year to high school teachers. 
The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has appointed a second commission to 
accredit colleges. 

The former association has elected Headmaster 
J. T. Wright of University School, Mobile, Ala., 
president and Dean E. A. Bechtel of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., secretary. The latter 
has elected as officers, Mr. L. L. Friend, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., president, and Harry Clark of the 
University of Tennessee, secretary. 

Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., recently 
issued his annual report of the public schools, 
showing an increase of 80 per cent in enrollment 
and 105 per cent in the number of teachers dur- 
ing the past ten years. The schools at present 
average about forty pupils to the teacher. 

The Fullerton Union High School District, at 
Fullerton, Calif., is an organized school district 
containing eight villages connected with paved 
roads. Automobile busses carry the 350 students 
to and from school each day. The budget of the 
Fullerton schools includes an annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for transportation. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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The 





Founder and the Preserver 


| of our Nation 


HE greatest lesson of the war for our boys and girls is the lesson of TRUE AMERI- 





CANISM. As never before, the meaning of the lives and principles of Washington 
a £ 





and Lincoln should be instilled into our youth. Through music as in no other way, 
can these lessons be impressed. Let the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 





fill your school program in memory of Washington and Lincoln with the spirit of 
TRUE AMERICANISM. 




















ion 
re- : ; 
to SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
ore 
to 1. Assembly March, A6127. 
2. America, Song by the School. 
9 3. Paul Revere’s Ride, Longfellow, Harry E. Humphrey, A5970. | 
= 4. The Star Spangled Banner, Louis Graveure, A5949. 
on 5. The Message of Washington, Address by Pupil. 
ate 6. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Song by the School. 
~s 7. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Harry E. Humphrey, A3044. 
= 8. Medley of Patriotic Airs, Columbia Stellar Quartet, A2269. 
ry 9. The Message of Lincoln, Address by Pupil. 
yer 10. Spirit of Victory, Cogswell, A7535. (Marching Song for Dismissal.) | 
is- 
its 
m.- 
ng 
ry 
1m 
rs. “The Grafonola in the Class Room” catalog contains an 
wry abundance of material for Kindergarten, Grades and High 
7 School, carefully graded and classified. x 
ter g a 
a., \ny Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and & 
al Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in your Gro 
4 School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, so that 
he you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what great service Clip this coupon and mail today. 
Columbia material may do in your schools. [~ RES ke sions ee ‘a 
tly COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1s . . . : , | Educational Department 
nt Send the coupon for Educational Literature. Woolworth Building, New York City 
ur- | Please send the following Literature: 
nt (Check subject desired) 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | Grafonola Catalog [ } 
at | Educational Record Catalog [ ] 
ict | . | Literature and Music [ ] 
ed Columbia School Grafonola Columbia Graphophone Company 
its with Pushmobile ae ; | Mame: . siscis dashes ee 
he Doors fitted with lock and key. Woolworth Building, New York City | ao 
ia- Seven shelves for records. TOWN cccccccccccevccccccssevecesesesessecs 
Reproducer, winding crank, and Canadian Factory: Toronto | 
ee may be locked in push- BERS cccccccscccscccccccccccccesessnesewes : 


Either Oak or Mahogany. .. see (A. J.-Feb.) 
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_ Consider Your Source of Power 
Energy derived from without is 
| Slave to uncertain influence 


IN SECURING A UNIFORM TIME SYSTEM— 


you want extreme reliability, plus never-failing motiv 


: 
YOU WANT TO BE SURE THAT— 
your time service from the master clock to the most remote 
secondary will always be on the job. 
! 
| 














: power 

: 

, 

: 

) WHAT IS MORE CONSTANT THAN AIR,— 

' and truer than the laws of gravity, the exclusive source of 
: power and the secret of success of the 

° ° 

Hahl Pneumatic Clock Systems 
' INSTEAD OF ERRATIC ELECTRICITY—WEIGHTS AND CABLES 
: INSTEAD OF CORRODING WIRES AND BATTERIES—AIR. ‘ 


To save time, worry and expénse 
Install a pneumatic system now. 

















General Offices 870 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Hahl Master Clock movement, with self contained power 
device. Branches in all principal cities. 


) TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


a coco 000 000... 300000600600 000 6000S 0600S 000 "000000 





Continued from Pave 64 Mr. R. M. Yerkes is chairman of the committee the Bureau biennially, for the even-numbered 
The Northwest Central Minnesota Educational and the other members are Mr. M. E. Haggerty, years, copies of statistical reports of 
Association will hold its twelfth annual meet Mr. L. M. Terman, Mr. E. L. Thorndike, and Mr (a) The state school system 
ing, February 5th and 6th, at Moorhead, Minn. G. M. Whipple. (b) Each city and town having a population 
The general subject for the meeting will be The tests on which these new group tests for Of 4,900 oF over. 


Democracy in Education, with special emphasis 
on direct contributions of schools to the train 
ing for citizenship. 


(c) Each publie high school 
(d) Each private secondary school 
(e) Each university, college, and professional 


children are based and which were used with 
striking success and advantage during the war, 
were originally devised by a group of psycholo 


Attendance in the public schools of Paducah, gists under the auspices of the National Research ; hool, publie and privat 
Ky., according to Supt. Ralph Yakel, has been (Council. The tests are to be ready for use early (f) Each normal school, public and private. 
higher this year than at any previous time in in 1920. (g) Each commercial school 
$c. , of » ac : Ce . ° , (h) Each summer schoo 
the history of the schools. In December the en State departments of education in twelve of 


(i) Each state industrial or reform school 
(j) Each school for the blind, deaf and feeble 
minded, public and private 


rollment was one hundred more than at the same ithe Bastern states have adopted a plan for the 
«Soa, i alata rca collection of educational statistics, which is in 
The Indiana Town and City Superintendents *tended to be a movement in the direction of 





will hold their annual meeting February 5 and  yniformity in statistics. The plan provides for ad ioe aenee ery es what — kind. 

6, 1920, at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. The ix definite features and shows how each of these 6. The Bureau of Education will furnish to 

principal subjects for discussion will be the is to function in its own sphere of action It the several State departments the necessary I 

Junior High School and the health of school reads as follows: blanks for the collection of statistics. e 

children. Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago Uni , ; ; The adoption of the plan and its general opera- 

versity, and Supt. W. A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., will 1. The state department of education will be tion in all the states will provide for comparable I 

speak. the only agency to which the federal government statistics and will eliminate the annoyance of C 
The administration of the Junior-Senior High will apply for information regarding educational making numerous reports in different forms. 

School at Mankato, Minn., is at present being statistics The state department of education will come to C 

conducted by a Board of Control. The board is 2. Each state department is to collect and in be recognized, as it should be, as the head of the ¢ 

composed of a student council and a faculty clude in its reports statistical and other infor- entire educational system in the state and not 

council, the former being elected by the various mation in regard to educational institutions and merely of the common-school system. C 

school organizations and the latter comprising activities, public and private, in the state, from The county unit form of organization is being ] 

the faculty sponsors for the various societies. kindergartens to universities and colleges, and successfully used in the operation of the country 

All regulations of student activities are handled including libraries, schools of music, art, etc., so. schools of Cascade County, Mont. The plan of : 

thru this body and must be approved by both that a history of all activities in the state may caring for the finances has led to much better ] 

divisions before they become effective. All as- be obtained. business management in all third-class districts. 


semblies are handled by the student body who 
assume the responsibility for the program each 
week. Any movement which affects the entire 


County unit campaigns have also been launched 
in Dawson and Sheridan Counties, Montana, and 
a large number of the counties voted for the sys- 


3. The statistics of each state are to be col 
lected and compiled in such form and manner 
that they may be easily and correctly comparable 


school and in which all the students participate, : : ‘ : tem before the expiration of the time limit set 

" : one. 2 with those of other states. All the states are to 

is similarly handled by them This was very sag ir a by law 

learly. ill ated i he recent c: sien f collect information on all items included in the a 

Clearly illustrated in the recent campaign for Meinion cant ent br the Berens. of Education rhe latest innovation in Montana is the open 

Christmas Seals where the high school students rs ing of part-time schools for children who work 

alone sold more than $200 worth. 4. The state departments are to collect for the and who cannot continue their education until 

. . "Oe ; i< ; ‘oe ‘ »] 7 . " 

A plan for using the army mental tests in Bureau biennially, all statistics of all classes of they pass thru the high school or are 18 years of 

schools has recently been formulated by a com- Cducational systems and institutions in their re age. The schools have been begun under a law 
. . . . . . + . tive ste < ali ¥ vale) sar } rorya re » . . 

mittee of the National Research Council. The spective states, making unnecessary the prepara- passed by the last legislature which provides for 

tests have been used for some time on individual tion by local school officers, of numerous reports. the attendance of all children in first-class dis- 


/ : . ring iformi ; statistics furniehe: , . . 
children, but not on larger groups. It is now and insuring uniformity in statistic furnished tricts until the age of 18 unless thev are excused 
planned to employ them in handling large groups ‘° the federal and state offices from school to enter employment, or unless they 
of children, even whole classrooms at one time 5. The state departments are to furnish to have completed high school 
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a eats niisledna ae did for the Schools of the City of | 

bered — ! Hundreds 
|] exam | Kort Worth, Texas! } some 

sited | tne aS te by far the choapect end gost sanitary A 9 % Schools 

ional jour products ecein seat year te yout Procee : 

ite, Youre ver y truly, 

ol z a 
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sh to : 

sary Basing our figures on the 

sine experience of over 500 

rable Boards of Education it 

a costs approximately 60 

1¢ to cents to 75 cents to clean 

a and refinish a_ school 


desk by our “*CASMIRE 
eing | PROCESS’’— making new 


intry 


~~ desks out of old, at a sav- 
etter ing of many dollars. Be 
ae sure to get this 1n your 
and | budget for 1920. 
Sys- 
t set 
| NATIONAL WOOD 


vn | | RENOVATING CO. 








until SOLE OWNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
rs of **CASMInE PROCESS” 

law 

fae 317-319 East 8th Street 
dis- KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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they Warehouses: Los Angeles and 


Indianapolis. 
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U. 8. STANDARD 


Standard Equipment for Schools, 
Hospitals and Doctors’ Offices. 


INCE 1863 the Chicago Scale Co. has built 


standard scales--built them complete in every 
detail (not assembled). The integrity of this 
pioneer company stands back of every De Luxe 


scale with an iron-clad guarantee. 


A few of the hundreds of cities and 
towns whose schools are De Luxe 
equipped: 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Beloit, Wisc. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 




















. D 
Oshkosh, Wisc. of 
Worcester, Mass. = _-stil ~ oo 

, Capacity, 300 Ibs., Graduated in 1-4 lbs. Height, N 

Syracuse, N. Y. 58 inches; Floor space, 13 inches x 24 inches; ‘Plat- ten 
Ithaca, N. Y. form, 10 1-2 inches x 13 1-2 inches. ~ 
NO] 

Detroit, Mich. S 
“ee pa bee 
Louisville, Ky. f De] 
° i 

All grade schools in state of Utah a 
Pueblo, Colo. Ru 
Columbus, Ohio wa 
Phoenix, Ariz. ‘ia 
Elgin, IIl. | a 
a 

Aurora, IIl. of 
ro" 

er’ 

Ask your dealer about the De Luxe or let ye 

‘eee : Ce 

us send descriptive literature. ee 

at 

o a ~ Cl 

(Hicage Seale (o, " 
ESTABLISHED » 1863 : 

AS N.DAVIS & o-) A close-up of the legible, easy reading De Luxe measur- pr 

. . - g ! g: of 

(Grand Crossing) ing device. Accurately measures from 2 feet, 6 A 

CHICAGO inches, to 6 feet, 6 inches. Graduated in 1-4 inches. er 

al 

S$ 
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5000 Short 


The United States is short 
5000 schools and institutions 
which should have been built 
during the past few years. This 
shortage is being met by an in- 
creased building programme. 


Will you build wisely and well ? 


Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and 
Trim complete the fire- proof 
building, — confine fire to its 
point of origin and minimize 
the danger to the occupants of 
a room like this. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


52 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York Office 
130 East 15th St. 


Chic ago Office 
19 S. La Salle St 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 











PERSONAL NEWS of 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
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Dr. R. B. Teitrick, formerly division director 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
at Harrisburg, has resigned to enter the insur- 


ance business in C 
Mr. A. H. M. Curtis, 


incinnati. 

formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Manchester, N. H., has re- 
signed. Mr. Curtis is succeeded by Mr. F. A. 
Norris of North Troy, Vt. 

Supt. Sidney Pickens of Batesville, Ark., has 
been appointed High School Visitor for the State 
Department of Education. 

Mr. Lee R. 
schools of 
pointed 


Driver, formerly superintendent of 
Randolph County, Ind., has been ap 
director of the new State Bureau of 
Rural Education for Pennsylvania. Mr. Driver 
early associated himself with school work and 
has made teaching his life work. He was elected 
county superintendent in 1907 and held the posi- 
tion up to the time of his recent appointment. 

Prof. David P. Barrows, of the University of 
California, has recently been elected president 
of that institution by the regents. Dr. Bar- 
rows succeeds B. I. Wheeler who resigned sev 
eral months ago after a service of about twenty 
years. Prof. Barrows is a graduate of Pomona 
College, has a master’s degree given by the Uni- 
versity of California and has completed courses 
at Columbia University and the University of 
Chicago. From 1903 to 1909 he was director of 
education in the Philippine Islands 

Mr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, a well-known 
tor and at one time superintendent of schools 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, died at his home in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mr. Millspaugh was superintend 
ent of schools at Salt Lake from 1890 to 1899, 
and served as president of the Winona Norma) 
School from 1899 to 1904. In 1904 he was made 


educa- 





president of the Los Angeles Normal School, ana 
recently he had been acting as a member of the 
board of education of the state of California. 

Mr. Henry W. Harrub, superintendent of 
schools of Taunton, Mass., from 1905 to 1919, 
died December lith at his home after a long 
period of ill health. Mr. Harrub was a graduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., of the Wa- 
terville Classical School, Colby College and the 
Castine (Me.) Normal School. In 1890 he re- 
ceived from Colby the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. He had been connected with the schools 
of Taunton for the past 29 years, fourteen years 
of which were spent as superintendent. 

Mr. Nathaniel N. Love, 
northwest district of Bennington, Vt., 
signed to become professor of industrial 
tion at Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Supt. A. C. Stitt of Portland, Mich., 
signed after three years’ service. 

Miss Almira M. Winchester, for the past six 
vears a specialist in kindergarten education in 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, and formerly 


the 
has re- 
educa- 


superintendent of 


has re- 


an 
official of the International Kindergarten Union, 
died suddenly at Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 18th. 

Miss Winchester entered the United States 
Government Service from New York, where she 
had been educational director of the National 
Kindergarten Association. Previous to that she 
had been director of kindergartens and head of 
the kindergarten training schools of Fort Worth, 


Tex. She was the author of numerous bulletins 
and reports on kindergarten education. 

Mr. George Wilder, superintendent of schools 
at Casper, Wyo., has been elected president of 
the Wyoming Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Margaret T. Maguire, a teacher for the 
past 26 years in the schools of Philadelphia, has 
announced her candidacy for the position of as- 
sociate superintendent. Under the rules of the 
board, the superintendent suggests the name of 
two candidates whom he considers best fitted, 
and from the two names, the committee selects 
the candidate most favorable in their opinion, and 
the selection must be further ratified by the 
board as a whole. The ehances,of Miss Maguire 
for appointment are in considerable doubt because 


pe ~~ 
@) V1 
: by Ly) 


of the policy of the school authorities not to favor 
a woman candidate. 

The teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind., on November 
26th, unveiled a bas-relief of the late J. N. Study, 
in memory of his services as superintendent of 
schools. The bust was designed by Miss Cath- 
erine Ingels of Chicago and was provided with 
funds collected by volunteer contributions from 
teachers, pupils and friends of Mr. Study. 

The Fort Wayne board of education has been 
asked to name the new high school after Mr. 
Study out of respect to his memory and in ap- 
preciation of his work as an educator. 

Mr. Arthur G. Erickson, of the Michigan State 
Normal College, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Ypsilanti, Mich., to succeed Mr. 
W. B. Arbaugh. Mr. Arbaugh has recently be- 
come head of the Detroit-Wayne county educa- 
tional system. 

Dean E. A. Birge of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, at Madison, has withdrawn the condition un- 
der which he accepted the presidency in 1918 and 
has accepted the permanent appointment. 

Dr. Theodore MacDowell, associate superintend- 
ent, Philadelphia, Pa., died early in November. 

Mr. J. H. Pitts, clerk to the superintendent of 
schools of New York City, has been given an ex- 
tended leave of absence until such time as he 
may retire, Mr. Pitts has been connected with ‘he 
New York schools for the past forty years and 
has for the past seven months been unable to 
perform the duties of the office because of failing 
eyesight. 

Supt. Wm. D. Fuller of Portland, Me., has been 
reelected and his salary raised to $4,000 per year. 


Mr. L. Thomas Hopkins of Marblehead, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Amsbury. 

Mr. Arthur D. Hall of Three Forks, Mont., 


died in that city on November 17th. 

Supt. W. E. Baker of Telluride, Colo., tn his 
recent automobile trip to the Milwaukee conven- 
tion of the N. E. A., claims the highest record in 
miles for an automobile overland trip. Mr. Baker 
who was accompanied by his wife and son, made 
the trip in a Dodge car, the round trip covering 
a distance of 3,825 miles. Nearly 1,000 miles of 
the journey was made thru the Rocky Mountains, 
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HOLOPHANE 






An overwhelming majority of 
school-architects regard Holo- 
phane as the standard system of 





n essential 
odern BY chool Construction 


lighting with the idea of improv- 
ing it, our engineering department 
will advise you on your problems, 































illumination an es- submitting complete plans and 
sential for securing maximum ef- blue prints if you wish. This 
ficiency and economy in lighting service 1s free. You will be under 
and for safeguarding the eyesight no obligation to specify Holo- 
of school children and teachers. phane_ Reflectors, though you 
Whether you are putting up a Surely will do so. 
new building, making additions ani for a free copy of the non- 
to or remodeling existing struc- 0 ie a geen [lumi 
ee is : m So atio or ochools , ane put your 
tures, or studying your present problems ip to us. 
HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. 
“igs Dept. D.-15, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 
olophane Reflector-Refractor : i 
Used in many well-lighted schools Works: Newark, Ohio 
up to a maximum of $1,600. Teachers in the creases of $100. Those below $650 will receive 
es kindergarten will begin at $1,000, and will De no increases until their salaries have been raised 
Whiz @ . given increases of $100 up to a maximum ot to the required level. 
SO $1,500. Cooking, sewing and drawing teachers in Rockland, Mass. The teachers have been given 
the grades will begin at $1,150, and will be given increases of $100 in salary. 
increases of $100 up to maximum of $1,750. Man- Marlboro, Mass. The teachers have been giver 
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New Schedule in Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has 2dopted a sal- 
ary schedule to include the teachers, clerks and 
other employes of the school system. The sched 
ule provides for the following: 

Superintendent of schools, $6,000; 
superintendents, $4,600; business manager and 
clerk, $4,600; principals in high schools, $4,500 
maximum; assistant principals, $3,600 maximum; 
men teachers, $3,250 max:mum; women teachers, 
$2,500 maximum; head clerk, $1,300 maximum; 
clerks, $1,200 maximum. 

Principals in Elementary schools, two 
minimum $1,700 and maximum $1,825; 
units, minimum $1,750 and maximum $1,900; 
units, minimum $1,800 and maximum $2,000; 
units, minimum $1,850 and maximum $2,100; 
units, minimum $1,900 and maximum $2,200; 
seven units, $1,950 minimum and $2,275 maxi- 
mum; eight units, minimum $2,000 and maximum 
$2,375; nine units, minimum $2,050 and maximum 
$2,475; ten units, minimum $2,100 and maximum 
2,575; eleven units, minimum $2,150 and maxi- 
mum $2,650; twelve units, minimum $2,200 and 
maximum $2,750; thirteen units, minimum $2,250 
and maximum $2,850; fourteen units, minimum 
$2,300 and maximum $2,950: fifteen units, mini- 
mum $2,400 and maximum $3,025; sixteen units, 
minimum $2,500 and maximum $3,125: soventeen 
units, minimum $2,600 and maximum $3,225; 
eighteen units, minimum $2,700 and maximum 
$3,325; nineteen units, minimum $2,800 and maxi- 
mum $3,400; twenty units, minimum $2,900 and 
maximum $3,500. 

Teachers in the elementary schools, from grade 
one to eight, and the preparatory school, will be- 
gin at $1,000, and will be given increases of $100 


assistant 


units, 
three 
four 
five 
six 





ual training teachers in grades five and six, and 
music and physical training instructors will be- 
gin at $1,000, and will be given increases of $100 


up to a maximum of $1,600. Manual training 
teachers in grades seven to eight will begin at 
$1,750, and will be given increases of $125 up 


to a maximum of $2,375. Grade substitutes will 
be given $750 and high school substitutes $1,000. 

It is provided that every teacher and officer 
shall receive an increase of 25 per cent, and in 
addition, such an amount as may be required to 
bring the salaries to the new minimum of $1,000. 

Portsmouth, Va. The board has recommended 
that bonuses of $200 be given to each white 
teacher and bonuses of $100 to colored teachers 
who complete the school year in June. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Somerville, Mass. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the finance committee provid 
ing that the salaries of teachers shall. be in- 
creased $400 a year, dating from December 29th. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The board has given the 
teachers increases of $100, beginning January 
first. 

Birmingham, Ala. The board has granted in- 


creases of $10 per month to the grammar sch»ol 
teachers. 
Providence, R. I. New salaries recently granted 
to the school officials are as follows: Superin 
tendent of Schools, $5,500; First Assistant, 
$4,000; Second Assistant, $3,000; Third Assistant, 
$2,500; Supervisor of Primary Schools, $2,000; 
Supervisor of Special Schools, $2,000; Director 
of Kindergartens, $2,000; Secretary of the School 


Committee, $4,100; Director of Vocational Cuid 
ance, $2,900; Truant Officer, $2,500. 
Lowell, Mass. The city council has transferred 


more than $59,000 from the general treasury to 
the school department appropriation which will 
permit of increases in salary for the teachers. 
Teachers receiving $850 a year or upwards will 
receive increases of $200; those receiving between 
$850 and $750 will receive increases of $150; 
those between $750 and $650 will receive in- 


increases of $200 in salary 


Chicopee, Mass. Teachers who have taught five 
years or more will receive increases of $300. 
Those who have taught four years will receive 
$250, three years $200, two years $150, and one 
vear $100. Women teachers in the high school 
will receive $1,600 

Chicago Heights, Ill. The school board of Dist. 
No. 170, Cook County, has raised the salaries of 
the teachers by an emergency bonus of $15 per 


month. The bonus is effective for the remaining 


months of the school year and is given in addi- 
tion to the $50 bonus already voted for each 
teacher who teaches the full ten months. The 


board has also taken steps toward the preparation 
of a new salary schedule which will keep the ef- 
ficient teachers in the system and attract superior 
teachers from outside. 

The school board of Umatilla, Ore., has fixed 
the minimum salary for teachers at $1,000. The 
salary of the principal of elementary schools has 


been raised from $1,125 to $1,500. 
Quincy, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $300 to each teacher receiving the maximum 


salary on January first; $100 to elementary teach- 
ers with two years’ normal training and $200 for 
those who have had three vears’ training; $100 to 
teachers maximum $850, plus $100 per 
year for each year of service up to the maximum; 
$300 a year to masters’ assistants, and $300 to 
high school 
Newton, Mass 
given the teachers 
The school board of 
the city council to 


whose 


assistants 
Increases of $200 have been 
Detroit, Mich., has asked 
approve the granting of $50 
bonuses to teachers and janitors. The present 
bonus is to be given in lieu of the former $15 
and $25 bonuses and is to be effective beginning 
with January 

Houston, Tex. Supt. P. W. Horn has presented 
a tentative schedule of salaries for the next year. 
The schedule provides for a minimum of $800 and 
a maximum of $1,500 after eight years for grade 
teachers High school teachers will begin at 


Continued from Page 73 
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Guardene Soda 
and Acid Fire 
Extinguisher — 
required in 
many risks by 
insurance and 
other regula- 
tions. 24 ins. 
high. 





_—" 
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Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher — 


Guardene Pump Tank. Effective on all 
Capacity 5 gals. A kinds of fire, 
powerful pump-—- will particularl 

throw a stream 50 feet. gasoline and oil. 
Inside coated with as- 


eee A Coane Fire 
Protection Service 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company offers a complete fire protection 
service. Besides the Pyrene and Guardene fire extinguishers, they 
are prepared to furnish pump tanks, chemical engines, waste cans 
and every other appliance for fire protection. 








The lightness and simplicity of Pyrene Extinguishers recommend 
them for school use where a woman or young child may have to 


Pyrene Oily Waste Can. 


ee comte put out a fire. Pyrene extinguishers can be left in unheated build- 
ion of waste and rub- ° ° 

bish.. 13 to 2034" in ings as they will not freeze. 

ches high. 


Guardene extinguishers have all the improvements of the soda and 
acid type. This extinguisher weighs 40 pounds and is highly effective 
on all fires except gasoline or oil. 


4 Pyrene and Guardene Extinguishers can be purchased from 
: hardware, automobile or school supply dealers everywhere 


~ PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
y 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet —‘Making 
Schools Safe From Fire’’, or we will be glad to send upon request 


a representative to look over your school buildings and consult 
with you upon their fire protection requirements. 


ye 
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Guariene 21 gallon soda and acid chemical 
engine can be moved through narrcw aisles 
and operated in confined spaces 
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Ue F YOU will write us, giv- 
un ing the exact number and 
= Jal : . . 

Uc size of windows in each room, 
is our experts will be pleased to 
Ue make suggestions and will 
iis quote you on equipping 
is your building. This places 
Us you under no obligation. 
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- Proven Best by Actual Service 





cn Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 
A Meet Every School Requirement 


In every field of human endeavor one product assumes leader- 
ship by the force of its own quality and service. ‘Men 
who are big aim to give their product that impress of individ- 
uality and personality which makes it the power and leader in 
its field. The penalty of leadership is imitation. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades have won their spurs 
because of their Quality, Durability and Adaptability,—three 
important points, which back up and insure Satisfactory Service. 


In schools where perfect light and ventilation are of 
vital importance Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades prove 
their true worth. They protect the eyes of both teacher and 
pupils from injury, by shutting out the glaring rays of the sun, 


and at the same time let in a flood of soft daylight, insuring 
ideal studying conditions. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY at the N. E. A. 
A demonstration of our shade will interest you. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WILL 
BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


* Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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The more your Text Books are handled 
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and the less care you give them the more — 





quickly you will have to replace them! 
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Continued from Page 70 
$1,100 and will advance to $1,800 after eight 
years. Principals in elementary schools will be- 
gin at $1,700 and will advance to $2,500 after 
nine years. High School principals will receive 
$2,500 to $3,000 as may be determined by the 
board. 


It is provided that grade teachers shall have 
two years of normal or college training above 
the high school, or two years of work as a super- 
numerary or in service outside the city. Two ad- 
ditional years of college or normal training will 
entitle the teacher to a second-year rating. High 
school teachers must have a college or univer- 
sity degree, with at least four years of training 
beyond the high school, and two years of outsid: 
experience, or service in the elementary grades 
of the city. 

Department heads will 
tion to the above salaries. 

Cincinnati, O. The minimum salary of high 
school teachers has been fixed at $1,200. The 
Maximum salary for high school teachers has 
been fixed at $2,800, that of heads of departments 
at $3,000, that of assistant principals at $3,500, 
and of principals at $4,500. 

Medford, Mass. Beginning January first, all 
teachers who had served three years or more re- 
ceived increases of $300; those in the second year 
of service received $200; those in the first year 
of service received $100. All teachers will receive 
increases of $100 until they reach the maximum 
salary of $1,400 for the first six grades, $1,500 for 
the junior high school, $1,600 for women assist- 


receive $300 in addi- 


ants in the senior high school, $2,200 for men 
assistants. 
Westbrook, Me. The salaries of the teachers 


have been raised twenty per cent. 

Upton, Mass. Beginning January first, the sal- 
aries of teachers in Upton and West Upton were 
Taised 25 per cent. 

Webster, Mass. The teachers have received in- 
Creases of $90, to be effective for the remainder 
of the school year. 

Muskegon, Mich. Teachers receiving between 
$800 and $1,000 have received increases of ten 
der cent. Those receiving more than $1,000 re- 
Celved five per cent increases. 


You can teach thrift and overcome wanton 
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waste if YOU—the school officials—set a good 


example to the pupils. 


Show an interest in 


this big item of school expense. 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 
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Alma, Mich. The board has fixed the minimum 
salary at $1,100 per year. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Teachers’ 
raised from $100 to $200 
and cleaning women have been given raises ap- 
proximating $200 each. Supt. P. M. Hughes has 
been given a raise of $2,000 

Manchester, N. H. Under a new schedule, grade 
teachers are given a minimum of $900 and a 
maximum of $1,300. Men high school teachers 
are given a minimum of $1,300 and a maximum 
of $1,700, and women teachers a minimum of 
$1,100 and a maximum of $1,500. 

Beloit, Wis. The board has raised the salaries 
of the teachers by $20 a month. The increase 
became effective January first and affects only 
those who signed contracts previous to July 2. 

New Britain, Conn. The board has given flat 
increases of $300 to the teachers. The increases 
are to be effective until September, 1920, when a 
new schedule will go into effect. 

Canton, Mass. Beginning January first, the 
minimum salary of the grade teachers was raised 
to $1,000. 

Oberlin, O. The board has granted 
of seventeen per cent in salary. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The teachers have been given 
increases of $200. 

Milton, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $200 to the teachers, the superintendent and 
clerk, and all principals, and a proportionate in- 
crease to assistant principals, special assistants 
and nurses. . 

Everett, Mass. Bonuses of $50 have been given 
to the teachers, beginning with January first. 

Melrose, Mass. “The teachers have been given 
increases of $400. 

Woburn, Mass. The teachers have been given 
temporary increases of $200 in salary, retroactive 
to December and effective thru January and Feb- 
ruary. Further increases of $200 are to be given 
after that time. 

Winchester, Mass. 


salaries have been 
Janitors, custodians, 


increases 


Increases of $200 have been 


given. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has adopted a new 
salary schedule which provides for the following 
salaries: 

Elementary schools, first year, $900; second 
year, $1,000; third year, $1,100; fourth year, 


A Holden Book Cov 


Made of Unfinished Leatherette Fibre Material 


On All New Books and Those in Good Condition 


Means just twice as much service from them 
besides keeping them clean, neat and sanitary 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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$1,200; junior high, first year, $1,100 up to a 
maximum of $1,400 in the fourth year; senior 
high (women), $1,300 the first year, increased 
by $100 yearly up to $1,600 the fourth year; 
men, $1,800, first year, and $100 yearly until the 
maximum of $2,100 is reached. 

Reading, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $300 to the teachers. Special -teachers and 
principals have been given increases of twenty 
per cent and janitors 25 per cent. 

Revere, Mass. A sliding scale of salaries has 
been adopted by the board, providing for in- 
creases ranging from forty per cent down to ten 
per cent. 

Chicopee, Mass. Teachers who have taught five 
years or more have been given increases of $300. 
Those who have taught less than five years have 
been given increases of $100 the first year, $150 
the second year, $200 the third year, and $250 the 
fourth year. 2 

Brookline, Mass. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for a minimum of $1,500 
and a maximum of $2,000 for elementary teach- 
ers in the upper grades; a minimum of 91,400 
and a maximum of $1,900 for teachers in the 
first six grades; a minimum of $2,500 and a 
maximum of $3,500 for grammar school princi- 
pals; a minimum of*’$1,400 and a maximum of 
$1,950 for primary school principals. 

Stratford, Conn. Increases of $230 have been 
given to the teachers. 

Gloucester, Mass. Increases ranging from $200 
to $300 per annum have been given the teachers. 

Lexington, Ky. An increase in the school tax 
levy has been proposed to permit of increases of 
twenty per cent in salaries and an extended term 
of ten months. The proposed increase indicates 
a total increase of 36 per cent in five years, in- 
creases of 16.20 per cent having been made in 
four years. 

Keene, N. H. Increases of $200 have been given 
to teachers in the high school. First-year teach- 
ers have been raised from $800 and $850 to $1,000. 

Beverly, Mass. Increases of $200 have been 
given the teachers. The present increases are in 
addition to the increases of $150 given in Sep- 
tember. 

Cleveland, 0. Teachers who have taught one 
(Concluded on Page\75) 
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IS SHE WORTH 
INSURING? 


You pay fire insurance on your 
home. 


You pay damage insurance on 
your car. 


Are not the lives of school children 


worth insuring against the perils 
of fire? 


Of course there is only one answer. 


And the best way to safeguard 
their lives is to equip your school 
building with the Kirker-Bender 
Fire Escape—the safest, most 
practical ever devised. 

Any mechanic can erect it. 


Write today for particulars. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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| e ° | 
nvitation | 
You are most cordially in- 
vited to visit the Hon Duprin 
booth at the National Ed- 
ucation Association Con- 
vention, Bollivar-Ninth 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 23rd to 27th. 


Here you will have the first 
opportunity to examine the 
new model 





Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


There will be present a representa- 
tive of this company who will be 
glad to explain fully the new fea- 
tures that make Pon Duprins even 
better than they have been in the 
past. 


Let him answer any questions you 
may have on your ‘mind regarding 
Pon Duprin devices; let him explain 
anything you do not understand; let 
him show you how easily even your 
old buildings may be equipped with 
Pon Duprin latches, regardless of 
the type of doors involved. 


Make Pon Duprin headquarters 
YOUR headquarters. May we not 
expect the pleasure of seeing you? 


St. Rita’s Hospital, Lima, Ohio. 
Meyer J. Sturm, Chicago, Architect 


Vonnegut 
Hardware 
Co. 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 


Meets Every Schoolroom 
Requirement 


Perfect Illumination is provided by the scientifically de- 
signed reflecting dome which distributes the light rays 
evenly on desks and blackboards, and by the lowe1=part of 
the bowl which eliminates all glare and diffuses the light in 
soft, clear radiance without harsh shadows. 

Entirely Enclosed, Denzar is both the most efficient and 
most durable lighting unit 
is protected from dust, dirt and insects, while the current of 
air passing upward prevents overheating and lengthens the 
life of the lamp—renewals and cleaning are thus reduced 
No extra janitor service required. 

Better Light for Less Money, in class rooms, halls, offices 
and assembly rooms, because Denzar makes use of the eco- 
nomical high powered Mazda C lamp. 

Eye Strain and Fatigue eliminated with Denzar,—hence 
closer attention and better results are secured during study 
When Denzar is installed in school rooms a de- 
crease in nervousness and distraction is noticeable. 





to a minimum. 


periods. 


efficiency is increased. 


detail. 


Many Types and Sizes make Denzar suitable for every 
school room requirement. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers. 
219 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, 


Unlike an open unit, the lamfr 


Pupil 


The Denzar catalog explains in i 


CHICAGO 





(Concluded from Page 73) 
year or more have been given increases of twenty 
per cent. Most of the increases are retroactive to 
September first. Teachers who have been in serv- 
ice less than one year receive approximately 
fifteen per cent increases. 

Canton, O. The teachers have been given in- 
creases of $10 per month. 

Newark, N. J. The teachers have received in- 
creases of $10, dating from October first. 

Somerville, Mass. The teachers have been giv- 
en increases of $400. The increases date from 
December 29th. 

Fall River, Mass. Flat increases of $400 have 
been given, beginning with the new year. 

The Massachusetts House has passed a bill pro- 
viding for increases of $384 for Boston teachers. 

Amesbury, Mass. Under a new salary schedule, 
teachers receiving $1,500 or less, will be given in- 
creases of 35 per cent and those receiving more, 
will be given a twenty per cent increase. 

Taunton, Mass. Th board has adopted a slid- 
ing scale of salaries, ranging from $75 for teach- 
ers in the first year of service, to $300 for those 
in their fourth year. The increases went into 
effect in January. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. Increases of twenty per cent 
have been given to the teachers. 

Portland, Me. The board has raised the sal- 
aries of teachers by $300 to a maximum of $900. 
Salaries over the maximum have been increased 
by $100 to a maximum yet to be fixed. 

Rockville, Conn. The salaries of the teachers 
have been increased $200, dating from January 
first. 

Winnetka, Ill., has fixed the minimum salary 
of tachers at $1,200. Glencoe has a minimum 
Salary of $1,200 and Highland Park a minimum 
of $1,350. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has raised the 
Minimum salary of grade teachers from $850 to 
$1,000 per year. 

Clinton, Mass. Increases of $250 have been 
given to each of the sixty teachers of the school 
system. 

Saugus, Mass. The teachers have been given 
increases ranging from $200 to $400. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Increases of $400 have been 
given the teachers, effective February first. 


Rumford, Me. A new salary schedule has been 
adopted providing for a minimum of $850 and a 
maximum of $900. 

Atchison, Kans. The board has increased the 
salary of the grade teachers $10 per month. It is 
planned to set a minimum of $1,000 for the next 
year. The superintendent’s salary has been raised 
from $3,000 to $3,600 per year. 

Rolla, Mo. Teachers’ salaries have been raised 
twenty per cent this year. 

Rockford, Ill. Additional revenue in the 
amount of $133,000 has been voted, of which $106,- 
400 will be paid out in salary increases to 
teachers. 

Nashville, Tenn. Supt. H. C. Weber has recom- 
mended that the period for reaching the maxi- 
mum salary for teachers be reduced from nine to 
seven years, that the minimum salary shall begin 
at $75 per month and increase by $5 a month 
until the salary reaches $100 per month. It is 
also suggested that a group known as the cadet 
teacher be created, this group to be composed of 
inexperienced help who undertake their first 
year’s teaching under supervision, and who re 
main in this group until they have completed 
their apprenticeship and are recommended for 
teaching positions by the superintendent. 

New Orleans, La. A movement has been be- 
gun to hasten action by the Supreme court in 
the matter of an increase in the school fund 
from 3% to five mills. It is proposed to use 75 
per cent of the fund for teachers’ salary increases. 

The East Tennessee Educational Association, at 
its recent meeting, adopted a resolution favoring 
an organization of state teachers which should 
secure more adequate compensation and longer 
school terms. 

Worcester, Mass. The city council has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the mayor that 
$41,000 be transferred from corporation taxes to 
the school board salary account. 

Saginaw, Mich. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for an increase in the 
minimum from $75 to $85 and a bonus of $100 
for teachers receiving not more than $1,800 per 
year. The board of estimates has been asked for 
an additional fund of $16,000 for this purpose. 

Dubuque, Ia. The board has given increases 
of $50 to high school and grade teachers, princi- 








pals and supervisors. The present increase which 
is in addition to that given in September, and in 
June, makes the increase from last year an even 
$300. It provides a maximym of $1,200 for teach- 
ers in grades one to six inclusive, $1,230 for 
teachers in grades seven and eight, and $1,280 for 
assistant principals. 

Women teachers in the high school are raised 
to the new maximum of $1,550. p 

Newton, Kans. The board has fixed the salaries 
of grade teachers at from $80 to $105; those in 
the junior high school at from $85 to $140, and 
those in the high school at from $100 to $175. 
Principals are included in each case. 

It is provided that teachers shall receive full 
pay for the two weeks’ vacation at Christmas 
time. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. Two increases in salary 
Have been given to the teachers since the year’s 
contracts were signed last spring. A bonus of 
$95 was given in June and a further increase of 
$100 was provided in November. The superin- 
tendent’s salary has been raised from $1,900 to 
$2,720. 

A teachers’ council has been organized, with 
nine members, elected from the different groups 
of teachers. The high school principal and the 
superintendent are ex-officio members. The sup- 
erintendent is general chairman and a temporary 
chairman is appointed at each meeting. 

Chicago, Ill. Approximately $2,000,000 is to be 
made available for extra distribution in the form 
of salary increases. 

The Boston school teachers are preparing to 
take their request for increased salaries before 
the legislature and a determined stand is ex- 
pected. The teachers’ council has united on two 
propositions, namely, a flat increase for every per- 
son in the teaching service, and a definite in- 
crease of $600. The school board declares it is 
unable to carry out these provisions and points 
out that it has granted a salary schedule calling 
for more than a large majority of the teachers 
requested. 

The taxpayers of St. Louis, Mo., at a recent 
election, voted to increase the school tax from 
60 to 75 cents. The proceeds of the tax will be 
used to pay increases in salary. 

















Winter Emphasizes the Need of a School Lunch Room 


The cold winter months make it necessary for many pupils to carry 
lunches. These lunches will naturally be cold. They are not inviting. 
They do not have the energizing effect on a child’s mind that good, 
wholesome, hot lunches provide. 

Why not give the children a chance this winter? Why not provide a 
lunch room where they can secure hot lunches? Or, if they must eat 
cold lunches, give them a place to eat where they can enjoy their food 
Leading schools everywhere are adopting the school lunch room plan 
In many cases, the food is prepared by the domestic science department 
A nominal charge is made for-the food and this, in many cases, defrays 


Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal school lunch room equipment is the stand- 
ard everywhere. Being made of fine grade cast iron heavily porcelain 
enameled, the table bases withstand the rough school usage for years, 
And the Sani-Onyx tops, with their raised edges, are not only thoroughly 
protected against breakage but also prevent dishes from slipping onto 
the floor. The entire ‘able is white as china, easily cleaned and never 
requires tablecloths. 

SEND THIS COUPON 
and we will send you our latest catalogue showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Metal and Sani-Onyx lunch room equipment. Send us the 











size of your space and we'll send you blue print layouts of yout com- 
the expense of the department. plete installation. 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
Dept. 5622, North Chicago, Wl. 
Gentlemen Please send me your latest catalog. My 
space is about ft. ly ft 
’ PE, a PROS OREN FE Fee oC aHVe eee ee bb te voresecccuseec esau 
School Lunch Room Equipment ~~“ 
member of the council. The council appoints to any political or industrial power outside of 
committees from the electorate to assist in the itself. Dr. Eliot declared that nothing worse 
work of that body and one member serves as ex could happen to the teaching profession. He 
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HIGHLAND PARK TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 

The teachers of Highland Park, Mich.; have 
formed an organization to be known as the High- 
land Park Teachers’ Council. The group is com- 
posed of representatives elected by, and from, the 
teaching staff, exclusive of administrative of- 
ficers, in the ratio of one representative for each 
group of twenty teachers or one-fourth fraction. 
Each school has one representative, and special 
teachers, librarians and nurses are considered 
members of the electorate of the school to which 
they are assigned. 

The council is composed of two groups, one of 
which holds office one semester only, and the 
second for one year. Thereafter, new members 
are elected during the first week of each semes- 
ter and hold office for one year, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. Heads of departments are 
not considered representatives of the council. 

The council elects by ballot a chairman, vice- 
chairman and a secretary who serve for one year, 
and whose duties are those usual ip such offices. 

Regular meetings are held on the first and 
third Thursdays of each month. A two-thirds 
majority constitutes a quorum, whose action on 
any question before the council is: valid. 

The council has for its aim the discussion and 
the introduction of recommendations concerning 
any problems affecting the welfare of the schools 
and the teaching staff. 

The council receives and considers topics af- 
fecting the welfare of the schools. These topics 
may be presented, first, by the superintendent, or 
second, in the form of a signed statement by a 



















officio chairman of any such committee. 

The council is free to discuss and to vote upo. 
all questions under consideration, but final deci 
sions are left to the superintendent, ex-officio 
member of the council, whose presence at the 
meeting is optional. When necessary, the coun 
cil may call a joint meeting of the entire elector 
ate for purposes of discussion and advice, but the 
council may take advice on such questions. 

The final vote on all matters preparatory to 
making recommendations to the administration 
shall be by roll call and the names of those vor 
ing for and against shall be entered on the rec- 
ords. In all cases, the vote shall be by acclama- 
tion or otherwise, as the chairman may direct. 

Council procedures are carefully recorded. One 
copy of the record is kept on file and one pre- 
sented to the superintendent. Publications of 
recommendations of the council and final deci 
sions of the superintendent are made to the teach 
ing staff thru the most desirable channels 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Palmyra, N. J. The schools are threatened 
with a teachers’ strike because of the inadequate 
salaries at present paid. The teachers ask a 
minimum yearly salary of $1,200. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A teachers’ council is pro- 
posed for improving the school system thru 
closer cooperation between teachers, superintend- 
ent and school board. It is planned to organize 
committees for the consideration of various sub 
jects vital to the schools. 

Portland, Me. Upon the recommendation ot 
the rules committee, the school board has re- 
moved the ban against the employment of mar- 
ried women as teachers. The new policy of the 
board is intended to prevent the depletion of the 
substitute list and to provide a means of liveli- 
hood for those who struggle against the cost of 
living. 

Unionization of teachers has recently been se- 
verely criticized by Dr. Charles W. Eliot and 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University. 
Pres. Faunce expressed the hope that the teach- 
ing profession would keep clear of submission 


holds that teaching is a high degree of altruistic 
profession and it must always remain so. 

State Commissioner C. N. Kendall of New Jer- 
sey, in his annual report, shows that the total 
enrollment in the schools of the state is 596,994, 
or an increase of 1,581 over 1918. There was an 
average daily attendance of 43,209 pupils. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
its recent meeting held in Albany, adopted reso- 
lutions expressing the attitude and ideas set forth 
by the teachers of Genesee County. The resolu- 
tion of the teachers’ association defines the teach- 
ers as servants of the children of all the people, 
as distinct from any particular class, and there- 
fore, bound to hold themselves apart from any 
organization which may subject them to the au- 


thority or influence of any group, whether of 
religion, capital or labor. The resolution also 
sets forth the present need for greater coopera- 


tion among all the people and less conflict be- 
tween particular groups, together with unwaver- 
ing support of the fundamental political institu- 
tions. 

The teachers are pledged to make an attempt 
in every community to get the facts before the 
people, in order that action may be taken before 
this situation reaches the point of seriously 
impairing the work of the public school system. 

A committee has been appointed to consider 
the matter of a closer organization of the teach- 
ers of the state. That the situation of the teach- 
ing profession demands attention is indicated by 
the fact that 100,000 of the 600,000 teaching posi- 
tions are either vacant or are held by teachers 
of inferior qualifications who are working under 
special licenses. 

The schools of the country have been asked to 
assist the Census Bureau in the collection of the 
1920 census which began January 2nd. Commis- 
sioner P. P. Claxton of the Bureau of Education, 
in an appeal for aid to the teachers, points out 
that the enumeration of the people of foreign 
extraction presents numerous difficulties because 
it is feared that their answers to questions will 
mean some form of injury to their welfare. The 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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SERVE YOUR PUPILS 
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A WHOLESOME LUNCH 





“The School Lunch Room 
is an educational feature of 
prime importance, but it is 
also a practical necessity in 
many communities where, 
for one reason or another, 
certain children are unable 
to go home to a well 
prepared noonday 
meal,” 


Louise Stevens Bryant 


In GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


(November) 


S 


Ask for these Catalogs: 





General Catalog Book Y 20 
Lunch Room Book . Book Y 10 
NOTE We are headquarters for Domestic 
Science Equipment. Write for information 








Prominent school authorities all agree that 
School Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms are a 
great benefit to the community. The advan- 
tage of a hot, well prepared noonday meal 
has been proved beyond a doubt. Wher- 


ever instituted the result has been children of better 
physical health and greater mentality. In every case the 
scholastic standard shows a marked advance. 


As the largest Cafeteria and Lunch Room Equipment 


House, we are prepared to design a Cafeteria to meet 
your special needs, or to advise you on correct equipment and 
installation. Regardless of your requirements, we can supply 
you. If you will write and tell us your plans, we will send help- 
ful literature that shows what has been done in other schools. 
If you desire, our corps of experts will make a comprehensive 
survey of your proposition. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 W. RANDOLPH ST. § CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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~ CLOW, 
Safety 


School plumbing and equipment should 
be above suspicion. You cannot afford 
to have the sanitation of your school 
even questioned. 


The name “Clow” on your sanitary 
equipment is an intangible asset, an 
advertisement of your regard for the 
health of your pupils. 


In time of epidemic of any kind, it is 
a satisfaction to know that your sanitary 
equipment is above reproach. 


The name “Clow” is assurance of this. 


Send for Catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
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(Concluded from Page 76 
schools can assist materially in quieting un- 
founded fears and in acquainting all persons with 
the main questions in the census schedule. 

It is urged that school children convey to their 
homes the fact that the taking of the census is 
a gigantic task that can. only successfully be 
carried out when the people cooperate in giving 
correct and complete answers to all questions. 

Sick Teachers to Receive Pay During Illness. 

A State policy of forty years’ standing was re 
versed a few weeks ago, when Will C. Wood, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Califor- 
nia, ruled that teachers shall be allowed pay dur- 
ing “reasonable absence” from duty on account of 
iliness. Supt. Wood defined “reasonable” absence 
as not to exceed ten days during a school year. 

It has been the custom in the past 
few of the larger California cities 
ductions from a teacher’s salary warrant for 
each day’s absence, no matter from what Cause. 
The ruling by Wood was made in a letter to Mrs. 
Belle Smyth-Grini, Superintendent of Schools for 
Merced county, who asked if deductions should 
be made from the salary of teachers absent from 
county institutes on account of illness. 


School Board Opposes Union of Teachers. 

Classing school teachers as agents of the Gov- 
ernment, like soldiers, policemen and firemen, the 
San Francisco Board of Education recently went 
Officially on record as opposed to the San Fran- 
cisco Federation of Teachers, an organization af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor 
and the San Francisco Labor Council. 

The recommendation of the board, which was 
adopted by a unanimous vote, follows: 

“Teachers in the public schools are quasi-public 
Officials. They are employes of the public; re- 
ceive their galaries from sources derived entirely 
from the public; they teach the children of all 
Classes of the people. As such public servants 
they owe loyalty to the whole body of the people. 
Like soldiers, policemen and firemen, teachers 
are agents of the Government, agents for the 
most important purpose for which governments 
exist. 


“Affiliation with an organization which, 
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WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 
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very nature, limits its membership to one class 
of the people, is inconsistent with the service 
owed to the public, and such affiliation inevitably 
imposes obligations that may make due perform- 
ance of duty as public agents at times impossible. 

“Few teachers, forming a very small percent- 
age of the entire staff, have enrolled themselves 
in the San Francisco Federation of Teachers. 
Doubtless many of these have done so without 
full-appreciation on their part or ou the part of 
the public of all of the circumstances of the case. 

“The board, therefore, contents itself with this 
official declaration: That membership in an or- 
ganization with the affiliation above described is 
violative of the duty of teachers as agents of the 
Government.” 

The action of the board follows that of the 
Fire Commission, which expressed disapproval of 
the Firemen’s Union. The wording of the reso- 
lution was construed to mean that opportunity 
would be given for teachers to withdraw from 
the federation. It was said there is no rule 
whereby continued disregard of the resolution 
might be punished, but that the board had in 
view the formulation of a rule that would pro- 
hibit, by penalty, membership in a union. 

Every one of the 1,927 teachers in the depart- 
ment will be required to sign a copy of the reso- 
lution to show that it has been read. There will 
be no excuse for not learning the attitude of the 
board. 


USING THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 
Supt. M. E. Ligon of Henderson, Ky., recently 
sent letters to the members of his board calling 
attention to articles of school interest appearing 
in the Journal. In his letters, Mr. Ligon quoted 
the titles of the articles and appended a brief 
explanatory sentence of his own. The letter reads 
as follows: 
Henderson, Ky., 


Dec. 18, 1919. 


Dear Mr. 


I hope you have had time to look over the 
American School Board Journal for December 
carefully. I am writing to call your attention to 


such items as will be of interest to us here in 
Henderson. 

1. Page 27. Interesting Village 
in Their Schools. 


Communities 
By W. S. Deffenbaugh, special- 


Wolff Plumb- 
ing—is it worth 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 


NTR 






KNOW 


ist in City Schools of the U. S. Bureau of Bdu- 


cation. This does not exactly apply to the con- 
ditions in Henderson, but the problems are the 
same as we find them in this city. 

2. Page 30. Two Teacher Rating Cards, It 
will be of some interest to us to know what is 
being done along this line in other places. 

3. Page 31. Making One Hundred Per Cent 
Boys and Girls, This is on the health of boys 
and girls, dealing especially with open-air 
schools. 

4. Page 34. Supervision of Instruction and 
the Grade Teachers’ Meeting. This is applicable 
to the situation here and I hope that you find 
time to give it thought and study. 

5. Page 35. My Dear Lester. This is the ad- 
vice of a superintendent of many years’ experi- 
ence to his nephew who has recently started out. 
You will find this humorous and containing quite 
a bit of truth. 

6, Page 36. Eachange Visits Between School 
Boards. This is a new idea. I have not seen it 
even suggested before in any of the school jour- 
nals or magazines. 

7. Page 43. Relations Existing Between 
Superintendents and School Boards in Jowa. 
This is an excellent study of conditions existing 
in the state of Iowa. You will find in it many 
things of value to us. 

8. Page 46. Grade Supervision in Small Cities. 
In some ways the article is more applicable to 
the local situation than any in the magazine. 

9. Page 47. Three Minnesota High Schools. 
I hope you are giving attention to these plans 
each month. 

10. Page 54. 


Democracy in School Administra- 
tion. 


This is an excellent editorial. 


Very truly yours, 


M. EB. Ligon, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The average salary for teachers of Rhode 
Island has been raised from $742 to $800. The 
average increase has been raised more than six 
times over that for the past ten years. 

Attleboro, Mass. Increases of $200 have been 
granted. 
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A New Liquid Soap 
Fixture For Schools 





Watrous Gravity Liquid Soap System 
(Patented) 


CHOOL wash-room difficulties have largely 

been soap difficulties. Here is a new soap 
system — sanitary, convenient, economical. 
Operates wholly by the time-proven gravity 
principle —-no moving parts to get out of 
order—a simple valve delivers a pre-determined 
supply of soap without drip or waste. The 
large soap container is simply placed on its 
receptacle as shown in the illustration and 
replaced by a full one in a moment’s time. 
This system has been adopted on sight by 
Schools and Colleges everywhere. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


UOJET 


One sanitary glass container serves any num- 
ber of wash stands, thus eliminating the tedi- 
ous filling of individual fixtures formerly used. 
An ideal system for Schools and Colleges. 
Ask for Booklet “G.” 


The Watrous Patent Plumbing Fixtures repre- 
sent the most advanced and modern ideas 
known to plumbing science. They include 
Watrous Duojet Closets and Flushing Valves, 
Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Foun- 
tains, etc. Free Catalog will be sent on 
request, giving full information. 





The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BoNE-ITE. 





D—NOTE CONCEALED HinGeE. 





CuT = ’ C—Nore Heavy Covering 


No. 23-9 SEAT B- Runs Lenciwwise. 


A--NOTE THE CouNTER Laver OF LamiNATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 
—_—— 
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—_ 
WICK-BA TE EH 3 





are fast becoming to be 
| the standard in toilet seat 
equipment for schools because they are 


Durable 

Acid Proof 
Impervious 
Easiest to Clean 


‘| unqualifiedly guaranteed 
| against cracking, splitting or checking. 


Used by leading school author- 
ities, schools of 

Chicago 

New York 

Cleveland 


Minneapolis 


and numerous 
other board engineers 





Types to fit all regular style 


closets. Sold by all leading plumbers 
and jobbers. 






If you cannot .secure locally, 
write makers 


TRERRUNSWICK- BALKE- OLLENDER (0 
623 SO WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The board of education at Atchison, Kans., has 
recently adopted a set of bylaws to govern the 
conduct and operation of the schools. The rules 
which are rather complete and definite, provide 
for the following: 


Article I. 

Sec. 1. The Board of Education of the city of 
Atchison, Kansas, is hereby declared a body cor- 
porate and shall consist of six members, three of 
whom shall be elected at the general city election 
in April of each odd numbered year. 

Sec. 2. This board shall meet in regular ses- 
sion on the first Monday of each month. Special 
meetings may be held on the call of the president 
or on the written request of three members. The 
hour for meeting shall be 8 P. M. 

Sec. 3. A majority of all members shall be 
hecessary to constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Sec. 4. The board shall be reorganized on the 
first Monday evening in August of each year, 
by the election of a president and vice-presi- 
dent from its members each of whom shall serve 
for one year and until his successor is elected and 
Qualified. The board shall also elect a clerk and 
treasurer which officers shall serve one year and 
shall not be members of said board. 

Sec. 5. Within two weeks after the reorgan- 
lation of the board in August, the president shall 
appoint the following standing committees: 
Teacher, consisting of 3 members. Finance, con- 
sisting of 3 members. Building and grounds, 
nsisting of 3 members. 

A quorum of any committee shall consist of a 
Majority of said committee. All recommenda- 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
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Correct toilet room fixtures are a vital necessity. 
fixtures cause insanitary conditions, which endanger the life 
and health of the pupils. 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


Sanitary 


Durable—Economical 


are scientifically designed and are absolutely 
sanitary in every respect. There is a certain 
completeness and finish about “NONCO” Fix- 
tures that challenges criticism. They are per- 
fect in every detail and are guaranteed to 
withstand the hard usage usually received from 
school children. 


Our fifty years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of plumbing fixtures for schools places us 
im a position to serve you most intelligently 
and economically. 


' 


WRITE US TODAY. OUR EXPERTS 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


tions of committees shall be by a majority of 
those constituting a quorum. 

Sec. 6. Except as herein otherwise specified, 
the proceedings of the board shall be governed by 
the rules prescribed in “Roberts’ Rules of Order.” 

Article IT. 

Sec. 1. The president, when present, shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the board. He shall sign 
all contracts, bonds and orders for the payment 
of money. He shall appoint all special commit- 
tees unless otherwise ordered. He shall submit 
from time to time such suggestions as in his 
opinion may be for the best interests of the 
schools. It shall be his special duty to see that 
all laws enacted by the state for the government 
of schools and all rules of the board are duly en- 
forced. He shall be ex-officio a member of all 
committees without the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. In case of the death, absence or in- 
ability of the president to act, the duties of his 
office shall be performed by the vice-president. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the clerk to 
notify all members of the board of all meetings 
of that body; to attend all meetings of the board; 
and make a full and faithful record of their pro- 
ceeding; to record all bills, notes, bonds and 
salaries passed or authorized by the board, and 
attest all orders drawn by the treasurer; to file 
all reports and communications that are accepted 
by the board; to keep safely all books, papers and 
documents belonging to this department; to keep 
full and correct accounts of all receipts and dis- 
bursements, under separate heads, in accordance 
with the most approved system of school account- 
ing, and to make such reports relating thereto 
as the superintendent may require and as re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 4. It is his duty to collect all duplicate 
receipts issued by the treasurer of the school 
board to the county treasurer, and to make a fre- 
port thereof to the board of education. 

Sec. 5. The clerk shall audit all claims and 
bills and prepare all payrolls and present a writ- 
ten report to the board for its approval at each 
regular meeting. 

Sec. 6. Before entering upon his duties, he 
shall give bond in the sum of $1,000 conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of his duties. Bond 
to be approved by the board of education. The 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINO 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOU 
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clerk shall receive for his services such compen- 
sation as the board shall deem adequate. 


Sec. 7. The clerk shall, when directed, collect 
all money due for tuition from nonresident pu- 
pils reported to him by the superintendent of in- 
struction. He shall have authority to pay inci- 
dental expenses such as express, cartage, 
telegrams, postage, etc. 

Sec. 8. The president of the board and the sup- 
erintendent shall be the only individuals author- 
ized to make purchases for, or have supplies 
charged in the name of the board of education. 

Sec. 9. The treasurer of the board of educa- 
tion shall deposit all moneys belonging to the 
board in the name of said board in such bank or 
banks as said board shall designate. Before such 
deposits are made the board shall take from such 
bank or banks a good and sufficient bond in the 
sum to be named by the board, conditioned that 
such deposits shall be promptly paid on the check 
or draft of such treasurer. 

Sec. 10. The treasurer shall prepare and sub- 
mit in writing a monthly report of the state of 
finance of the school district; and shall whenever 
required, produce at any meeting of the board or 
any committee, appointed for the purpose of ex 
amining his account, all books and papers per- 
taining to his office; he shall pay moneys only on 
warrant signed by the president or vice-president 
and countersigned by the clerk; he shall issue 
duplicate receipts for all moneys received; one to 
the person from whom the money is received; 
and one to the clerk of the board of education; 
and shall execute a bond in such sum as the 
board of education shall require, with sufficient 
sureties, to be approved by it, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of his duties of treasurer of 
such board of education. His compensation shall 
be fixed annually by the board. 

Sec. 11. The finance committee shall have 
charge of all matters relating to the obtaining of 
funds whether from taxation, issuing of bonds, 
or other sources. It shall be its duty to insure 
the property of the board and to prepare an 
estimate to be furnished to the board for the 
annual tax levy for school purposes and to 
recommend a bank or banks as depository for 
funds of the board. It shall from time to time 
examine or cause to be examined the books and 
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among Schools. The distance be 
tween the ash wagon and the 
Hoistway can be as great as 36 
inches. Needs only one man for 
the complete job. 
need THIS one. 
looks! 


Surely you 


This is the most popular Hoist 
| 

| As easy as it 
| 
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accounts of the clerk and treasurer and receive 
from the treasurer all warrants, bonds or cou- 
pons drawn upon or paid out of the fund of the 
board and cancel and turn over same to the clerk 
who shall keep them until destroyed by order of 
the board. 

Sec. 12. The committee on teachers shall 
recommend extensions and readjustments of the 
scope of educational activities. It shall be the 
duty of this committee, acting with the superin- 
tendent, to nominate to the board at any regular 
meeting, or at a special meeting called for the 
purpose, on or before the time of the regular 
monthly meeting in April, a list of principals and 
teachers to be elected for the ensuing year; and 
they shall at any time, when there are one or 
more vacancies, nominate teachers to supply the 
same, but no person shall without the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent, be nominated to the 
board unless by an affirmative vote of the en- 
tire membership of the committee. They shall 
have power to make temporary appointments in 
case of vacancies, or to make permanent ap- 
pointments in such cases as they have been pre- 
viously authorized by the board to do. They shall 
in all cases recommend the salaries to be paid 
teachers whom, they nominate. They shall ex- 
amine the schools thruout the city as carefully 
as practicable, and report to the superintendent 
any suggestions they have to make concerning 
the management or instruction in the schools. 
With the superintendent they may suspend any 
teacher for cause, and report the same to the 
board at its next meeting. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the committee 
on buildings and grounds to keep all buildings 
and grounds in proper condition and to recom- 
mend such changes and repairs as it deems neces- 
sary. It shall consult with architects and procure 
suitable plans for new buildings, additions and re- 
pairs, when instructed so to do by the board. 
This committee shall recommend employment of 
and shall have the authority to discharge and di- 
rect all janitors and engineers. 

Sec. 14. The order of business for each regular 
meeting shall be: 


1. Cailing the roll 
2. Reading of minutes. 
3. Report of the Superintendent. 


Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam power plants 
tions are in some of the largest buildings in the country, and they include school buildings, 
churches, railroad stations, 
power plants in large schools anywhere in the United States and Canada, are as cordi- 
ally invited as inquiries relating to G & G Hoists. 


What Are You Paying for Gangs of : 
Husky Men to Remove Your | 
School’s Ashes ? 


HIS unnecessary waste of real money, time and labor is offset at 
your School building from the minute you install one of the 


Models of the G & G Telescopic Hoist. 


Can be as readily and as 


easily installed in an OLD as in a new School building, where there 


is a suitable opening in the sidewalk, alley or playground. 
Heel of the Hoist rests on the basement floor. 


to excavate. 


No need 


Note how the open Hoistway is protected on all sides by the aute- 
matically operating G & G Sidewalk Doors and the G & G Spring 


Guard Gates. 
slip, or skid into the Hoistway. 


Impossible for children, playthings or animals to fall, 
The Hoist telescopes, or disappears, 


below the ground level when not in use, and the Sidewalk Doors auto- 


matically close and lock. 


Sidestep the bills you had to pay last winter for those gangs of husky 


men by installing a G & G Hoist now. 


Write us the quantity of ashes your boilers make in 24 hours and height of 


lift from basement to sidewalk, or from 


basement to top of ash wagon 


GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Installations Since 1866 


551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


Agencies in Prineipal U. 8., Canadian and other Cities throughout the World 


bank buildings and warehouses 


—-——~—- 


Inquiries to equip steam 


These installa 
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4. Communications and petitions. 
5. Presentation of bills and claims. 
6. Report of standing committees. 
7. Reports of special committees. 
8. Unfinished business. 
9. New bubiness. 
10. Adjournment. 
Article III. 
Sec. 1. The superintendent of schools, who 


shall not be a member of the board, shall be 
elected at such time as a vacancy may occur, and 
shall hold office from year to year during the 
pleasure of the board; provided, however, notic« 
shall be given at the first regular meeting in 
February if either of the contracting parties 
wishes to annul the contract. The superintend- 
ent may be discharged at any time for incom- 


petency or willful neglect of duties set forth 
above. 
Sec. 2. The superintendent shall perform ali 


duties incumbent upon him by statute, and shall 
enforce the rules of the board governing the 
schools. He shall perform such other duties as 
shall be enjoined by the board and shall exercise 
general supervision of the schools. 

Sec. 3. He shall give special attention to the 
discipline and methods of instruction pursued in 
the schools, and shall aid principals and teachers 
by such advice and suggestions respecting the 
same as his judgment may indicate. To these 
ends he shall visit the schools as often as prac- 
ticable, and note the means by which errors may 
be corrected, defects remedied, and efficiency in- 
creased. 

Sec. 4. He shall keep himself informed in re- 
gard to successful school systems of other cities; 
their organization, methods of instruction and 
such other matters as may assist the board to 
legislate wisely for the best interests of these 
schools. 

Sec. 5. With the approval of the board he shal) 
assign all teachers to their positions in the 
schools, and make such changes in these posi- 
tions as he may deem best. 

Sec. 6. He shall have the authority to call 
meetings and power to require teachers to attend 
such meetings as he may appoint for instruction 


in their duties, methods of teaching and govern- 


ing their school or for mutual improvement and 





to require of any teacher the performance of any 
assigned duty. No excuse of absence or tardi- 
ness at such meetings shall be accepted except 
such as would justify either from a regular ses- 
sion of school. 

Sec. 7. He shall report to the board during the 
year and specially before the annual appointment 
of teachers, the standing of each teacher in the 
schools as regards professional spirit and growth, 
ability to teach and govern, punctuality in at- 
tendance at schools, at teachers’ meetings or at 
other educational meetings they should attend 
and he shall each year make a general report on 
the schools. 

Sec. 8. He shall devise a system of blanks for 
registers and reports, have charge of their distri- 
bution to teachers, and their return by the teach- 
ers, and prescribe to principals and teachers rules 
for keeping the same. He shall make such regu- 
lations, subject to the approval of the board, as 
he shall deem essential to promote the efficiency 
of the schools. He shall supply each teacher with 
the rules and regulations of the board, the course 
of study and his own regulations and directions. 

Sec, 9. He shall have power to suspend from 
the privileges of the school any pupil guilty of 
gross misconduct or continued insubordination to 
school regulations. He shall receive all com: 
plaints appealed from the teachers or principals, 
regarding the treatment of pupils in schools, and 
deal with them to the best of his ability. 

Sec. 10. He shall transfer such pupils from one 
grade or school to another as he may deem ad- 
visable. His decision shall be final touching the 
classification, promotion or transfer of pupils. 

Sec. 11. On or before the annual August meet- 
ing, the superintendent with the assistance of the 
clerk shall prepare the budget for the next school 
year. The amount of each appropriation for 
specific purposes shall be itemized as far as prac 
ticable. The superintendent shall be held respon 
sible for the economic expenditure as itemized 
Transfers from one appropriation to another and 


from one approved item to another shali be 
made only by vote of the board. 
Sec. 12. These By-Laws may be altered, 


amended or repealed at any regular meeting of 
the Board, provided written notice be given one 
month prior thereto 
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ourse DETAILS OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS (PATENTED) 
tions. | 
pee Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 
on to 1 The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, economy necessary to raise ashes or other materials from basement to sidewalk 
ae of operation and maintenance is considered level. - 
ae | After years of actual operation in varied uses it has been conclusively 6. The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing buildings 
’ demonstrated that this equipment is practically self maintaining. nor require special provision for it in the building. 
n one . It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the water 7. Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any mechanical 
mn ad- consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. complications and detailed instructions are furnished for the erection 
g the 4. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. of the apparatus. 
le. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, and 8. The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any part of 
meet- due to their success in this service are now being used wherever it is the apparatus, 
Po WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the following data: 
— (1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels. 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer H. A. Foeller, A. |. A. Max. W. Schober. A. |. A 
Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting Schoo! E FOELLER & SCHOBER 











Requirements in a Practical Way ARCHITECTS = 

1509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Green Bay, Wisconsin = 
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Specialists in School Houses Twenty Years of Cxperience l= 


J. W. GADDIS 
Architect 


School Work a Specialty 
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LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 


305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 
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We have been designing Schoo's and Colleges 31 Hub 1B g 
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WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


ARCHITECT 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 
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Newark, New Jersey 
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Architects Aechitect = 

rcnitec = 

Amarillo, Texas | 

Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building 2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas | 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER WM. B.ITTNER, F.A.1.A. 
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Specializing in School Planning Architect and School Specialist =| 
Consulting Service to School Boards : Board of Education Building 
33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts Saint Louis Missour! 
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CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY : i ce __ Matte ©, donee 
KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating 





405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA Masonic Temple DES MOINES, |OWA 
60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years Architectural and Structural Design Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools High and Grade Schools 
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THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 
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ROBERT J. KEICH 
School Architect 
Warren Ohio 
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Specialists in Schoo! Planning, Design and Construction 
Consulting Service to School Officials——73 Schools in past 10 years 











State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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J. H. FELT & COMPANY G. L. LOCKHART 
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Architects—Engineers 1 =} 
Specialists in School Planning : Architect | : 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa : 391 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN = | : 
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LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. LOWINSON and SCHUBERT 
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ARCHITECT Architects and Engineers | | 
JACKSON MICHIGAN School Buildings |) 
Schoo! Planning a Specialty 366 Fifth Avenue New York 5 
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ROBT. A. MESSMcR & BRO. 


Architects 
Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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G. R. RAGAN, F. A. |. A. 


ARCHITECT 
Roanoke, Virginia 


| Make a Specialty of School Work, having had twelve (12) years experience in 
designing schools. Nothing too large or small to receive my prompt attention 








lH. & W. M. RAPP & A. C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: Trinidad 
New Mexico Office: Santa Fe’ 





MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Denver Colorado 
OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECTS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 
hicago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 605 4 Third Street 








Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A, 


202 Reliance 


COCUOEUOETOGE ROE EOEEOCEEECED 


GEO. 0. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 
Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 
Hartje Office Bldg , PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Chas. H. Payson, A 1 A Robin B. Carswe! J O S EE re H W. fR O Y ‘3 R 
OWEN & PAYSON Architect 
Architects Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 
Bidg , Kansas City, Mo American Bank Bidg , Fort Madison, lowa We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 
uu 





EDGAR A. PAYNE 


School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting. Heating and 
/ 


Ventilating of Schools. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 
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N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
Specialists in School Planning and Design 
1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 





PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


see 





C. H. SUDHOELTER COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Engineers and Designers of Public Schools 
Telepnone 3734 215 West Ninth St., JOPLIN, MO, 








J. HH. Prerce, F. A. 1. A, H. H. Bickford, F. A. |. A. R. T. Bickford, B. Arch, 
PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
18 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y. 





H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 





FRANK G. PIERSON 


Architect——School Designing 
Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING & KEOUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
1115-1121 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in Educational end Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Specialists in Architecture and Structure‘ 
Heating, Ventilating. Electrical and Power Engineering 








JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Architects, Schoo! House Specialists 


Seventy Schools i: Ten Year 
PERTH AMBOY NEW JERSEY 
1 MM 
C. GODFREY POGGI 


Architect - Specialist 
275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J 


Schools of Clizabeth, N J 
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C. —E. WERKING & SON 
School Architects and Engineers 
Richmond, Jndiana 


15 Years’ Experience in Designing Schoo! Buildings 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 
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GEORGE WINKLER 

A. 8, B. of Arch, A. 1 A, 
Schoo! Architect 

Palace Bidg, Tulsa, 
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| “Wilson Reverso” Windows Fire Protection for Schools 


are the most satisfactory for schools improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
vents loss of life. Every Teacher and Fire 
Chief should urge installation of 


Blaze Extinguishers 


In every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 
be handled by women and children suc- 
fully. 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only positive protection 
against fire. ‘hey are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it 
is my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
vperableness being absolutely unaffected by time. It re 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 
putting out a fire 

I can see no defects in the device. I congratulate you 








BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, hy > OY ILL. 
ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 


250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 

ible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
rames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in he preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the buildivg since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 


i} 


\ 
: 





to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to upon the device, and wish you the greatest possible suc 
use your product. Yourstruly, A. L. PILLSBURY Hermetically cess, which you deserve Faithfully yours, 
Glass Sealed HUDSON MAXIM, 
Wilson Reverso ‘* WILSON REVERSO’’ WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- \cid Bottle (Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States 
Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows (eut 4 size) Consulting Board.) 


EAA aaa — . MANUFACTURED BY 


mee J.C. McFARLAND COMPANY fsizthes* 











vation of the building and school property; pre- be done without disturbing school routine. The 
vent any unauthor.zed person meddling with any janitor niay sweep hallways and stairways im- 
part of the building or premises, or removing any mediately after the last recess. Cloak rooms shall 
portable article; allow no idle person to loiter be considered a part of the classrooms. Rooms 
about the building, whether they be friends, rela used by two single session classes shall be swept 
tive or others; and allow no strangers on the’ at the close of each session. 

premises or in the building. He shall not use the pysting: 

janitor’s quarters, or any portion of the premises 7. All furniture, fixtures, woodwork and all 
as a workshop for manufacture or repair purposes other places where dust lodges must be dusted 
or for storage purposes not connected with the daily with cloths or brushes provided for that 
school; neither shall he allow the same to be done purpose by the Board, and be completed one hour 
by any other person. The use of intoxicants inthe pefore the opening of the session. Sidewalls and 
the building or upon the school premises by jani-  ¢ejjings must be dusted twice a year and oftener 
tors, assistants, or school board employes is for- jn parts of the building if necessary. Blackboards 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JANITORIAL bidden. and erasers must be cleaned thoroly once each 
SERVICE. ittendance : week. 
The Committee on Buildings of the Board of 4. He shall report at the school building not gerubbing and Cleaning: 


School Directors, Milwaukee, Wis., has presented later than seven,A. M., but earlier if necessary on 8. 
to the board, recommendations on rules for jani- school days, and be in constant attendance dur- 
tor service and for a new salary schedule for ing the entire day including the dinner hour; ¢jeaning and sweeping mixtures shall be pre- 
janitors. The schedule provides a definite basis unless with the principal's consent, some respon-  geribed by the Supervising Janitor from time to 
for heating and cleaning, care of windows, lawns, sible assistant be left in charge at that time and time. No materials for sweeping and cleaning 
walks and blackboards, and includes a classifica- for whose acts the janitor shall be responsible. other than those furnished by the Board shall 
tion of buildings looking toward the equalization On Saturdays, unless repairs are going on in the pe used by the janitor. 

of conditions. The new schedule is expected to building, his hours shall be from 8:30 A. M. until In scrubbing f ieonk janitors must be careful not 
increase the cost of janitorial service approxi 12 M. On special occasions when necessary, a to allow the scrubbing mixture to come in con- 
mately $40,000. It provides for general increases brief absence from the building may be arranged tact with the baseboard or furniture in the build- 
of 25 .per cent and for bonus payments of five for’with the principal. ing in order not to remove paint, stain or varnish 


The method of sweeping and cleaning, tools 
and apparatus for the same, and formulae for 


per cent to each janitor serving one year or more. Inspection Before Closing : from the same. 
The bonus is based on the amount of salary the 5. Before leaving the building at night the The janitor shall thoroly clean, and scrub if 
janitor receives in 1920 and is to be effective in janitor shall see that all windows are closed and necessary, the floors of the kindergarten, domes- 
January, 1921. those on the first floor, basement and near fire tie science room, and lunch rooms once each 
The rules governing janitorial work are as fol- escapes, securely fastened, and that all refuse, week; all halls, passages, cloak rooms, principal's 
lows: paper, rags, etc., are removed from all parts of offices and teachers’ rooms once each month; ail 
1. All janitors shall be under the general sup- the building and burned. Paper kept for baling recitation and schoolrooms five times a year, as 
ervision and control of the Supervising Janitor. purposes must be stored in the room designated directed by the Supervising Janitor. No water 
Responsibility : for that purpose by the fire department. No smok is to be flowed on, or put on floors from a hose, 
2. The janitor shall have the general super ing shall be permitted in any part of the building except on cement or tile floors in the basement. 
vision of, and be responsible for the protection except in the furnace, boiler or engine room. In addition the janitor shall during the sum- 
and preservation of school property committed sweeping: mer vacation thoroly cleanse the school buildings, 
to his charge. He shall be responsible for al! 6. On each school day the janitor shall sweep including the floors, wainscoting, furniture, fix- 


acts or omissions of his assistants, and shall be jj rooms, halls, entrances, passages, stairways, tures, and all other finished woodwork. He shall 

at all times under the immediate direction of the and closets used for school purposes. Janitors put the building, grounds and heating apparatus 

principal. may sweep parts of the buildings other than i” first class condition. 

Care of School Property: rooms in actual use, such as special rooms, kin- All hardwood floors shall be oiled twice a year. 
8. He shall devote his entire time to the care dergarten rooms, manual training rooms, do- Floors must be scrubbed clean before applying 

of the building in his charge. He shall take every mestic science rooms, laboratories, gymnasia and the oil. 

possible precaution for the protection and preser- dinner rooms at any time when sweep'ng can Continued on Page 89 
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APIDO|LITH 


TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete Floors in Schools 
Sanitary, Dust-proof and Wear-proof 


Your concrete floors should be truly sanitary, that is, free from dangerous concrete dust, 
hard and non-absorbent, and therefore easily washed. , 


Students’ health is injured by the sharp concrete dust which is continually ground up 
from untreated concrete. 


The friction of walking or sweeping sends this dangerous dust flying throughout the school- 
house. It settles everywhere and injures the varnish of desks, the clothing of pupils and 
affects their lungs. 


Unlike ordinary street dust, this concrete dust is composed of silica, whose hard corners 
cut wherever they touch. 


Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener, positively prevents the grinding up of this concrete 
dust, because it makes the floors as hard as granite. 


Toilet Rooms Must Be Sanitary! 


Untreated concrete floors cannot be kept clean. They are porous and absorbent and there- 
fore the source of foul odors. 


Lapidolized floors are non-absorbent and easily washed. They can be kept clean and 
odorless. 


Send for hardened concrete block and special school and college testimonials. 





Multiply the light in your schoolroom. Coat the walls with the white tile-like Cemcoat 
which multiplies the natural or artificial light, reflecting it into every corner. 


Schoolroom walls and ceilings which are Cemcoated can be kept sanitary and such surfaces 
are easily washed without detriment to the coating. 


Cemcoat brushes on as easily as paint and has the high gloss of enamel. Furnished either 
gloss or flat, white or colors. Gloss for the ceilings, Eggshell for the walls. 


Write! for literature and color cards. 








Lignophol for old or new 


jecayand wires | Ls. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Lignopholed floors are 


dustless, smooth and Dept. 22, 264 Pearl Street, New York 


sanitary. 
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Fresh Air Indoors 
in Winter Weather 


In blustering, below zero weather, ventilation in 
school-rooms is seldom up to the standard estab- 
lished by hygiene. 


Open windows let in air so many degrees lower 
than room temperatures that it is not only a shock 
but also a danger to fragile constitutions. 


On the other hand, the air delivered by duct sys- 





tems carries dust, gas and smells and is not deliv- 
ered at a speed or in quantities essential to proper 
diffusion. 





“uve OUT 


(races WF ween) 


takes the fresh air, direct from outdoors, heats it 
and drives it toward the ceiling at a speed which is 
an absolute guarantee of 100% diffusion—without 
drafts. There is the simple solution for every ven- 
tilating problem. 


Constantly changing fresh air “speeds up” both 
teachers and pupils. 


Write for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOG which 
tells you in detail the advantages of the UNIVENT. 
It’s a convincing array. And remember this. It is 
easy to install in your school. No reconstruction. 
No loss of school hours. Dept. J. 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 


-—-— ee 


| EXIT 








These New 


RN lela 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 





(Continued from Page 86) 

Windows shall be washed in April, August and 
November. In each case the washing must be 
completed within ten days. Whenever additional 
outside washing is ordered by Supervising Jani- 
tor, additional compensation shall be paid, ac- 
cording to the basis provided in the salary sched- 
ule. Windows shall be cleaned on the inside dur 
ing each school month in which they are not 
washed. All transoms, glass doors and glass 
panes in partitions, shall be washed three times 
each year, in August, November and April. When 
washing windows shades must be protected in or 
der not to soil them. The cost of replacing shades 
damaged thru negligence in washing shall be de- 
ducted from the salary of the janitor. 

The janitor shall be constantly on the alert to 
see that sinks, faucets, drinking fountains, door 
knobs, and all metal work are kept clean and pol- 
ished; that marks on door casings, hand rails or 
wainscotings are removed promptly, in order that 
the whole building may present a clean and sani- 
lary appearance at all times. The Supervising 
Janitor shall make special provisions covering the 
cleaning of inaccessible places as skylights, flues, 
air shafts and painted walls. 


Toilet Rooms: 

§. The janitor shall thoroly clean all toilet 
Stats and bowls each week and flush toilet rooms 
daily. Toilet room walls, partitions and doors 


shall be kept clean and free from all marks and 
defacements. 


Basements and. Attics: 

10. The janitor shall keep all store rooms, 
boller rooms, cellars, attics, ete., clean and in or- 
der at all times and allow no accumulation of 
paper, wood or refuse of any kind therein. 


Yards and Sidewalks: 

li, All walks within and around the yard shall 
be kept clean at all times. All walks and stairs 
Must be kept free from snow and ice and must 
be sprinkled with sand or ashes whenever they 
ae slippery. Whenever snow plows remove snow 

the walk, the janitor shall follow up the 
blow and remove whatever snow is left by the 
plows. All rubbish, paper, stones, weeds, inside 
ind outside of school grounds up to the curbing, 


Br WIGH FCHOOL BUILDING 
is CHAPLESTON W.VA. 





ith The COLUMBUS System 





HEATED. THE COLUMBUS WAY 
EXPERT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE COLUMBUS HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 






must be removed in order to give the grounds a 
pleasing appearance. 

School grounds shall be sprinkled with water 
whenever it is necessary to prevent excessive 
dust; grounds and alleys about fresh air intakes 
shall be kept thoroly sprinkled in order to in- 
sure pure air in the fresh air intake and to help 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases. Lawns 
and flower beds must be sprinkled when neces 
sary. 

Water: 

12. The janitor shall turn off the water from 
all supply mains before leaving the building each 
day and see that all plumbing fixtures are drained 
during freezing weather. The cost of repairing 
damage resulting from freezing, due to the jani 
tor’s neglect, shall be deducted from his salary. 
Electricity : 

13. The janitor shall disconnect electric cur 
rents at the main switch each evening before he 
leaves the building. 

Temperature: 

14. The janitor shall have the temperature of 
every room which is used for school purposes at 
not less than 65 degrees Fahrenheit at 8 A. M., 
on each school day, and shall maintain the tem- 
perature at approximately 70 degrees F. thruout 
the day until school is dismissed. He shall watch 
the heat regulating system and keep it in proper 
adjustment; he shall report any tampering with 
the heat regulating apparatus to the Supervising 
Janitor. A proper and even temperature shal! 
be maintained at all times in the main fresh air 
duct leading from the ventilating fan, in order 
that the temperature in the classrooms may be 
regular thruout the day. In school buildings 
heated by stoves, the janitor shall regulate all 
fires and supply coal for the stoves 
Venttlating Apparatus: 

15. Operation of the ventilating apparatus 
shall be in accordance with instructions that may 
be issued from time to time by the Supervising 
Janitor. All fresh air rooms, registers and reg- 
ister boxes must be kept clean and free from dust 
and other foreign material. 

Report Repairs Needed: 

16. The janitor shall promptly report to the 

principal any defects in the heating apparatus, 





We Specialize 
On Heating 
And Ventilating 
School Buildings 
Auditoriums 


Churches And 
Lodge Buildings 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


plumbing, gas fitting, sewerage and ventilation; 
and any marring or damage to the exterior or in- 
terior of the building. 

Fuel: 

17. The janitor shall keep a record of the 
quantity of coal and other supplies received and 
dates upon which they were delivered. He shal 
be present and oversee the delivery of coal, sign 
receipts therefor, and keep an accurate record of 
the same. If the fuel appears to be not of the re- 
quired standard, the janitor shall refuse to re- 
ceive the same and shall promptly report the facts 
to the Supervising Janitor for his decision. At 
least ten days before the probable exhaustion of 
the supply, the janitor shall report to the prin- 
cipal the quantity of fuel on hand. 

Flag: 

18. Except in inclement weather the janitor 
shall display the United States flag, upon the pole 
or standard provided therefor, each school day 
and on such other days as the rules of the board 
provide. He shall raise the flag at 8 A. M., and 
lower it at the close of the school session. The 
principal in his discretion may make special ar- 
rangements for the raising and lowering of the 
flag. 

Clocks: 

19. The janitor shall wind regularly and set 
daily the clocks thruout the building, according 
to Central Standard Time, and report to the prin- 
cipal if any are out of order. 

Empty Containers: 

20. Empty containers of paste, oll, ink, glass, 
etc., shall be cleaned and carefully stored, to be 
delivered to the proper school board employes au- 
thorized to collect the same. 

Motion Picture Booths: 

21. Water and sand must be kept in all motion 
picture booths according to instructions of the 
fire department. 

Vacations : 

22. Vacation periods not to exceed fourteen 
days shall be arranged for with the Supervising 
Janitor. During the school vacation periods all 
janitors shall be at their respective buildings 
daily, except Sundays, from 8 A. M., to 12 M., and 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Favored by Schools 
That Demand Accuracy 


This scale is part of that great American Institution, the 
Public School. No apologies need be made for its reliability. 
No fears held for its constant preciseness. It is dependable, 
always, under all conditions. 


Superintendents, principals and teachers know the character- 
istics of a good scale are long life and dependability. 
Continental Special School Scales can be moved about from 

lace to place and can be subjected to the strain of weighing 
undveds of children quickly and accurately. 
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The Continental Special School Scale is a masterpiece of > Bey 
scale construction and made by expert workmen. The best The jani 
material obtainable is put into it. If better could be had, Con- ine - 
tinental would have it. Noteworthy features meriting the time to 
attention of school officials are as follows: bervice : 
1. Cork inlay cemented into top of the inner rod from pulling out of the hot incor 
platform, allowing children to be outside sleeve rod while measuring — be deem 
or ke YR a‘ on . ra ' Vising je 
measured and weighed with shoes off a device greatly valued by those ex- Principa 
(as is proper), thereby preventing pericnced in weighing children; and 4. P 
uncomfortable contact with the usual 6. A nickel-plated heavy brass beam, rules art 
cold metal platform; aaa? Sta. violation 
: ranging 300 pounds capacity. Janitors 
2. A full length nickel-plated measur- a Te 5. Ji 
ing device with plainly legible gradua- Detailed Specifications for all s¢ 

" " st 
tions from 48 60 78", and an auxiliary Capacity 300 Ibs. on nickel- plated, Se 
rod for small children from 30" to 48"; aod : sulting 
heavy brass, double beam, upper bar negligen 
3. A dependable lever check attach- graduated 5 lbs. by % lb., lower bar lowed J 
ment, preventing levers from becoming 250 Ibs. by 50 lbs. graduation, notched. school a 
disengaged when scale is moved about; H : Suspensi 
ardened bearings and tool steel pivots 26. A 
4. The latest and best tables showing throughout; platform 1034 in. x 13in., by the st 
weight and height for corresponding height 60 in., weight 60 Ibs., set up; rules an 
age; boxed for shipment, 112 lbs.; finish, ment of 
5. A self-locking feature preventing white and gr: Ered 
" g e | g e and gray. sons for 
3 fice of t 
Ask your dealer or write direct for partic- be folloy 
ulars regarding these Super-School Scales salary s 
sion, Ji 
yr? | , 5 vrys ‘ ‘ r With a 
CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS pension 
~ ancley Avenue are requ 
3905 a Langley An nue icmp 
Chicago, Illinois and proc 
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in effect. 


JOHNSON'S 
FIRST AID 
MANUAI 


JOHNSOF 6 JONNSON 
New Bruriswick 
NJ.ULSA 








The greatest danger to wounds from accidents is due to contami- 
nation with foreign substances, not always visible, but far-reaching 
The consequences of such contamination are blood- 
poisoning, gangrene, inflammation, fever, erysipelas, and a train 
of other complications by which any wound is liable to be followed. 


Any of these will disable a person for a considerable length of time 
—and may cause the loss of a limb, and even of life itself. 


Is your school equipped with First Aid material, and are your 
teachers capable of applying it at the instant of an emergency? 


Johnson's First Aid Cabinets for Schools 


are so arranged, and their contents so selected, that temporary and effective First Aid can be ren- 
dered promptly by the teacher, and, when the surgeon arrives to care for the more serious cases 
requiring professional attention, he will find appropriate and adequate material for the first dressing 
of any conceivable injury immediatély at hand. 


JOHNSON’S FIRST AID MANUAL 


telis what to do and how to do it at the instant of an emergency. 
of every teacher. 


School Department 


First Aid Catalogue, pamphlets, etc., on request. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 





When an Accident Occurs In or 
About the School 


the necessity and value of prompt and efficient First Aid needs no 





A copy should be in the hands 


New Brunswick, N. J. 








(Concluded from Page 89) 

from 1 until 56 P. M. On Saturdays the hours 
shall be from 8:00 to 12 M., unless repairs are 
going on in the building. In that case, the jani- 
tor shall remain on duty until the workmen leave. 
The janitor shall be subject to such special regu- 
lations relative to care of building and supplies 
during vacation periods as may be issued from 
time to time by the Supervising Janitor. 
Service : 

23. Janitors shall perform such other duties 
not inconsistent with those above defined, as may 
be deemed necessary by the principal or super- 
vising janitor. 

Principals to Enforce Rules: 

24. Principals are required to see that these 
tules are strictly complied with and report any 
violation thereof to the Supervising Janitor. 
Janitors Responsible for Damages: 

2. Janitors shall be held strictly accountable 
for all school property in their custody, and care, 
and for any loss thereof or damage thereto, re 
sulting from their misconduct, carelessness or 
negligence. Extra compensation shall not be al- 
lowed janitors for attendance and services at 
school activities afternoons. 

Suspension of Janitors: 

26. Any janitor may be suspended at any time 
by the supervising janitor for any violation of the 
rules and regulations established for the govern- 
ment of the schools or for any offense which ren- 
ders such janitor unfit for the position. The rea- 
sons for such suspension shall be filed in the of- 
fice of the secretary. If such suspension shall 
be followed by the discharge of the janitor, his 
Salary shall cease from and after such suspen- 
sion, Janitors so suspended shall be furnished 
with a copy of the charges upon which the sus- 
Pension is ordered, at least one week before they 
are required to answer the same. The committee 
M complaints shall determine the time, manner 
and procedure of hearing the charges. The deci- 
tlon of the committee upon such charges, when 
approved by the board, shall be final. 

The Salary Schedule. 

Cleaning and General Service: For all clean- 
ing and general service required of janitors, they 

receive compensation, excepting as other- 


wise specified, upon a basis for each square foot 
of the gross area of all floors including partition 
space, but excluding boiler room space, such basis 
to be according to the classifications stated below. 

Heating and Ventilating: For heating and ven- 
tilating service janitors shall receive compensa- 
tion upon a basis per annum for each 1,000 cubic 
feet or major fraction thereof according to classi- 
fication stated below. 

Class A No. 1—Modern fireproof high schools, 
with first class heating systems: 2 cents per 
annum for each square foot of cleaning space; 
heating, 87 cents per annum per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Class A No. 2—High school buildings not fire 
proof, with first class heating systems: Cleaning, 
27, cents per annum per square foot; heating, 87 
cents per annum per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Class A No. 3—Old high school buildings, with 


several additions and difficult cleaning condi- 
tions: Cleaning, 2% cents per annum for each 
square foot; heating, 87 cents per annum per 


1,000 cubic feet. 

Class B No. 1—Modern two-story grade school 
buildings, with fireproof boiler house and first 
class heating systems: Cleaning, 3 cents per an- 
num per square foot; heating, $1.16 per annum 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Class B No. 2—Old grade school buildings with 
new fireproof boiler house additions, with first 
class heating systems: Cleaning, 3% cents per 
square foot per annum; heating, $1.16 per annum 
per 1,000 cubic feet, 

Class C No. 1—Grade school buildings which 
have indirect heating, and difficult of operation: 
Cleaning, 34% cents per annum per square foot; 
heating, $1.70 per annum per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Class C No. 2—-Grade schoo] buildings with sec- 
tional and fire box boilers in different sections of 
basement: Cleaning, 3% cents per annum per 
square foot; heating, $2.27 per annum per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

Window Washing—Janitors shall receive com- 
pensation for window washing upon the basis of 
50 cents per annum for each window. 

Lawns—Janitors shall receive for care of lawns 
upon the basis of 6 cents per annum per square 
yard of lawn. 

Walks—Cleaning walks within school grounds, 


exclusive of outside walks, 24% cents per square 
foot per annum. 

Blackboards—Cleaning blackboards and erasers 
$4.72 per classroom per annum. 

Barracks—$10.00 per month. 

An additional sum of $30 per annum shall be 
paid the janitor for each kindergarten; for do- 
mestic science rooms, an additional sum of $25 
per room per annum; for manual training room, 
$50 per annum. 

An additional sum of $1.50 per month shall be 
allowed janitors for each room used by two sin- 
gle-session classes. 

The sum of $1.50 shall be allowed janitors for 
attendance and service for day school activities 
conducted in the evening. 

Janitors who are required to be absent for any 
cause will lose full pay unless they furnish their 
own substitute. 

It is provided that the secretary-business man- 
ager shall discharge the duties of the supervis- 
ing janitor pending the employment of such an 
official. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Shelton, Conn. The board has adopted a bud- 
get of $92,850, or an increase of 31 per cent over 
the last year. 

The State Department of Education of Texas 
has recently completed the allotment of $2,000,000 
appropriated by the legislature for the aid of the 
rural schools. State aid is to go mainly toward 
the payment of salaries to teachers in rural dis- 
tricts where the average pay for teachers is con- 
sidered abnormally low. It assures not less than 
a six months’ school term in rural districts. There 
are at present 4,333 rural schools to which state 
aid has been extended. 

The school board of Portsmouth, Va., has 
adopted a budget of $264,489 for the coming year, 
of which $218,469 will be obtained from the city. 

In connection with the distribution of the Ver- 
mont state funds for educational purposes, some 
interesting facts have been gathered from the dif- 
ferent divisions under which the money is paid 
to the towns. Rutland County receives the larg- 
est amount for transportation, a total of $10,- 
612.60, while Fairfax receives the most of any 
town, namely, $2,218.22. For trained teachers in 
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them now. 


Durand Steel Lockers may be installed at 
any season, without disturbance of routine. 
They are easily erected, and as easily taken 
down when it is desirable to move them. 
They will last as long as the building they 


are installed in. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Steel Lockers 


Your locker accommodations should always 
be ample. If you need more lockers, install 


The question of space for steel lockers is 
usually a simple problem. Our Engineering 
Department is glad to cooperate in sug- 
gesting a space-saving arrangement. 


Send for catalogue of Steel Lockers, 
or of Steel Racks, Shelving, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 

















rural schools, Windsor County receives $11,974, 
while Ferrisburg receives the most of any town, 
namely, $1,304. For advanced instruction, Orleans 
leads with $5,490.36, while Johnson has the most 
of any town, or $705.28. Orleans also leads with 
seven junior high schools of $500 each. 

In vocational courses, Lamoille matches Or- 
leans with $2,000 each, or five towns of $400 each. 
There are 44 towns having such courses, with 
amounts ranging from $200 to $400 each. 

Under the head of new buildings and repairs, 
Rutland County leads, with $2,081.45, while in 
Current expenses, Washington County receives 
the largest amount or $3,544.12, Barre City lead- 
ing with $665.38, Barre Town having $539.16 and 
Waterbury $454.40. Barre City gets $300 for 
buildings and repairs, while Barre Town receives 
$233.16. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The rapid rise in the cost 
of building material is reflected in the bids for 
the construction of the first unit of the Arsenal 
Technical High School. When the board deter- 
mined to construct the building, the total cost 
was estimated at not more than $700,000. When 
bids were received, the lowest offer for the build- 
ing itself was $803,000. 

Burlington, Ia. The board plans the purchase 
of a piece of ground near the high school for use 
as a stadium. 

Lawrence, Kans. The board has distributed 
$262,000 in school insurance among seventeen 
agencies. Under the plan adopted, one-third of 
the business was allotted on a basis of percent- 
ages of business done by the different firms; one- 
third on a basis of city taxes paid by the various 
firms, and the remaining third was left to the 
board’s discretion. 

Johnstown, Pa. The board of education has 
approved the apportionment of $2,000,000 for new 
schools. The plan calls for seven structures, in- 
cluding a central high school to cost $900,000. 

New York, N. Y. The board has approved a 
resolution providing $1,885,481 for the liquida- 
tion of liabilities accumulated in 1918. Another 
appropriation provides $618,923 for teachers’ and 
janitors’ salaries. 

Houston, Tex. The city authorities have agreed 
to furnish water free to the schools but reserve 


the right to hold the latter responsible for waste. 
The city council has denied a request of the board 
that it pay the insurance premiums on school 
buildings amounting to $10,000. 

The New York City board of education has 
asked the city board of estimate for $2,504,409 to 
cover a deficit of $618,923 for 1919 and $1,885,481 
for the liquidation of unpaid bills incurred in 
1918. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has appropriated 
$16,000 for the education of children who are 
barred because of physical infirmities from school 
attendance. Special facilities are to be provided 
for crippled children, sufferers from tuberculosis, 
semi-deafness and those with speech defects. A 
special director will be employed and an office 
maintained at an expense of not more than $6,000. 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Scranton, Pa., in a special 
report to the board, has outlined a building pro- 
gram providing for a number of new buildings 
and additions to existing structures, and involv- 
ing a cost of $2,500,000. The program calls for a 
central high school costing $177,700; a technical 
high school to cost $372,400; a junior high school 
costing $546,200; an intermediate school costing 
$277,350, and four additions. The program has 
the approval of the board and will be submitted 
very soon to the voters for ratification. 

The Pittsburgh school tax rate has been raised 
one mill to yield a total of $7,600,000 for school 
purposes. 

The voters of Paducah, Ky., have voted $250,000 
in bonds for the erection of a high school for 
white students, and a building for the colored 
children of the city. Architects Nevin & Henry, 
of Louisville, have been employed to prepare the 
plans for the new structures. Construction work 
will begin early in the spring. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The 1920 budget of the school 
board has been fixed at $7,338,272, or an increase 
of 22 per cent over that of last year. The in- 
crease will necessitate the levying of an 8% mill 
tax, or two mills more than that formerly per- 
mitted. 

Teachers in the city schools of New York City 
who live outside the state recently suffered de- 
ductions of one per cent in their yearly salaries 
for the state income tax. The deductions cre- 
ated consternation because they occurred just pre- 


vious to Christmas and formal notice of inten- 
tion had not been given. It is estimated thm 
between 200 and 300 teachers live outside the 
state, and of these, the greater number are from 
New Jersey. 


Detroit, Mich. The board of education faces a 
deficit of $17,990 because of a reduction of the 
maintenance fund by the city council. 

Charlotte, N. C. A new loan of $35,000 has 
been obtained by the school board, of which 
$25,000 will be used to take up an old note and 
$10,000 for a new loan. The loan became neces- 
sary because no funds had been provided for the 
maintenance of the schools to date. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., esti- 
mates that new school buildings to be erected will 
cost more than formerly was the case. It has 
been decided to erect only complete buildings and 
to ask the state tax board for permission to draw 
on the fund of $500,000, set aside for additions 
to present buildings. 

Union, N. J., is planning for the erection of a 
new high school building. The present building 
is to be converted into a grade building. 

A grammar school is now in course of construc 
tion which, it is expected, will be completed and 
ready for occupancy in September. The 
building in addition to the regular class 
rooms, has a combined auditorium-gymnasium, a 
swimming pool, housekeeping suite and shops for 
wood working, wood turning and metal working. 


An average increase of $2 a month in salary for 
school janitors was decided on a few months ago 
by the board of supervisors of San Francisco, 
Calif. The salaries of engineers for the high 
schools was fixed at $175 a month, the full union 
wage, and mechanics in the store rooms of the 
board were given $125 a month. 

In the high schools the maximum janitor’s sal- 
ary was fixed at $110 a month. Janitors in both 
elementary and high schools who receive less 
than $100 a month were awarded the full $20 in- 
crease, providing they gave the full day’s service. 

_ The salaries of janitors in schools, where there 
are less than eight rooms, necessitating only 4 
part of a day’s work, were increased $10. The 
janitors of the Irving M. Scott Evening and 
Ethan Allen were given a $15 a month increase. 
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At Last! 


—a Solution for School Room 
Ventilation and Lighting Problems! 


At last a type of window construction that 
makes possible an efficient use of nature’s 


methods—pure air and day-light. 
Kawneer 
Weightless Reversible 


aN y SIMPLEX 
Window Fixtures 





Operate entirely outside their position in frames. 
Efficient for single or group windows. 
Each sash may be shaded, making efficient awnings. 


Resilient weathering member guarantees satis- 
factory service in winter. 


FULL DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


The KAWNEER COMPANY 





MANUFACTURERS 
NILES, MICHIGAN 
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A New Buildingr 


In selecting Or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 


Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 
Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
temperature regulation. The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, “:- 


(Offices in all large cities) 


Wisconsin 








SCHOOL LAW. 


Schools and School Districts. 

The Oklahoma laws of 1915, c. 202, 4 2, provid- 
ing that if sixty per cent of the voters of a con- 
solidated school district shall vote to dissolve dis- 
trict, etc., requires only that sixty per cent of the 
votes cast shall be in favor of disso.ution, and 
not that sixty per cent of all voters of district 
shall vote therefor—Rasure v. Sparks, 183 P. 
495, Okla. 

School District Property. 

In a contractors suit against a school district 
for benefits received, the amount due and unpaid 
in excess of district’s constitutional debt limit, 
where neither property representing excess could 
be segregated or returned without injury to the 
district’s property, nor indebtedness therefor im- 
posed on the district without exceeding such 
limit, equity will not afford relief.—-Bartelson v. 
International School Dist. No. 5, Portal Tp., 174 
N. W. 78, N. D. 

In action for amount due for the construction 
of a school building in excess of a district’s con- 
stitutional debt limit, by requiring return of prop- 
erty received or that district be declared a trus- 
tee for its use or rental value, where the building 
could not be returned or any part segregated 
without injury to the district’s property, and no 
burden could be imposed upon it without exceed- 
ing the debt limit, no recovery could be had.— 
Bartelson vy. International School Dist. No. 5, 
Portal Tp., 174 N. W. 78, N. D. 

It is to be recognized that, in applying equitable 
relief in a contractor’s action against a school 
district to recover benefits received by it in ex- 
cess of its constitutional debt limits, equity must 
not accomplish by indirection what the law has 
prescribed must not be done directly.—Bartelson 
v. International School Dist. No. 5, Portal Tp., 174 
N. W. 78, N. D. 

Teachers. 

Provisional teachers’ certificates, issued by the 
state superintendent of public instruction under 
the Iowa supplementary code for 1913, { 2734p2, 
will be presumed, in the absence of evidence as to 
a showing made in support of an application 
therefor, to be valid. (Per Weaver, Evans, and 


Preston, J. J.)—-Clay v. Independent School Dist. 
of Cedar Falls, 174 N. W. 47, lowa. 

In view of the Iowa code, § 2678, a normal 
school student doing practice teaching in a pub- 
lic school, without compensation and under the 
supervision of a public school teacher, is not re- 
quired to have a teacher’s certificate, under a 
statute prohibiting employment of uncertified 
teacher.—(Per Weaver, Evans, and Preston, J. J.) 

Clay v. Independent School Dist. of Cedar Falls, 
174 N. W. 47, Iowa. 

Court will not examine into and determine the 
number of teachers a given school shall employ; 
such question being within the discretion of 
school directors. (Per Weaver, Evans, and Pres- 
ton, J. J.)}—Clay v. Independent School Dist. of 
Cedar Falls, 174 N. W. 47, Iowa. 

A teacher may lawfully divide her time and la- 
bor between two schools and receive compensation 
from both, where both employers consent and 


payment is equitably proportioned to each. (Per 
Weaver, Evans, and Preston, J. J.)—-Clay v. Inde 
pendent School Dist. of Cedar Falls, 174 N. W. 


47, Iowa. 
Pupils, 

School directors who permitted normal school 
students to do practice teaching in public schools, 
without compensation and under supervision of 
public school teacher, did not abuse their author- 
ity by permitting the establishment or conduct 
of a school of pedagogy in the public school build 
ing. (Per Weaver, Evans, and Preston, J. J.) 
Clay v. Independent Schoo! Dist. of Cedar Falls, 
174 N. W. 47, lowa. 


A recent summary of the state laws on the 
subject of part-time and continuation schools has 
been prepared by W. R. Hood, school law special 
ist of the Bureau of Education. The summary 
shows that practically 25 states now require at- 
tendance in part-time or continuation classes. The 
states listed include Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Cincinnati, O. Special classes have been formed 
for the benefit of children with defective eye 
sight. A total of 62 children have been enrolled. 
Special efforts have been made to provide proper 
lighting, desks and textbooks so that the children 
become improved in vision and eventually return 
to regular classes. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has ordered that a 
special class be opened for the education of chil- 
dren with defective eyesight. 

Muskegon, Mich. The board has hired a full 
time physician to make examinations ana to pre 
scribe treatment for the control of diseases among 
the school children. The action followed an in- 
spection which showed that 21 per cent of the 
pupils had more or less serious physical defects. 

The University of Pennsylvania, in response to 
a joint request of the School of Education and 
the U. 8S. Bureau of Education, has ordered the 
establishment of a research station in education, 
as a part of the-school. The school of public hy- 
giene is to be separate from the medical school 
and is to be conducted as a separate department 

A recent examination of the school children of 
Richmond, Va., shows that over seventy per cent 
are defective and in need of medical, optical or 
dental attention. 

Neenah, Wis. A fresh-air school for tubercular 
children has been established. 

Akron, O. Plans have been made for opening 
additional fresh-air rooms in schools during the 
next year. 

Brockton, Mass. The school authorities have 
cooperated with the board of health in maintain 
ing proper health conditions in the schools. Chil 
dren who show signs of illness, and those who 
come from homes where there is illness, are 
barred from the classrooms. The precautions 
have been taken to protect the children from ex 
posure to disease and to prevent epidemics of con- 
tagious disease. 

A recent inspection of the school children of 
Rutland, Vt., comprising those who had been re 
ferred to the medical inspector by the teachers, 
showed that 423 had defects. The school nurse 
followed up each case with the result that a num 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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New Year, New and Improved Unit | 
EFFICIENCY ECONOMY PROGRESS | 
DETAIL SHOWING 
AiR MIXING DAMPER 
UNDER THERMOSTATIC CONTROL | 
‘all E are now installing the New Peerless Heating and Ventilat- | 
sled. ing Units with air mixing dampers operated either by hand 
aren | or thermostatic control. 
eturn i 
tee 4 As every advance in the science of Unit Ventilation has been made by the Peerless Unit 
ae | Ventilation Co., Inc., we take pleasure in advising our friends of this latest development. 
full | 
ai Particular care has been taken to improve every detail and long study and research has 
a ie brought forth this most efficient Unit. 
aa Special attention is called to the new radiator of the type world famous for its efficiency 
= and made from our own design for the particular work that it is to do. 
ation, 
ie hy. The air mixing damper is positive and free acting. It permits a wide range of temperature regulation, from 
— | the point at which all of the incoming fresh air passes thru the radiator, to the other extreme point where 
ren of all of the incoming fresh air is driven through the by-pass without coming in contact with the radiator, 
r cent | and at the intermediate points where varying quantities of heated and unheated air are thoroughly mixed in 
te the mixing chamber in the lower part of the Unit, at all times, however, the total required amount of pure 
reulat fresh air in accordance with the number of pupils is delivered into the room and thoroughly diffused without 
ental | drafts; first passing over the water reservoir where the air is thoroughly cleansed of dust and humidified to a 
1g the degree. No manipulation of radiator valves is necessary as all control of room temperatures is effected by 
the air mixing damper 
; have 
intain- 
. Chil- This at last gives that perfect Unit control so earnestly sought and not found till 
e = ) perfected by the Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. Send us your problems. | 
8, 
utions | 
*> ex: e e e | 
of con- | 
| 
“|| Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. | 
pen re 





“nurse 921-523 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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The Use of Robertson’s Products : 
a o se a 
Insure Sanitary Conditions " 
a 
Cleanliness goes hand in hand with health every time. To avoid the spreading of disease and keep the m 
boys and girls in good health every effort must be made to keep the schoolrooms clean and sanitary. at 
Unless they are kept in an absolutely sanitary condition, they not only render educational work super- a 
ficial, but endanger the health of the community. 7 
a 
. 
Robertson’s . 


nn il 20th Century Soap : 


for Schools 





This is a well known cleanser for schools acknowledged the best —and used in hundreds of schools all over America. 
It is manufactured from pure vegetable oils exclusively, and where it is used for cleaning floors, a bright polished appear- 
ance will be obtained instead of the dull grey color which is often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. Our 
soap can be used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces. One of the most 
successful uses that it is now being put to in schools, is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The original black finish will 
be brought out to the best advantage, removing all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. 
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>. 
: ° ‘ = 
Robertson’s Diamond Brand Genuine The Wonderful “Bactericide’’ . 
> i 
Bristle Floor Brushes and Cleanser for Schools 
The fact, that Robertson’s Genuine Bristle Floor Brushes have been Kotar reaches and removes the dirt, germs and vermin 


used in the schools of this country for over seventeen years is absolute 
i of their quality“and durability. All Robertson’s Genuine Bristle 
‘loor Brushes bear the above trade mark. When in need of brushes mre 

; : anufac ‘ar : co-efficient 10-5-3 and 2 
specify the Diamond Brand and insure satisfaction. Manufactured in carbolic co-efficient | ~3 and 2 


Kotar solution should be used regularly to flush the toilet Used in 
solution, so its cost 1s small 


We also manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Soap Powder, Paper Towels, Toilet 
Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, etc. Get our prices. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 





700-704 W. Division Street Branches: 
CHICAGO BOSTON, LOS ANGELES 
328 Empire Bldg., D , Colo. 
miaeeiemiee SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY W. B. MOONEY, aoe 
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SOCIAL DISEASES 


have their birth from insanitary and improper surroundings 
as much as from any other cause. 


Outdoor toilets not only are a disease menace in themselves, 





ODERLESS, 
COMFORTABLE, 





“District and State Dealers or Salesmen Wanted”. 


Send 
For Catalog A. 





Dail Steel Products Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
120 Main St. 





Concluded from Page 94 
ber of children have been placed under treatment 
for the defect noted. 

Arlington, Mass. A dental clinic is proposed for 
the benefit of the school children. The clinic will 
obviate the necessity of students going to Boston. 

Worcester, Mass. Four additional nurses have 
been recommended by the board of health for 
school work. 

The Home Bureau, recently organized at Uma- 
tilla, Ore., has inaugurated hot lunches in the 
schools. A portable electric sewing machine and 
a milk testing apparatus have also been added 
to the equipment. 

The public schools of Newton, Kans., have re- 
cently adopted a set of rules to govern the exclu 
sion of children who are afflicted with any con 
tagious disease, and to fix the time of their re- 
entry after recovery. The rules which were pre 
pared by the medical fraternity of Harvey Coun- 
ty, read as follows: 


Length of Quarantine. 

Scarlet Fever. Fourteen days from the disap 
pearance of the rash, provided the discharge from 
the eyes, ears and nose are well cleared. 

Diphtheria. Seven days from the disappear- 
ance of the membrane or after a negative throat 
culture. 

Measles. Twenty-one days from the appear 
ance of the rash, but not until the discharge from 
the eyes, ears and nose have ceased. 


Mumps. Seven days from the disappearance of 
all swelling. 
Smallpox. Until the whole skin is free from 


postules and desquamation is complete. 
Whooping Cough. Forty-two days from the 
commencement of the whoop, provided the cough 
has ceased. 
Chicken Pox. 
the eruption. 
weeks. 


TAberty Measles. 
ance of the rash. 

The children associated in the same home as a 
quarantined member must observe the same time 


Until the crusts have fallen off 
This may be from one to three 


Twelve days from the appear- 


mestanntiienidanaaiiitale 


Solves with one blow all those problems. 
“No Sewers or Water Necessary” 


but are an embodiment of the mild indecencies, and lack of 
modesty which ail communities are endeavoring to overcome. 


Schools provided with outhouses, unclean, and with foul and suggestive 
pictures are a menace to future generations. 


Public officials are responsible for immorality and disease so long as they 
allow these breeding places to exist. 


SANITARY, 
CONVENIENT 


Simply turn the valve twice a year. 


Eliminates the outdoor privy nuisance; endorsed by leading sani- 
tarians - - approved by state, county and city officials. 


Send 


For Gatalog A. 


at ¢ 





of quarantine and detention from school as the 
affected one. However an effort should be made 
to segregate all other children of school age, 
preferably by removal to uninfected quarters or 
by removal of the infected one to other quarters 
and a proper fumigation of the infected quarters. 
The children so segregated may return to school 
when the following time after exposure has 
elapsed: 


Scarlet Fever, 7 days. 
Diphtheria, 8 days. 
Measles, 14 days 

Mumps, at once. 
Smallpox, 21 days. 
Whooping Cough, 14 days. 
Chicken Pox, at once. 
Liberty Measles, 14 days. 


The above represents the minimum time of de- 
tention and is subject to such additional restric- 
tion as may be deemed necessary by the county 
physician. 

A proper fumigation of home and clothing 
where required by the Board of Health Rules 
must be complied with in all cases before admis- 
sion to school. 

All pupils that have been detained from school 
by any contagious disease or have been absent 
more than three days by any illness must furnish 
a certificate from the family physician, county 
health officer, or the school nurse before they will 
be allowed to re-enter school. 


Everyone Should Know. 

1. The County Health Officer, some other phy 
sician or school nurse, should be notified inside 
of 24 hours of every case of illness in the house- 
hold if the symptoms of the illness appear to be 
more than a headache, toothache and the like. 

2. That anyone attending school in which any 
member of the household shows symptoms of con- 
tagion should remain on the premises until the 
Health Officer, some other physician or the school 
nurse has been notified of the condition and in- 
structions given as to privileges and restrictions. 

3. That no one of a household in which there 
has been contagion will be permitted to return to 


| 


school without a written permit from the Health 
Officer, some other physician or the school nurse. 
4. The school nurse can be reached between 
the hours of 8:00 and 9:30 A. M. and between 
4:00 and 5:00 P. M. by calling the superintend- 
ent’s office. Between the hours of 1:00 and 2:00 
P. M., she may be had by calling her residence. 


CALDWELL BILL IN FORCE. 

The Caldwell Bill under which the surplus ma- 
chine tools owned by the War Department and 
not any longer required for government purposes 
may be sold has been approved by the President 
and a large number of machine tools will thus 
become availablg for use by trade, technical and 
other schools. he tools will be sold at the rate 
of 15 per cent of their cost. 


A statement by the War Department shows that 
altogether 2,500 machine tools are available, 
valued at about four million dollars. A complete 
bulletin listing each of the tools, describing thefr 
class, type, size, maker and the address of the 
district office at which they are for sale, has been 
prepared. The bulletin includes a statement of 
the service condition of each machine. Informa- 
tion about the tools may be had by addressing the 
Machine Tool Section, Washington, D. C., or any 
of the branch offices maintained for sales of ma- 
terials by the Air Service, the Ordnance, the 
Signal Corps, ete. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A ‘special committee of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association has recently compiled a mass of im- 
portant data relative to various items of school 
administration and finance in the several towns 
of Nebraska. The material was compiled from 
reports gathered from 350 towns and c‘ties of the 
state and covers assessed valuations, general 
school levy, minimum and maximum grade sal- 
aries, high school salaries, janitors’ salaries. 

It is pointed out, as a result of the investiga- 
tion, that the cost of board and room should sot 
be more than fifty per cent of the actual amount 
necessary as a minimum wage. In the determi- 
nation of salaries there should be added to the 
minimum, an additional sum for superior prop- 
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In Competitive Test 


By the Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, of the nineteen profes- 
sional projectors purchased, were 


Power’s Cameragraphs 


This test was of a most exacting nature and 
again demonstrated the superiority of the 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 


Where the highest type of professional projection is desired 








NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


EDWARD EARL, PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 


NINETY GoLp St. NEw York,NY. 








aration, experience and demonstrated success in 
teaching. 

Supt. BE. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the early reorganization of the school 
system on the six-three-three plan as soon as the 
proposed new high schools are erected. The new 
arrangement will offer greater opportunitics to 
the pupils and will eliminate many of the criti- 
cisms made against the former plan. 

The recent decision of State Commissioner 
John H. Finley of New York State in upholding 
Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger in his controversy with the 
board of education, is interpreted by Supt. Uttin- 
ger to sustain every contention of the superin- 
tendent and to direct the board to revise its by- 
laws in conformity with the state law. 

While the decision does not mention the school 
survey, which Dr. Ettinger declared was so iie- 
vised to usurp his powers, it is assumed that ‘he 
decision on the bylaws logically precludes the 
conduct of a survey independent of him. 

The decision lays down with admirable clear- 
ness the general principle that a lay beard of 
education of seven members is not empewered by 
the statute to supercede the professional 3::ff in 
matters of educational and business admiuistra- 
tion. The board of education, altho clothed with 
very great powers, must function with the sup- 
erintendent of schools who is the chief executive 
of the school system. 

A warning against Bolshevism and its possible 
spread in San Francisco thru the medium of the 
schools was sounded by Superintendent Alfred 
Roncovieri and George E. Gallagher, president of 
the board of education at the teachers’ institute. 

Mr. Roncovieri dwelt at length on the dangers 
of Bolshevism and the necessity of education of 
the masses as the best safeguard against anarchy. 
Gallagher’s talk was very short, but its effect was 
startling. He warned against the “foe within” 
and declared that “false leaders” in the schools 
would make the teachers fail in their efforts for 
the proper education of the young. 

“There are only a handful,” he said, “but ‘n- 
sidious seeds grow and spread. See to it that 
you are not misled by false prophets.” 

School teachers’ of Burlington, Vt., have re- 


cently organized a Public Schoo] Teachers’ As- 
sociation for the promotion of the general welfare 
and improvement of the teachers in the schools. 
Both men and women are eligible to membership. 


The new organization plans to conduct an iu- 
vestigation of living costs in Burlington for teach- 
ers, and to find out what it actually costs on an 
average to live properly, how much is being paid 
teachers in other cities of the state and in cities 
of the same size in other states, and to enumerate 
the items of living expense for a school teacher. 
The findings are to be placed before the public, 
with the idea of improving living conditions both 
for the community and for the good of the 
teachers. 

Another feature will be the promotion of a cam- 
paign dealing with facts in connection with the 
teaching profession, in which it is planned to en- 
list the cooperation of the citizens as well as the 
teachers, 

Dr. Wm. H. Allen, as a member of the joint 
legislative committee on administrative reorgan- 
ization of Ohio, has recommended two years of 
teaching service in the schools for those who are 
to be trained free of charge in the higher institu 
tions of learning. Dr. Allen holds that students 
at state institutions should show their willingness 
to perform such service in their special lines of 
interest, or they should be made to pay for their 
education. 

The plan, according to Dr. Allen, works to the 
advantage of the state and the individual. It 
gives the state a constant supply of teachers and 
enables many who would not otherwise contem- 
plate teaching, to discover this as the lifework 
for which they are best suited. 


The American Federation of Teachers at its 
Chicago convention in December amended its 
constitution, admitting to membership associa- 
tions of public school principals, assistants to 
principals, and heads of departments or other sup- 
ervising officers, except superintendents, provided 
there has been a union of classroom teachers for 
at least six months. Admittance is conditional 
on the approval of the local union or unions of 
classroom teachers. 





The Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at its re- 
cent meeting, defeated the proposed constitution 
under which it was planned to eliminate the cen- 
tral meeting and to substitute for it a number 
of district meetings. The action which provides 
for the retaining of the state-wide feature, ends 
a bitter fight in the association. 


San Francisco public school pupils have saved 
$500,000 in eight years, Philip J. Lawler, man- 
ager of the Bank of Italy’s school saving depart- 
ment, reported to C. A. Farnsworth, associate di- 
rector of the war loan organization of the twelfth 
federal reserve district. This is an average of 
$62,500 per year. 

The Bank of Italy started its school savings 
work in 1911-12, using the school penny stamp 
system, which, two years ago, was combined with 
the government’s thrift and war savings stamp 
plan of saving. Since the first issue of war sav- 
ings securities the bank has cooperated with the 
government closely in its thrift work, and is now 
operating in nearly 250 schools of 16 counties of 
California. 


In the last 105 school days Lawler’s report, 
shows that San Francisco pupils have saved $41,- 
578, with 90,941 children participating. For the 
39 school days up to December 1, country schools 
saved $5,485 thru the purchase of thrift and war 
savings stamps and school penny stamps, mak- 
ing a grand total for the sales of the San Frai- 
cisco and Country schools of $47,064. 

The board of education of Marshalltown, Ia., 
has recently established a dental clinic, with Dr. 
R. E. Burke in charge. Examinations of the 
teeth of all the children have been made and it 
has been ordered in certain cases that immediate 
attention be given by the pupil’s regular dentists. 
Free treatment is provided at the clinic for chil- 
dren who cannot afford to pay the amount 
charged by regular dentists. 

Hamburg, Ia. The board has given increases 
of $10 per month, effective for the remainder of 
the school year. 

Practically three-fourths of the Boston teaching 
staff will benefit thru the $384 increase provided 
in the bill recently passed by the state legisla 
ture. 
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Government 
Resolution 


"s E it resolved that it 1s 
the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Education of 
the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives 
that the motion picture in- 
dustry of the United States 
be requested to do all that 
is within its power to up- 
build and strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism with- 


in our people.”’ 


Adopted on Dec. 17, 1919 by the 
Joint Committee on Education 
of the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives 

















HE future of America lies in the hearts of the 
young. 


The way their ideas are formed about our 
country is one of the biggest things in. their 
education. 


The screen has never given a finer example of 
its power to instill love of country into young 
hearts than this stirring Paramount Artcraft 
Picture, ‘“The Copperhead,” which had just been 
made when the above resolution was passed. 

All you have taught about history, good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship will be illuminated 
by the exploits of Milt Shanks. 

Milt Shanks loved his country well enough not 
only to risk dying for it, but to live for it, living 
for it through all kinds of odium, eating his heart 
out in secret, not able to tell wife, child or friend. 


What was it the President asked Milt to do? 
See “The Copperhead”’ and you will find out. 


And in the finding out your pupils will realize 
that the strongest waters of patriotism run deep 
and silent. 


“The Copperhead”’ is full of stirring, military 
action and excitement. 

You will enjoy it every bit as much as the 
young folk. 

Verify the date it is coming to your theatre 
and arrange for the whole school to go. 

Demonstrate to exhibitors of motion pictures 
that they really have your co-operation when 
they show better Motion Pictures. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR presents 





OPPERHEAD 





WITH LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Founded on the play of the same 


name by Augustus Thomas, from 
a story bv Frederick Landis. 
















Adavied and directed 











FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Une Pres CECI B DE MILLE Director Generai 
MEW YORK 


by 











Charles Maigne 


























education 


date way. 








| 
To illustrate. 
hills are mountains; actual mountains have been seen by only a few. 


Geography is hard for most pupils. Ridges are hills; or 
But the Ford Educational Weekly motion pictures, showing 
human life in relation to mountains— plains—valleys—and 
rivers, makes the pupil instantly to visualize—and so to know. 
In the Ford Weekly the pupil has experienced Geography! 


The Ford Weekly, with films on geography, history, industry, science 
and home, makes teaching a joy to the teacher because it makes 





Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D-2. 





Teacher in Be ae School 























Which Way Are 
You Teaching? 


To teach without using visual 
is to walk with one 
leg—to work with an arm tied 
behind you. Teach in the up-to 
It will pay! 





Goldimyn 











learning a joy to the pupil. It lifts off of your shoulders most of the 
druggery. Dull pupils wake up. All pupils take on a new interest. 
It’s quite unbelievable—until you try it. 


Ford Weekly films—one new one each wWeek—are distributed 
by the Goldwyn Distributing Corporation from 22 leading 
cities. This reduces express charges to a minimum. 


It’s our pleasure “o get into touch with Teachers, Principals, and 
School Boards. Tell us your problems. If you will fill out, sign and 
mail the coupon below—do it now-—today—don’t delay — it will 
receive our instant response 


O Yes. © No. Is your School now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
5 5 a Have you ape seen a Ford ecacecionss Weekly film? 
es. ©. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? ° P 
O Yes. CNo. Has your School an adequate projector? If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
- nih Ris anaes inhermetion shout Distributed assist you to get in touch with the best projector made, 
© Projectors. © Ford Educational Weekly. © Catalogue of Films. 
Name _____ vm by 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


202 South State Street, Chicago 

















Street ___ 
City SA Le __. State 
LULA 


} 
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BLACK BOARD 


MOVABLE TRAY 





HAUUNEDAUORLLEON( 9000000) APNOEA 
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End view, 


showing manner of installation. 


Dudfield’s Dustless 
All Metal Chalk Rails 


Made of one piece of sheet steel with inside 
dust tray and movable wire screen. ‘The most 
approved sanitary appliance for the school- 
room. Have your architect specify it. 


YHLAMOAMPE ERRATA NLA 40 PASAT 


Write for information. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY, MO. 




















Instructors 


—Attention! 


DUCATION these days involves the use of motion 
pictures in practically all subjects. 








If your school has a good projector (a projector is 
the machine which throws the motion picture onto 
the screen) you are in a position to draw “standard 
books” as it were, out of the greatest motion picture 
libraries of America. 


As, however, a poor projector kills a good film, the 
choice of a projector is VITAL. No one should think 
of buying a projector until the DeVry has been seen 
at its work. We will demonstrate the DeVry for you 
from one of 60 cities—the one nearest you. Write 
us—no obligation involved. 


y %<Ihe DeVry when at work remains in its case. 
Weighs 20 pounds. You can carry it anywhere. A 
sixteen-year old boy can instantly run it. It produces 
pictures of professional quality up to 12 feet square 

Mm and up to 80 feet distant. 


The DeVry is built like a watch. Accurate to a ten- 
thousandth of an inch. It’s in a class by itself. Be 
sure to SEE it perform! It’s a wonder! Write for 
new booklet. 


De} The DeVry Corporation 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago 
| New York Office ~ ” 141 West 42nd Street 
—— ' VW Seeareneese, at Pen el 
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It produces conviction. 


Machine and Films 
inspected by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and 
labeled: “Enclosing Booth 
Not Required.” 


No licensed operator, 
nor insurance 
restrictions. 





It indelibly stamps itself in the youthful mind. 








THE NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE 
Greater illumination guaranteed than obtainable with 
any other Portable Projector and surpassed only by 
the are. 


Every School Should Have— 


A Premier Pathéscope Portable 
Safety Motion Picture Projector 


for its Science work alone, to tell the story of practically the whole animal kingdom from Jelly Fish to every race of Men— 
the story of plant development—of Chemistry and Physics. All of these things, heretofore, have not been clearly demonstra- 
ble in either printed description or illustration for want of ACTION. The Motion Picture shows every process of change. 
It is the Educators Most Efficient aid. The su- 
periority of Pathéscope for this purpose has been signally recognized in its purchase and adoption by nearly one hundred 
of the Public Schools in New York City alone. 


scope an obvious solution. 


structive nature. 


Churches and Sunday Schools formerly deploring the fact that the mo- 
tion picture shows were sapping their attendance, have found the Pathe- 
Pathéscope Films illustrate important Bibli- 
cal and Missionary topics as well 
tory, Travel, Science and Industrial subjects of an entertaining and in- 


The Pathéscope Educational Film Service offers the largest Circulating 
Library in the World of Safety Films. 
is covered by the Pathéscope Film Service. 


Films also made by our experts of YOUR OWN SCHOOL ACTIVI- 
TIES. Send for our booklet, “Education by Visualization”—the royal 
road to learning, which lies along the film highway. 





as innumerable Literary, His- 


Every phase of human activity 








See for yourself the PREMIER PATHESCOPE at the N. E. A. Booths 
Nos. 45-46-47. Cleveland, Feb. 23-26, or at Pathescope permanent headquarters. 








The Pathéscope Company of Chicago 
17 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 


Agencies and Service Stations in Principal Cities. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
N. E. A. 


Tuesday, February 24, 9:45 A. M. Reorganiza- 
tion Program. 

The Democratization of Supervision, Mr. J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers’ College, Chicago. 

The Socialized Recitation, Mr. C. S. Pendleton, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Program of Thrift Education, Mr. William M. 
Lewis, Director of Savings Division, U. 8S. Treas- 
ury. 

America’s Gift to France, Pres. John Grier Hib- 
ben, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


8:00 P. M. Semi-Centennial Program. 

Five Decades of Educational Progress, Dr. A. 
E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Fiwe Decades of Rural Education, Mr. Lee 
Driver, Director of the Bureau of Rural Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Current Tendencies and Problems, Supt. R. W. 
Himelick, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Schools of Tomorrow, Mr. Angelo Patri, Prin- 
cipal School No. 45, New York City. 


Wednesday, February 25, 9:45 A. M. Financial 
Program. 

Educational Opportunity in Relation to School 
Revenue, Pres. J. A. H. Keith, Indiana Normal 
School, Indiana, Pa. 

Teachers’ Salaries, 
Louis, Mo. 

Methods of Financing Large City School Sys- 
tems, Supt. W. L. Ettinger, New York City. 

Post War School Budget Making, Asst. Supt. 
P. C. Packer, Detroit, Mich. 

The Teacher Shortage—Causes and Remedies, 
Pres. J. P. Battenberg, Northwestern State Nor- 
mal School, Alva, Okla. 


8:00 P. M. Americanization Program. 
Address, Miss Gildemeister, Dean, Minnesota 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


Address, Mr. Franklin D’Olier, Pres. American 
Legion, New York City. 


Address, Pres. W. A. Jessup, University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Ia. 

The Responsibilities of Citizenship, Prof. Gra- 
ham Wallas, University of London. 


Supt. J. W. Withers, St. 


Thursday, February 26th, 9: 45 A. M. 

A Federal Department of Education, Dean W. 
P. Burris, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Practical Workings of the Smith-Hughes Law, 
Pres. J. Stanley Brown, Northern Illinois Nor- 
mal School, DeKalb, Ill. 

Teachers’ Organizations, Mr. L. D. Coffman, 
Dean of the Department of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Relation of Federal Government to Education, 


Judge H. M. Towner, Congressman from thu 
Eighth Iowa District, Washington, D. C. 
8:00 P. M. 
Constructive Factors in Education, Supt. J. P. 


yarber, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Greatest Need in Public Etlucation Today 
—Wise and Responsible Leadership, Supt. E. C. 
Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address, Dr. Franklin Giddings, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Address, Hon. James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio. 


Friday, February 27, 9:45 P. M. 
Recent Innovations in American Education. 
Physical Education, Dr. Frederck W. Maroney, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Immigrant Education, Miss Ruby Baughman, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Opportunity School, Supt. C. M. Cole, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The Junior College, Prin. Jesse B. Davis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

New Hampshire Plan of Americanizgation, Maro 
S. Brooks, Concord, N. H. 


Boy Scouts Anniversary. 

The Boy Scouts of America will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the Scout movement during 
the week of February 8th to 14th and in connec- 
tion with the celebration will issue an invitation 
to the people of America to adopt for the week 
at least the Scout habit of doing one good turn 
daily. 

The week is to be observed by Scouts in 
schools, churches and other public and private 
places. On Sunday evening, February 8th, Scouts 
in every community will unite in a renewal of 
their Scout oath and will stand at scout salute. 


“The Boy Scouts of America closes the first 
decade of its successful boy-building service on 
February 8th, 1920,” said James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive of the National Boy Scout Coun- 
cil. “Out of the experiences of years that are 
past it projects into the future a program of ex- 
tensive development to reach more boys and of 
intensive development to better serve every in- 
dividual registered Scout. The National Council, 
to whom is given the nation wide administration 
of this work, is asking for the renewal of the 
cooperation of every 1919 helper for the bigger 
piece of work before it in 1920, and the enlist- 
ment of another 100,000 volunteer leaders to 
make possible the extension of Scouting’s bene- 
fits into new fields so that a tremendously larger 
proportion of the boyhood of America may be 
served.” 

The Boy Scouts of America have at present a 
total membership of 470,000, of which approxi- 
mately 370,000 are Scouts, 15,000 are Scoutmas- 
ters, 17,000 are Assistant Scoutmasters, 60,000 
Troop Committeemen and 19,000 are Officials and 
Members of Councils. The entire organization 
has only 250 paid leaders, the rest are volunteers. 
The Scouts are organized along community lines 
and have branch organizations in public and pa- 
rochial schools. The latest radical extension of 
the Scout movement has been the organization of 
Scouts in the Catholic parochial schools of prac- 
tically all the large cities of the country. 

During the war the Scouts made a notable rec- 
ord for selling Liberty Bonds, War Saving 
Stamps, and for rendering valuable service to the 
Red Cross and the several war drive committees. 
Nearly 100,000 Scouts earned the United States 
Treasury Department Medal in the Liberty Loan 
Drives. The Scouts have adopted for the recon- 
struction period—“The War is Over, But Our 


Work is Not.” 
BOARDS. 

Dallas,,Tex. The school board has been asked 
by the local branch of the American Legion to 
discontinue the use of the flag as a means of pun- 
ishment. It has been the practice at one of the 
schools to require any pupil who is tardy to take 
the flag from the wall, roll it up and place it on 
the teacher’s desk. 
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Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 







The Royal Road 
to the Mind 


i ieee may be “‘noroval vill ‘ leaving” 

but the path through the eye is certainly 

shorter. Children reason first with their sight; 
their judgment is actuated by the visual 
powers 

Just consider, then, how invaluable the 
BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON is in 
classroom, laboratory and auditorium. Models 
are made for showing either lantern slides or 
opaque objects (photo prints, postcards, speci- 
mens, etc.) or both. 

° The Balopticon “speeds up” impression 
making and makes it everlasting. The 
name of the maker is your guarantee of 
long, thorough service. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 


New York Washington San Francisco : : f 6 ‘ ; - 
= lt NOORROTRR. X.Y. clio = high class x meyer in ge ng of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, s r disc c cti ‘or 
Oy ti ai thines or Ul teeeachie Lenen sleroscopes, at genuine teel gears, sliding disc connection for 
Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 
Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and ’ 
Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo ° ° ° 
4 Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 
Products. (Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


en her 2 futher Seems THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFC. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















eam Spencer Scientific Instruments 
Era of Visualization WHETHER 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELINEASCOPES, 
\ T; lj 


MAKE AN INSTINCTIVE APPEAL 
TO THE LABORATORY WORKER 


[t isn’t only their accuracy 


Educational and Americanization work with the use of the and utility. It’s something in 
VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON | the finish, even more in the de 


sign but in addition to all these, 
it is those little things—clever 
little devices, which accomplish 
the same end but in a better 
way—exactly the way that the 


laboratory worker wants them. 





These are the distinctive fea 





and tures of Spencer instruments, 
VICTOR STANDARD FEATHERWEIGHT made distinctive because our 
SLIDE SUBJECTS designers, experienced labora 
Our Slide Library contains over 17,000 subjects and pro- tory workers, possess the lab : 
gresses with the changing demand. | oratory viewpoint SPENCER MICROSCOPE 
No.64B-Equipped with objectives 16 
" mm. and 4mm., double nosepiece, one 
Special slides made from any copy Spencer Microscope Ocular, iris diaphragm, ‘Complete is 
: ae" . - ° No. 64 Discount To Schools 
Trial terms and catalogues containing information on the sal eae ie ei re iol 
% . age e - . rayr_ re : laS Decome a standard tor igh School and College general lab- 
“ARISTOCRAT OF STEREOPTI( ONS and Victor | oratory work It’s distinetiv« in that it has a side-fine adjustment 
featherweight slides mailed upon request. which will not show lost motion because there are 34 threads of 
: the screw always engaged instead of but one as in others [It has 


The Manufacturers other advantages 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY SPENCER SPENCER 
141 Victor Building DAVENPORT, IOWA {[eurraca] Spencer Lens Co. Sarracg 


BUFFALO, N. Y. U.S.A 


Send for 1920 Catalog 
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True Illustration! 


Twelve year old girl visited 
Teachers’ Institute with Teacher. 
Saw demonstration of Projector. 
Making in Holland.” 


asked girl to tell about picture. 
for 15 minutes. 








Picture was, ‘‘Cheese 
Three months later Superintendent 
visited schoo]. Scholars were studying Holland. Teacher 
Girl talked interestingly 
Superintendent much impressed. Tele- 
graphed, same day, order for Victor Safety Cinema. 


Educators Know The Value Of Visual. Instruction 


Psychologists maintain that 85% of our abiding impressions come to us by way of the eye. 


THE VICTOR SAFETY CINEMA 


With its Educational NON-INFLAMMABLE Film 
Library is the logical equipment for school use. 


No Fire Risk 


With hundreds of students in a school building it is criminal to submit them to 
avoidable fire dangers. Inflammable film is extremely dangerous for school use 
unless the same precautions are taken as in motion picture theaters. But large, 
properly ventilated fire-proof booths are impractical for school use. 


The efficient school projector is a portable projector using non-inflammable film. 


The VICTOR SAFETY CINEMA is portable and bears the Underwriters’ 
Official Label: ‘“‘ENCLOSING BOOTH NOT REQUIRED.” 





open their Libraries to us. 
fering with theatrical contracts. 


“Important. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Excellent Film Service 


Adequate service is impossible except where the best pictures by all producers 
are collected into one Library. Because Safety Standard film is of different 
width and perforation than Theater Standard, producers have willingly thrown 
The difference in film protects them from inter- 


We can offer you hundreds of subjects especially adapted for school use. 


Jot This Item In Your Note-Book Now! 


Inform delegate to Cleveland Conven- 
tion of VICTOR SAFETY CINEMA. Have him look 
up demonstration booth and get full particulars.”’ 


United Projector & Film Co. 


69-71 W. Mohawk Street 





TRADE MARK 








THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from Page 39) 

Classrooms have been reduced in size by re- 

and the closest co- 
operation exists between the Architectural De- 
partment and the Educational Department in 
the planning of buildings and the equipment of 
them in order to reduce waste area and to design 


designing the furniture, 


equipment so that the room it occupies may be 
reduced to a minimum. Double use of space 
is considered wherever possible and the studies 
now going forward by the two departments will 
undoubtedly produce better results even than 
have already been obtained. 

The Educational Council. 

In 1917, Superintendent Spaulding invited 
the organization of the Cleveland Education 
Council. The form of the organization was 
worked out by representatives elected by the 
Whole teaching force and adopted by vote of the 
teachers. The membership of the council elected 
by vote of the teachers, consists of twenty-six 
representatives of the various branches of ser- 
vice, from 
clusive. 


school, in- 
held with the 
Either the superintendent or 
council may initiate the discussion of problems 
of interest to the schools. 


kindergarten to normal 
Frequent meetings are 


superintendent. 


The council acts in 
an advisory capacity to the superintendent, rep- 
resenting the interests and the points of view 
of those engaged in all parts of the system. 
Business Management. 

The Executive or Business management de- 
partment is in charge of the Director of Schools, 
Mr. F. G. Hogen. It is worthy of remark that 
the cooperation between the executive and the 
educational departments is close and cordial. 
With ancient legislative limitations, and modern 
costs, the day of a director of schools is longer 





than a union ecard prescribes. “He that ruleth 
over Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
The director is ably assisted by Mr. W. R. Me- 
Cornack, Chief Architect, who plans and super- 
intends the construction of all new buildings, 
and by Mr. J. J. Kissick, who has in charge the 
maintenance of physical property. 
The Board of Education. 

The Board of Education consists of the fol- 
lowing membership: Mr. E. M. Williams, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Virginia D. Green, Mrs. Clara Tagg 
Brewer, Mr. B. D. Quarrie (vice-president), Mr. 
F. W. Steffen, Mr. J. P. Harris, and Mr. J. H. 
Harris. The board members are elected at large 
for a term of four The president is 
elected from the board membership. 

The clerk of the board, who also acts under 
the law, as treasurer, is Mrs. Sarah FE. Hyre. 

DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION. 
Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse 

Planning and Construction. 

The Department of Administration of the N. 

Ek. A. will hold during the Cleveland convention 


of the Department of Superintendence, a session 


years. 


devoted to problems of schoolhouse planning and 
construction. The meeting will be in charge of 
the Committee on Standardization. The follow- 
ing program has been prepared: , 

Illumination Required for Classrooms, Prof. 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

New Types of School Buildings Being Erected 
in Cleveland, Mr. W. R. McCornack, Architect of 
the Cleveland Board of Education. 

Physical Education and Recreation in 
Schools, Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect 
New York Board of Education. 

Some New School Buildings in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


Public 
of the 


Address, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Director of 
Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Omaha, Neb. A bond issue of $5,000,000 was 
voted recently by the citizens for school building 
purposes. The issue is in addition to a previous 
one for $1,000,000 voted upon in April, 1918. 


Plans are being prepared for a Commercial-Tech- 
nical High School which is expected to cost $1,- 
750,000 or more. 


St. Paul, Minn. An additional bond issue of 
$1,000,000 in connection with the school building 
program is necessary according to Commissioner 
Wunderlich. Mr. Wunderlich bases his estimate 
on the trend of prices disclosed by bids on the 
first group of buildings for 1920. Prices at pres- 
ent levels have made the cost of schools about 
twice as much as they were previous to the adop- 
tion of the program. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The tax rate for 1920 has 
been raised from $1 to $2.15, an increase of moré 
than one hundred per cent. The school tax has 
been increased from $0.50 to $0.70, making a for- 
ty per cent raise. A comparison of the two de- 
partments resulted in a severe arraignment of 
the present city administration which has been 
charged with waste and profligacy. 

The State Board of Education of Indiana has 
appointed a committee which is to prepare plans 
for a model one-room rural school. The com- 
mittee is composed of three members, Mr. Clif- 
ford Funderburg, Mrs. E. E. Oleutt and Mr. E. 
B. Wetherow, state high school supervisor. 


Wichita, Kans. The board has ordered the erec- 
tion of fireproof temporary barracks for the high 
school building. Inasmuch as the buildings are 
to be used two years it was decided to incurr the 
added expense and also to comply with the build- 
ing code of the city. 


The State of California will offer for sale sev- 
eral tracts of vacant school land in Imperial, San 
Luis Obispo and Monterey counties, some of 
which have proved to be potential oil lands, ac- 
cording to an announcement made recently by W. 
S. Kingsbury, State Surveyor General. Several 
tracts in Imperial county are in the vicinity of 
the Coyote wells near which a recent drilling pro- 
duced oil. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, INC. 


- Beg to Announce 


that they will have an exhibit at Booths 50 and 51 
at the N. E. A. meeting Cleveland, Ohio, week of 
February 23, 1920, and extend to you a cordial in- 
vitation to visit our demonstration and let us show 
you the real value of VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
material as applied to the needs of every grade in 
the school from kindergarten to high. 


Whether you are now using a VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
system in your schools, or whether you contemplate the 
installation of such material, we believe a visit to Booths 47 
and 48 will be helpful in familiarizing you with the develop-- 
ment along this line. 


Come and see us. We will not burden you with a lot of 
literature but will take your name and mail you full descrip- 
tive literature to your home address. 


“The function of books is supplementary—they form an 
INDIRECT means to knowledge when DIRECT means 
fail—a means of seeing thru other men what you cannot see 
for yourself—they give second-hand facts in place of first- 
hand facts.”—Herbert Spencer. 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION SUPPLIES A DIRECT MEANS TO KNOW- 
LEDGE, GIVING THE CHILD FIRST HAND FACTS 
TO *BUILD UPON, THEREBY ACCOMPLISHING 
JUST WHAT HERBERT SPENCER REALIZED WAS 
LACKING AS THE MEANS TO A QUICK UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE SUBJECT STUDIED BY THE 
CLASS. 








° 
Signing the Compact on the “Mayflower” 
From the Original Drawing by J. Steeple Davies 


THE SIGNING OF THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT NEAR- 
LY THREB HUNDRED YEARS AGO WAS THE BEGIN- 
NING OF FREB GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW WORLD, 
AND MARKS THE SECOND GREAT STEP IN INDIVID- 
UAL LIBERTY. THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT WAS 
THE FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION IN THE NEW 
WORLD. IT WAS AN AGREEMENT BY WHICH ALL 
CITIZENS PLEDGED THEMSELVES IN THE PRES 
ENCE OF GOD AND ONE ANOTHER TO ENACT SUCH 
LAWS AS THEY MIGHT NEED AND TO WHICH THEY 
PROMISED STRICT OBEDIENCE. 


Americanization Course Visualizing United States History 


covers the six most important periods in the Evolution of Freedom 
6 sets of 51 to 57 slides each, one rental with manuscript $6.00 


Selling price complete with manuscript, per set $60.00 


Write us about our Fund Kaising Plans for Schools. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Selling Agents for the Groposcope Moving Picture Projector 


DEPARTMENT O 417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


**McINTOSH LANTERNS ARE HONEST LANTERNS” 


Three Things Count 


in a Projection Lantern 


EFFICIENCY— clear, sharp, brilliant pictures—the very 


finest results on the screen—are necessary. 


QUALIT Y—of material and construction giving rigidity, and 
at the same time flexibility of adjustment, long life and 
service. 


UTILIT Y—adaptability to all sorts of conditions—simplicity 
and ease of operation—instant use at any time—no delay 
or fuss or fancy ‘“‘operating’’. 


You'll find it all at reasonable prices, 
in McIntosh Honest Lanterns. 
See them a_ the Cleveland meeting. 









McIntosh Educational Slides 


are thoroly pedagogic, stand- 
ard in price and quality and ar- 
ranged for practical teaching. 


Groupe d as 
follows 


Catalog 


A—Agriculture 


i—Geography & 
Industries 


It—History and 


The Automatic Sciopticon, at $48.00 is the ideal class room or . : 
small auditorium lantern, and includes Mazda lamp and auto Civics 
matic slide changer Ask about our free trial offer 
MicInto a 
Company 
427 Atlas Block : : Chicago, II. 























The The 
OLD NEW 
WAY— WAY— 
Learning Learning 
by by 
Heart Sight 





This is a scene in MEXICO brought by the LANTERN SLIDE 
right into the school-room. The pupil actually SEES the native at 
work filling the pig skin with the juice of the maguey plant. He 
correlates it with the text-book lesson. He KNOWS it BY SIGHT. 
Then he talks freely about it before the class, because 


VIVID IMPRESSION insures FREE EXPRESSION 
There are 600 slides, or duplicate stereographs of such scenes in our 
“600 SET”; first GEOGRAPHICALLY classified; then each sub- 


ject so uniquely cross-indexed that 20,000 references and more are 
available from the original 600. 


HOW—Our “600 SET” SYSTEM WORKS—WHY 


It MEETS the NEEDS is fully explained 
in literature which is sent on request, 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


Main Offices and Factories (Dept. S-B) MEADVILLE, PA. 
COLORED SLIDES LOANED FREE 
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SHAPES MIND AND BODY 
Clean, healthful play on ample, spacious playgrounds fitted 
with modern playground equipment—these are the things 
that mold today's children into better men and women of 
J tomorrow 
LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
& Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus 
for men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and 
id held the leadership in the playground movement. and the 
perfecting of playground equipment rightly fitted to train 
growing children 
Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations 
will be sent if requested on your letterhead 
See our Representative and Exhibit at the Cleveland Convention. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 
| 3512 DeKalb St., St. Louis, U. 8S. A, 
ii. 
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CENTRALIZATION IN CUYAHOGA time to abandon the inefficient out-of-date one- barns for the farm animals. The people of this 
COUNTY, OHIO. room school. One of the tragedies in this county have never intended and do not now in 
Concluded from Page 42 county is that people apparently take better tend to neglect their boys and girls, but they 
It will be noted from the above chart that in care of their farm animals than they do of the have overlooked the fact that the one-room 
reading the one-room and even the four-room education and training of their boys and girls. school has become so ineffective as an educa 
schools with only two grades for a teacher fall Despite the fact that Cuyahoga county has more’ tional agency. The dismal one-room, box-car 
far below the standard while the same work in’ miles of good roads than any other like rural type of school building with the old unsightly 
the eight-room school is pretty generally above area in the United States it is still possible to stove or heater, with its whitewashed or dirty 
- standard. drive over Cuyahoga county and see forlorn and walls, cross lights, window ventilation, with no 
ig The above results in reading, spelling and dilapidated one-room school buildings with playgrounds and its insanitary condition in gen- 
arithmetic should convince any one that it is small useless and ill-kept grounds, while just eral is a disgrace to any community. With all 
across the road will be seen beautiful homes _ this, is it any wonder that good teachers either 
+ T T T T . . ’ . 
with all of the modern conveniences and fine’ will not go to or stay in such a school; that the 
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5 + 5 6 7 8 
Result of Silent Reading Tests in Rural Schools of 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio BROOK PARK CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO. 
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/ ODERN rural Schools insist on sanitary drink- 
ing fountains and indoor toilets. This great / 
\ improvement in school conditions has been made pos- \ 
sible by the National Fresh-from-the-Well Water Sys- | 
term. | 
r This system operates by compressed air. It has no | 
water storage tank to freeze or cause water to stagnate. 
Water is brought right from the well—fresh, clear and 
sparkling. | 
By installing a second pump, running soft water may | 
be had. By putting in a coil heater, running hot water 
)) may also be had. y 
| 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM CAN BE 
INSTALLED AT VERY LOW COST. (\\ 


UNITED PUMP @ POWER CO. 


(School Installation Dept.) 
322 Belleview Place : : : 





versity, Upland, Ind., one of many 
schools which have installed the National 
Fresh-from-the-Well Water System. The 
officials have declared themselves highly 
) pleased with the service. 


| HIS picture shows the Taylor Uni- 


MILWAUKEE 


NATIONAL 























/ On application we will gladly send you our 
illustrated booklet together with list of rural 
\) schools now using the National Fresh-from- 
the-Well Water System. Or our engineers 
will gladly answer any questions without 


Fresh tromThe Well 
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cost to you. 
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MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY ELECTED LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOL CHIEF. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, who has been connected 
with the Los Angeles public school system for the 
past 24 years, was recently elected superintendent 
of schools to succeed Dr. Albert Shiels. Mrs. 
Dorsey was elected by a vote of five to two. J. 
B. Monlux, acting superintendent of schools, re- 
ceived one vote and one was also cast for Ernest 
J. Lickley, director of the department of compul- 
sory education and child welfare. Mrs. Dorsey {s 
the only woman superintendent of schools in a 
metropolitan city in the United States. 

A resolution setting the salary of the superin- 
tendent at $8,000, the appointment to be for four 
years, beginning January 1, was adopted by the 


The appointment of Mrs. Dorsey as superin- 
tendent of schools came as a complete surprise 
to everyone, including Mrs. Dorsey. It was made 
known some days previous to the election that the 
board had determined on a local appointee and 
that there was a division of opinion. Mrs. Dorsey 
had never been seriously considered outside the 
board because it was generally reported that she 


= Sg OO cae ~- Man. te 
sis School Buildings in Use. 
More 
P One Two than Two 
") Cleveland Room Rooms Rooms _ Total 
Pr rereeree 96 18 20 134 
10) FatBome 1919.06 65 000500 40 16 34 90 
ACeyarogac, When new build- 
ms L i ings now under 
va ae construction are 
a 4 |Senoots completed ...... 19 10 42 71 
100, r 
yr COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS, 
| (Concluded from Page 47) 
J of poverty or because the support of self or de- 
7 pendents is necessary; fifty-three per cent in 
(/ 47] / states in which the law is not enforced by a 
,* 7 5 . ° . ° © 
ra V7 | , truant officer, and thirty-four per cent in states board. 
eA | 7 in which the chief executive officer of the school 
, a 4 | sot . ‘ , ‘ 
a. 7 does not decide on the issue of the permit. | 
gi “id { | take it, therefore, that these standards are of 
r | wb sufficient importance to demand consideration, 
; I inasmuch as they affect so large a percentage of 
5 the school population of certain states and of 
, the United States. had declined the position. 


Results of Spelling Tests in Schools of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio 


boys and most of the girls drop out before they 
have completed the eighth grade; and that the 
per cent of actual daily attendance falls far be- 
low that of the centralized or consolidated 
school ? 

The limits of this paper will not permit fur- 
ther detailed account. In the following brief 
summary it will be noted that very rapid 
progress has been made. Within the five years 
just passed bond issues totaling $2,638,000 have 
been passed for enlarging or erecting new school 
plants. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 29 to January 1, inclusive, Superintend- 
ent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg, presiding. It 
was one of the most successful meetings in the 
history of the Association. Thirty speakers of 
national reputation from outside the state of 
Pennsylvania, as well as scores of educational 
leaders within the state, took part in the pro 
gram. The convention was addressed by Gov. 
William C. Sproul. Among the subjects discussed 
in the general meetings were: “How Should the 
Schools in a Democracy Function and Citizen- 
ship”, “Teacher Crises”, “The Demands of De- 
mocracy”, “The Junior High School”, “Popular 
Art Instruction and Our Industrial Future’, and 
“Reconstruction in Education’’. A part of one ses- 
sion was devoted to memorial exercises in honor 
of Nathan C. Schaeffer, Charles B. Robertson and 
L. E. MeGinnes. 


Mrs. Dorsey is vice-president of the National 
Education Association and a member of the exe- 
cutive council of that organization. She was born 
in New York state and received her early educa- 
tion there. She later attended Vassar and gradu- 
ated from there with honors. Subsequently she 
taught at Vassar, moving to California in 1884 
and settling in Los Angeles She entered the 
school system in 1896, becoming a teacher in the 
Los Angeles High School; then she was made 
vice-principal and, during the absence of Mr. 
Hough the principal in Europe, she was acting 
principal of that school. 

Seven years ago she was appointed an assistant 
superintendent of schools and has since continued 
in that office. She has been instrumental in In 
stituting a number of reforms in the school sys- 
tem. She is regarded as progressive and is well 
acquainted with the local school needs. 

Mrs. Dorsey is member of the Los Angeles 
Woman’s University Club, the Vassar Club, and 
the Phi Beta Kappa and several other educational 
societies of national importance. 
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‘JheApproved 
Portable 
Building, 


The standard of quality and dependability. 
The design, construction, finish and practical 
usefulness have received the unqualified 
approval of discriminating buyers for over 
twenty years. ! 


Mershon € Morley Co. Saginaw, Mich. 


ESTABLISH 1898 
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Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has 

been made in the light of the most 
modern, most up-to-date psychology and 
pedagogy, retaining all the best features of 
AL DVS previous editions and adding new, at- 
tractive, scientific features which cannot 
fail to appeal to the discriminating, pro- 
gressive teacher. The series is now com- 
plete through the first four years under 
the following titles: 














PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’ s Edition 
BOOK FIVE. Revised Edition 1920, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ— 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive 
than the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in 
Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable 
to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, 
the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four contain many in- 
structions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presenta- 
tion and deve lopment of each lesson in the books, which themselves 
contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions 
to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 





Strayer -Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provide for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card 
motion Car for Principal’s Office 
Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 
ce Record Card intendent’s Office 


Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 
Transfer Report cipal’s Office 
Pupils’ Report Card High Sch IR i — 
Physical Record Card s oes Megeerration Sar 
Teachers’ Record Card High School Program Card 
Pupils’ Registration Card Residence Card 
Dental Card Elementary Attendance and 
Permanent Census Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 
Elementary School Record Card Teacher's Application Blank 
Superintendent’s Office Record (Paper) 

of Individual Pupils Census Enumerator’s Sheet Paper 


Elementary Principal’s Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


For Making a Permanent and Continuous Survey of a School 


Age-Grade and Age-Progress Tables 
Age-Grade Computation Table 


Inventory Books for Elementary Schools 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, Mm Ye 




















Modern Junior Mathematics 


By Marie Gugle 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 


meets all the recommendations made in the preliminary re- 
port of the NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHE- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS on the re-organization of 


the first courses in secondary school mathematics. 


“Modern Junior Mathematics” is a three-book series 
adapted for use in either the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan of organ- 


ization. 


The books are constructed in 
accordance with the latest ap- 
proved method of teaching 
arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry—the method indorsed by 
Doctor Charles W. Eliot when 
he said: 

“Arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
should be taught together from begin- 
ning to end, each subject illustrating 
and illuminating the other two. * * * 
It should also be the incessant effort of 
the teacher to relate every lesson to 
something in the life of the child so 
that he may see the useful applications 





CHARLES W. BLIOT 
of the lesson and how it concerns him.” Photo Underwood & Underwood 


In the preparation of this series Miss Gugle has broken the bonds 
of tradition. She has blazed a new trail. 

An examination of these books will convince you that they act- 
ually do what they claim to do. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 











Wells and Hart’s 


New High School Arithmetic 


In addition to providing for a brief and thorough re- 
view of the fundamental topics, the authors give promi- 
nence to industrial and commercial applications, such as 
automobile insurance, income and inheritance taxes, 
codes for marking goods, and scores of other modern 
ideas. 


DOLE’S 
New American Citizen 


The essentials of civics and economics for upper 
grades and for junior high schools. The treatment is 
fresh and interesting and filled with the spirit of Amer- 
icanization. No better book can be put into the hands of 
pupils in the present critical times. The lessons taught 
prepare for citizenship of the sort that the Nation needs. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco London 
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Exhibit and Demonstration of 


Educational ‘Tests and Measurements 
AT THE N.E. A. AT CLEVELAND 


FEBRUARY 23-28, 1920 


Room B-9-1, Cleveland Hotel 


We will show the following materials which are now available: 


Courtis 
Otis 
Haggerty 
Handschin 


Booth 103, Armory 


STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 
GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE 

STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS (French and Spanish) 


We will also announce and exhibit the experimental edition of the 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ‘TESTS 


This work is a standardization of the U S. Army Scale for the use of Schools by Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, 


Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dr. L: M. Terman, Dr. E. L. Thorndike and Dr. G. M. Whipple, done under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. 


Expert demonstrators will be in charge of the exhibits. 


Our exhibits will also show our full line of text books including many 
new publications for the grades, junior high schools and high schools. 


Among our professional books are several of special interest to those 
who wish to keep posted on surveys, measurements and tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 














| YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability. 
By Robert M. Yerkes, James W. 

Rose S. Hardwick. 218 pages. 

wick & York, Baltimore, Md. 

Of these authors Professor R. M. Yerkes is as 
sistant professor of comparative psychology, Har- 
vard and psychologist to the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, Boston. The other two have been con- 
nected with the Psychopathic Hospital, but are 
now working in other institutions. It will be 
noted that all have been occupied in studying the 
working of the mind and have thus been in train- 
ing for the construction of tests and standards 
measuring mental ability. 

Great credit is given to the work of Alfred 
Binet, indeed this book is dedicated to his mem- 
ory; still these authors wished and worked for a 
more satisfactory scale of measuring mental abil- 
lly. So they gave up Binet’s “arrangement of 
tests in groups corresponding to years of chrono- 
logical age—and the consequent expressing of re- 
sults as ‘mental age’; and second, the ‘all-or-none 
method of scoring.” The Point-scale contains a 
smaller number of tests, scores by full and partial 
credits;—“affording a basis for fuller and more 
exact comparisons between different individuals 
and between different examinations of the same 
Individual”—and minimizes the influence of the 
personal equation of the examiner. 

Tests were given to 805 of whom 76 were adults. 
Tables show returns from English and non-Eng- 
lish groups. Other tables show returns from 
froups arranged with reference to age, sex, na- 
tionality, social standing. From these and other 
data norms or standards have been deduced. The 
original Point-scale was for pre-adolescents only. 
This seale has been revised and full directions for 


Bridges and 
Price, $1.25. War- 








using the required material are given an ex- 
aminer. In the opinion of Professor Yerkes it 
may be useful in testing older subjects. How- 
ever, he is working for a scale larger and more 
practical in its scope. 

Principles of Agriculture. 

By John H. Gehrs, B. S., M. S. 
pages; illustrated Price $2.25. 
Company, New York. 

Farm crops, farm animals, soils, horticulture, 
farm management, form the main divisions of 
this solid book. In the chapters on grains and 
grasses, a good seed bed, systematic cultivation, 
improvement of seed are made prominent. The 
advantages resulting from keeping animals are 
ably presented. Emphasis is laid upon systematic 
feeding types to be found in a good breed, im- 
provement of breeds. It is illuminating to read 
of the agencies that have helped in the slow for- 
mation of soil, of the differences in soil, of its 
fertilization and proper cultivation. The feeling 
deepens that good soil must not only be obtained, 
but maintained. 

The 203 illustrations and map tell a varied 
story. It is out of the question even to name 
the facts summarized in the many tables. Im- 
portant points are often numbered and placed in 
vertical columns. In these ways facts are im- 
pressed upon the mind thru the eye. Short sen- 
tences often condense entire paragraphs. “Hogs 
are mortgage lifters,” “Cotton is a ready money 
crop,” “An apple a day keeps the doctor away,” 
“Tractors and automobiles cannot drive out the 
horse,” are merely examples. 

Facts, figures, tables, summaries, discussion are 
steadily used to show “that there should be a 
greater production of agricultural products at a 
lower cost.” 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 
By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 12 
mo. 368 pages; illustrated. Price 52 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic. Book II. 
By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 12 
mo. 32 pages; illustrated. Price 68 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 


Cloth, 594 
The Macmillan 


Book I. 


It has been said that many old accepted truths 
have to be restated in new terms for each suc- 
ceeding generation. The fundamental principles 
of arithmetic are fixed—else they would not be 
fundamental—still in these books page after page 
of problems express the highly practical interests 
and conditions of the present. 

Tests for accuracy and speed, the use of letters 
for figures, problems without numbers, give va- 
riety and cultivate power. There is a real ex- 
planation of the process of finding square root; 
why was there not also an explanation of the 
rules for division of fractions and for multiplying 
by a decimal? Perhaps this was left for class- 
room teachers to do or not do. More space than 
usual is allowed the metric system, in apprecia- 
tion of its practical value. 

Clear type, very clear figures, many diagrams, 
tables upon which work is based cannot fail to 
meet with approval. 


An Introduction to Economics. 

By Graham A. Laing, M. A. Cloth, 454 pages. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco. 

The present unrest among industrial classes 
renders a sane discussion of economics most 
timely. This discussion may not directly reach 
the masses, to say nothing of the classes, but 
some of these facts and truths will gradually in- 
fluence individuals. 

A clear style, an orderly arrangement of facts, 
an impartial manner of developing topics make 

»this book instructive and interesting. Thus read- 
ers can profitably follow a discussion of the 
agents, laws, organization of production, the evo- 
lution of money and its substitutes, banking and 
the federal reserve banking system, the just pay- 
ment of labor, and other equally important topics. 
Existing conditions of society are not arraigned, 
but are explained that readers may better judge 
plans proposed for the betterment of éxisting 
evils. 


Verse Writing. 


By William Herbert Carrauth. Cloth, 123 pages. 


Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


This author maintains that verse-making like 
music, painting. sculpture has its own technique 
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HISTOR Y—READING—SPELLING 


Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


After the War Edition. Written from the new point of view. 
Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of the: War 
and problems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- 
ters of international importance whose significance has been 
changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For 
Seventh and Eighth years. $1.50. 


Introduction to American History 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


A new type of book to meet the new requirements. An en- 
gaging narrative of America’s European beginnings. Reviews the 
great civilizations of the world with special reference to our own 
age and country. Sixth year. $1.00. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


In schools using the Horace Mann Readers pupils quickly de- 
velop the power to read independently, with expression, and so as 
to get the thought. Quick, positive, and lasting results. Readers 
for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best 
features shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical 
word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a vari- 
ety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it inter- 
esting. With this book spelling becomes an interesting unit 
in a vital, social education. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 50 cents. 
Also in parts. 





Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


Announces 


That at the February Meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Cleveland the School Pub- 
lic is invited to examine an exhibit at 


The Cleveland Hotel 


of the latest texts covering Vocational 
subjects, including Agriculture and 
Home Economics for the Smith-Hughes 
Schools, and for College work; also many 
new Professional books for teachers. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















A New Book for 
Pupils’ Reading Circles 


In her newest and best book, BROAD STRIPES AND 
BRIGHT STARS, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey relates in a bril- 
liant manner a series of historical episodes of the men who 
made our history. 


The stories create a remarkable atmosphere of reality in 
their delineation of home life, schooling, food, agriculture, 
travel, typical customs, business and every day life of the 
different periods of our history. 


To feel and understand our history as did the men who made 
it is to be a better citizen of today. To this end, we present 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


245 pages bound in cloth with colored frontispiece and six full page 
illustrations by Power O'Malley. 


Price, 75 cents. 
This book shows the patriotic purpose, the self-sacrifice, the 
devotion to our country’s future that make akin the careers 
of Standish, Fulton, Mather, Boone, Winthrop, Hamilton, 


Franklin and many others who assisted in the development 
of our valiant historical past. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY 


Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


We invite you to visit our Exhibit at Cleveland. 











‘*Train your pupils in Silent Reading”’ 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 


By EMMA M. BOLENIUS 


With Teachers’ Manual on 
SILENT AND ORAL KEADING 


\ series of basal readers for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
Through the use of The Bolenius Readers the pupils will acquire 
habits of intensive reading and study that will enable them to do 
more successful work in all their school studies, such as Geography 
and History, which depend largely upon independent study and 
reading. The Teachers’ Manual, with its wealth of practical sug- 
gestions to teachers, presents the new point of view in reading 
that has evolved during the last five years. In the three readers 
there is full study equipment with each article, story, or poem. 
No superintendent or teacher can afford to let the opportunity pass 


of trying these unique readers. 


New York 


Chieago. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY , park street 











A new book—Just what you need for recreational and assembly 
singing in high schools and for community singing. 


High School Song Book 


Edited by GERTRUDE B. PARSONS, 
Head of the Department of 
Music, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, California 
A refreshingly varied repertoire of just the kind of songs 

needed for group singing—songs of rousing character. Every 
school generation should know the familiar “old songs.” 
Take this opportunity to give them also new material to 
enlarge their musical heritage. Accompaniments are included 
for all songs unless the voice parts are sufficient for musical 
completeness. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The New 


Second Book. 


series unusual distinction. 


actual conditions of 


problems that 
up in everyday life. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 


Atlanta 330 East 22nd Street 





Two Book Series 


Hamilton’s Essentials of 
Arithmetic, First Book and 


The comprehensiveness and varie- 
ty of problems in Hamilton’s Es- 
sentials of Arithmetic give this 


books interweave the study of 
arithmetic with the pupils play 
and work; their problems grouped 
around a common subject reflect 
modern life 
and they definitely help to prepare 
boys and girls to deal with the 
continually come 


American Book Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOUUCEGNGEOR NONE GCAORONOR ECON ONENEY 


These 











At the Superintendents’ 
Convention 


Superintendents who attend the National Convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
especially invited and are urged to visit the booth of The 
A. N. Palmer Company, to examine specifically the latest 
and most progressive plan of teaching spelling thru photo 
engraved muscular movement penmanship, which en- 
ables pupils to visualize the words they are learning to 
spell, in the style of penmanship in which they will be 
expected to write them. 


Some of our competent managers and instructors will be 
in constant attendance at the Palmer Method booth, and 
will be glad to show our carefully graded spellers, also 
to discuss Palmer Method penmaiship in its relation to 
all grades of elementary schools and to High Schools. 
We shall have on exhibit attractive specimens of muscu- 
lar movement writing from pupils of all grades, and this 
display will, we are sure, be highly interesting to all 
Superintendents and members of School Boards who find 
an opportunity to examine it. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


February 23rd to 27th, 1920, are 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 








(Continued from Page 1(9 

and that it should be studied and exercised. The 
writer of verse should know how to use his tools 
—rhyme, rythm, the different meters. Verses are 
not always poetry, but ability to write verses 
gives a control of prose style, a gain in aesthetic 
taste, a keener appreciation of poetry. Turning 
a poem in a foreign language into English verse, 
or rendering iuto verse, prose from any language 
is recommended for early exercises. A chapter of 
set themes, another chapter of sample exercises 
from one of the author’s own classes, with his 
comments upon this work, form nearly half of 
his book. 

The author's sharply defined distinctions as to 
what may be attempted, what should be gained, 
entitle his position regarding verse writing to con- 
sideration and study. 


Fire Protection for Schools. 

By H. W. Forster. Paper, 6”x9”. Price, 25 
cents. The National Fire Protection Association. 
Boston, Mass. 

This pamphlet presents in very compact form 
a practical discussion of the causes of fire haz- 
ards in schools and the means of obviating them. 
He takes up details of arrangement, construction 
and equipment and makes specific recommenda- 
tions for safeguards both to life and property. 
The book may well be read in connection with 
preliminary studies for new school buildings and 
should be in every school board library. 


Experimental Education. 

By Frank N. Freeman. 220 pages. Price, $1.30 
het. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Without training under a competent instructor 
and the use of suitable apparatus it is out of the 
question to make a fitting review of this scholarly 
book. Only a few generalizations can be safely 
offered. 

It is stated that practical problems in educa- 
tion have been studied in the light of the psycho- 
logical principles involved in them. The atten- 
tion given to learning and memory is only an 
apparent exception, as learning and memory have 
& wide application. A study is made of handwrit- 
ing, reading, number. Tables give the results of 





experiments with groups of subjects. Questions 
make the subject matter more definite, reference 
books show where a still wider outlook may be 
obtained. 

“Experimental Education” is the second volume 
this author has written upon psychological prob- 
lems involved in education. A recent gathering 
of psychologists at Harvard to discuss topics of 
this nature shows the growing importance of this 
subject. 

A Child’s First Steps in French. 

By Arthur Vizetelly. Cloth, 64 pages. Price 
$0.50. Illustrated. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
45th Street, New York. 

This child’s book in French is charming, be- 
cause it is so like a child’s book in English. Just 
think of it! A French reader without rules for 
pronunciation, suggestions to teachers, questions 
for conversation, exercises to be translated, a 
glossary. Well, there is a glossary—but it takes 
the form of a list of words and phrases with their 
meaning in English, at the beginning of each les- 
son. Little tots are to read pleasant story after 
pleasant story. 

The illustrator has caught the pose and expres- 
sion of children intent upon work or play. 


Technical Reporting. 
Revised Edition. By 
Cloth x and 128 pages. 
man & Sons, New York. 
An intimate acquaintance with scientific terms 
would not come amiss to a court or scientific 
shorthand reporter. As this cannot be reasonably 
expected this volume is designed to assist those 
who may be called upon for technical reporting. 
The terms for which contractions are given are 
grouped under the headings mechanical, legal, 
medical, figures, Latin quotations, French words 
and phrases. 
Coriolanus. J 
By William Shakespeare, Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes by H. D. Weisler, A. B. Cloth, 288 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Since the text of this play has many obscure 
passages and presents many difficulties the editor 
has felt that more notes and explanations than 
usual would be helpful. A summary is placed be 


Thomas Allen Reed. 
Price $1.25. Isaac Pit- 


fore the notes on each act and most of the scenes. 
A list of topics for themes is exceptionally good. 

Coriolanus belongs to the second and strongest 
productive period of Shakespeare’s work. ‘The 
conflict between patricians and plebeians—it 
seems there were conflicts between classes even 
in those far off days—serves as a background to 
the warlike courage and power, the filial piety 
and submission of Coriolanus. 


Marjorie Daw Goliath and Other Stories. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Paper, 87 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

In April, 1873, “Marjorie Daw” was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Unless they looked 
ahead, probably few of the interested readers did 
not stare, draw a long breath, perhaps laugh over 
the last sentence, “There isn’t any Marjorie Daw”’. 
The naturalness of the details was so great that 
after the first shock was over readers were 
amused at having been so completely taken in. In 
this group of stories “Goliath” and “Our- New 
Neighbors at Ponkapog” have an unexpected end- 
ing. 

Fine thought and finished form make this num- 
ber of the Riverside Literature Series delightful 
reading for pupils of the second half of the eighth 
year. 


Applied Arithmetic. 


By N. J. Lennes, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. and 
Frances Jenkins. Cloth, 283 pages, illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, London, 
Chicago, 

This book is the first of a three book series 
and is intended to cover the work in arithmetic 
of the second, third, and fourth grades. 

Much drill in the use of abstract numbers, ex- 
amples whose conditions will naturally interest 
children, many diagrams and illustrations, games 
of group competition, suggestions for the making 
of problems by children, are features which would 
seem to insure profitable work. 


Our United States—A History. 


By William Backus Guitteau, Ph. D. Cloth, 637 
pages. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
Concluded on Page 113) 
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Just 
the right light 





Correct lighting in the schoolroom is just 
as important as proper teaching and proper 
sanitation. 


In thousands of schools where authorities have 
the true interests of education at heart, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers are insuring proper ventilation 
and the care of the children’s eyes by insisting on 
Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque mounted 
on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers. 












Write for samples of 
Colors 204 and 214 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
many of the large mu 
nicipalities. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Trade Reg. U.S. 


Mark Milvay Pat. Off 
Optical Disk 


Ten years ago we introduced the MILVAY OPTICAL 
DISK—the disk with the snow-white enameled metal dial. 
Today the demand for MILVAY OPTICAL DISKS is 
greater then ever. Yet the MILVAY today is identically 
the same in every detail as the MILVAY of ten years ago. 
Although used in hundreds of laboratories, ten years have 
not suggested a single further improvement in the 
MILVAY. 


You can therefore buy the MILVAY OPTICAL DISK 
with the assurance that it will give perfect service and sat- 
isfaction for a life time. 


Write for Bulletin No. 26. 


Free to Science Instructors and 
School Officials. It contains a 
complete description of the MIL- 
VAY OPTICAL DISK and a 
list of 28 important, experiments 
which can be performed with this 
instrument. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


32-40 S. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 
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The most valuable piano in the worl 


ee coloring of a Corot, the modeling of a 
Rodin, the style of a Stevenson —all these are 
properly considered superlatives of artistic achieve- 
ment. And there is equal measure of accomplish- 
ment implied when we say, ‘‘the tone of a Steger.” 


Write for the Steger Piano and Player Piano Style Bro- 
chure and convenient terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 Factories at Steger, Illinois 





READY FOR. DISTRIBUTION 
CATALOG A 


APPARATUS 


AGRICULTURE 
7 BIOLOGY & 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO,U.S.A, 
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**At the head of all the sciences and arts, at the head of civilization 
and progress, stands—not militarism, the science that kills, not 
commerce, the art that accumulates wealth—but AGRICULTURE, the 
mother of all industry, and the maintainer of human life.’’—Garfield. 
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‘“Fun-Ful’’ Ocean Wave. 





General Sales Offices: 
733-735 Conway Bldg., 
CHICAGO 









(Concluded from Page 111 
New York, Boston, Chicago and San Fran- 


pany. 
cisco. 

A well proportioned sketch of the causes, lead- 
ers, progress, crises, present status of the settle- 
ment forms the last section. 


The Grammar of Present Day English. 

By Carl Holliday. Cloth, 159 pages. Price net, 
$1.00. Laird & Lee, Inc., Chicago. 

As you read chapter after chapter you can 
easily imagine a thoro scholar so thoro he knows 
what to leave out talking to a group of boys and 
girls about present day English. Questions may 
be asked and the questioners are advised 
to find examples in some good newspaper, maga- 
zine or book of what they have been talking 
about. Present good usage seems to be a final 
authority. So the talk goes on, following a well 
defined plan until in a clear, concise, simple fash- 
ion the essentials of present day English have 
been covered. 


Ways of the Woods. 

By Dallas Lore Sharp. Paper, 119 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A long, familiar acquaintance with growing 
plants, birds, small animals marks these selec- 
tions also “Roof and Meadow,” “Tales from Bird- 
land,” “Seasons of the Year,” etc. Little by little 
readers are told what may be seen, heard, learned 
of Nature in Hingham, on Mullein Hill, and even 
upon the flat roofs of a block in the heart of Bos- 
ton. It is all good reading, it is all interesting 
Treading. It should make us open eyes and ears to 
What is close, very close to many of us. 

The Book of Ice Cream. 

By Walter W. Fisk. Cloth, 12 mo., 320 pages. 
Price, $2.50. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

While this book is modestly designated as a 
text, it is in reality a very complete treatise on 
the manufacture and handling of ice cream and 
its marketing. The work takes up in detail the 
Nature and preparation of ingredients used, 
Tecipes for standard types of ice cream and other 
frozen foods, equipment, refrigeration, freezing 
and hardening, judging and defects of ice cream. 

Considerable space is devoted to bacteria in ice 


In use in Washington Park, Chicago. 
Note the capacity of it. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 
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cream, and the testing of materials and finished 
ice creams. The final chapters discuss the busi- 
ness aspects of manufacture and selling, the con- 
struction and arrangement of factories, and the 
chief laws controlling the industry. 

The book will be found valuable for special 
courses in agricultural colleges and for reference. 


Making Tin Can Toys. 

By Edward Thatcher. Cloth, 12 mo, 214 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book will appeal to teachers of elementary 
sheet metal work, to instructors in occupational 
shops of hospitals and to boys who love to tinker. 
It takes up in detail the processes of turning the 
humble tin can, salvaged from the kitchen trash 
bucket and the shop waste heap into useful nov- 
elties and joy giving toys. 

The number and character of toys presented is 
astonishing from the standpoint of child inter- 
est, variety, mechanical ingenuity and artistic 
design. The book will be eagerly used in any 
school where simple sheet metal tools are accessi- 
ble. 

PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 

An Experiment with Two Latin Tests. Pre- 
pared by Miss Mary M. Wentworth. Issued by the 
Division of Educational Research, Los Angeles, 
Calif, The pamphlet is the result of an experiment 
conducted by Miss Wentworth in the local high 
schools and is a distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of educational measurement in secondary 
schools. 

Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and 
Parochial Schools. By Dr. E. George Payne. The 
booklet has been issued by the National Safety 
Council as a part of its campaign to secure the 
adoption of the St. Louis plan of safety instruc- 
tion in every school in the country. It discusses 
accident prevention, correlated lessons, safety 
speeches, dramatization and safety organization. 

innual Report of the Secretary of the Board, 
Tacoma, Wash., for the year ending June, 1919. 
Alfred Lister, secretary. 

Annual Report of the Department of School Hy- 
aiene of the Board of Directors, Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the year ending June, 1919. 


-An Invitation 


is cordially extended to you 
to visit our display 


N. E. A. Meeting 


CLEVELAND, February 23-27 
Second Floor, Bolivar-Ninth Building 


“Everything for the Playground” 


Slides, Swings, Ocean Waves, Gymnasium 
Combinations, See-Saws, Athletic Goods. 


Owing to unusual demands we are advising our 
customers to specify very early. 


Write for catalog today. 


at the 


WE HAVE 





INCLUDING 


Factories: 
ANDERSON, IND. 
KOKOMO, IND. 


Birth Statistics for the Birth Registration of 
the United States, 1917. Third annual report, 
price, $0.40. Issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Standardization of Medical Inspection Facili- 
ties. By J. H. Berkowitz. Bulletin No. 2, 1919, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The material contained in this pamphlet was ob- 
tained from a careful study of the medical inspec- 
tion facilities in the schools of New York and 
other American and foreign cities. It. discusses 
medical inspection facilities, school clinics, and 
essential requirements for school medical room. 


Jackstraw and the Goat. M. W. Arleigh. Jack- 
straw Primer No. 2. Published eby the Crown 
Publishing Co., So. Pasadena, Calif. 

Bid Sheets and Specification Forms Used for 
the Purchase of Industrial Equipment for the 
East Side High School, Cincinnati, O. Elmer W. 
Christy, Director of Industrial Arts. The infor- 
mation covers mill rooms, cabinet making, pat- 
tern making, sheet metal, electrical, printing, 
foundry, forging and machine shops, and drafting 
rooms. 

Teachable Facts About Bolshevism and Soviet- 
ism, Institute for Public Service, Wm. H. Allen, 
Director, New York, N. Y. The pamphlet in its 
summarization of the facts about bolshevism 
takes into consideration the nation-wide need for 
(1) square facing of the fact that a world com- 
petition has begun between two different types of 
government, the soviet and our own form of repre- 
sentative democracy, and (2) preparation of 
teachers and pupils everywhere to think straight 
about proposals for greater participation of labor 
in the products of its toil. The pamphlet traces 
bolshevism to its birthplace, describes its effects 
in Russia, the treatment of bolshevism by the 
Allies, the desires and teachings of bolshevism, 
and the status of the organization in this country. 

Manual for Conservation of Vision Classes. A 
manual to assist in the establishing and. conduct 
of classes for the conservation of vision. By 
Winifred Hathaway; secretary of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Pamphlet No. 18 of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York. 
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YOU CAN HELP! 


Your interest and support have been essen- 
tial to the successful placing of Gold Medal 
Crayons upon the market since they were 
introduced some years ago. 


We appreciate your good will, and will continue to 
put forth effort to justify your confidence. 

During the past few months unusual conditions both 
in labor and material have made it difficult for us 
to keep dealers fully supplied. May we ask you as 
friends and customers to place your orders with 
dealers for an advance supply so that we can antici- 
pate the dealers’ requirements? If you will do this 
you will be assured of better service. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, ailver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some producis are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 


8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 5 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Don’t Miss Our Exhibit 


at the 


N. E. A. Convention, Cleveland 


We will have some new things to show you, among them being 


a series of wall maps containing a wealth of 
teaching material and information on the 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
* of the United States 


Prepared from the latest Government data on production 
and distribution by 


V. C. FINCH 
Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin 
TEN LARGE PLATES—50x38 INCHES 
Containing a total of thirty-four maps 
ACCURATE—SIMPLE—CLEAR—COMPREHENSIVE 


Educators who have seen these maps pronounce them as being 
essential to the effective teaching and study of the Commercial, 
Economic, and Industrial Geography of the U. S. Teachers, by 
enabling the pupils to visualize the subject, save much valuable 
time and effort, to say nothing of the interest, attention and en- 
thusiasm aroused in the pupils. 


‘“‘Things seen are mightier than things heard.’’ 
INVESTIGATE TODAY—Fill In and Mail This Coupon 





Gentlemen: Date... 


Kindly send me your circular No. SB 220 giving ‘details. as prices on 1 the 
Finch Semsonseciel Geography Maps. 


CC EEE | ae 


Address the A-]-.N¥stRom & OM . 
Publishers— U.S.AGENTS FOR W.& A.K. JOHNSTON 


MAPS:-GLOBES:-CHARTS 
2249-53 CatumetAve ~- CHICAGO: 
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on 
be 2 Size, 14x17. 
3 S Design, Lithograph 
O o Material, Genuine Art Parchment. 
— 3 O Seals and Ribbons, 5c extra per diploma. 
& 3) Picture, substituted in the vignette or 
= Zz. © placed elsewhere on the diploma......$5.00 
ro E Changes Allowed. The words: “Public 
b) — Schools,” “This Certifies That” and “Di- 
—Z a ploma” cannot be changed, but you may 
Q arrange the wording of the rest to suit your 
wishes at no extra charge, either in Old 
English or Script. 
Educational 50 copies $1800” 7 Caples .....8 7.50 
Supplies Co. 33 cobles 112: 1000S Coples 125) 100 
Everything for the 1), Cobles -... 900 3 Copies 2... 650 
9 Copies ..... 8.50 2 Copies ..... 6.00 = 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 8 Copies .. 8.00 . yee 6.00 = 
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| Bring the Piano to the Class— 


Instead of the Classes to the Piano 





Ir: 








proverb goes, so Mahomet 


cumbersome, old type of piano is used. 

























Two Small Boys can move it Easily 


THE “HELPING TEACHER”. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 

ducts a discussion. As there are only eight of 
them they can get something out of it that is not 
possible in a larger group. Since conditions 
have brought into the schoolroom so many un- 
skilled and unfitted teachers, this definite, de- 
tailed help is more necessary than ever if we 
want to save the children. 

In our neighborhood there is at present a 
school that lacks ambition, spirit, and a lot of 
other things. Last Friday Miss Smith spent the 
afternoon in that school, brought the teacher 
home with her and sat up far into the night 
going over the situation. On Saturday she took 
her to a meeting and then home. ‘Tomorrow 
she is going to bring the eighth grade pupils 
of the same school down to the high school in 
town, which they will attend next year if they 
can qualify. Next week she proposes to bring 
some of the mothers to see the high school and 
to visit this parent-teacher association. If she 
could manage to have that board visit this board 
and this school she would be pretty well around 
the compass. 

Miss Smith frequently follows up a case of 
discipline, or eye strain, or uncleanliness, into 
the home, in a way that a man simply could not 
do. In many cases she is helping the children 
by first helping the mothers. Her work along 
this line has been so effective that a welfare 
organization has become interested and one dis- 
trict now enjoys a visiting nurse, who spends 
part of her time in the the 
schools. 


homes, part in 

No matter how perfect the engine, nor how 
much steam it generates, it is not effective until 
the steam reaches the vital part of the machin- 


ery and the engine moves. No matter how ex 


The mountain did not come to Mahomet, as the ancient 
went to the 


HE method of bringing all, or a number of classes, to the assem- 
a. bly hall for music instruction is bringing the mountain to Ma- 
homet, figuratively, and is impractical because of the time consumed 
in assembling and dispersing. Yet this system is necessary where the 


But—with a Miessner Piano on each floor of the school, 
each class can have its own music instruction and piano ac- 
companiments as this little piano weighs so little that two 
youngsters can move it from room to room easily. 


The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, enabling the in- 
structor to play it, see over the 
top and direct the class. 
feature alone does much to in- 
crease the efficiency of music in- 
struction. 


JACKSON 
PIANO CO. 


122 Reed St., 
Chicago Office: 


Srhool Soand Journal 
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mountain. 


This the school. 


and send it to us. 





THE MIESSNER 
‘*The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 


Despite the Miessner’s small size it puts forth a tone as brilliant and 
resonant as that of a small grand piano. 
musician hearing it the first time, and is a lasting quality. 


Two Miessners for the Price of One Ordinary Upright 


For the price you would pay for 
one ordinary upright piano you 
can procure two Miessners for 
This is because ot 
our special offer to schools, of 
which we will tell you more if 
you will fill in the coupon below, 


It is a tone that amazes every 


Take steps now to bring music 
instruction in your school up to its 
highest possible efficiency. 


Supervisors and instructors the country 
over have been quick to raalize the ad 
vantages of the Miessner over the ordinary 
piano In the first 48 weeks of its exist- 
ence this marvelous instrument was sold 
in all of the 48 states of the Union 





Miessner 
offer 


Name 


School .. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Auditorium Bldg. 


Position 


City 





Jackson Piano Co., 
Without any 
eatalog and full 


COUPON: 
122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


obligation on my part, 
information 


send me the 
your special 


pleas» 
about 








pensive and elaborate our educational system— 
national, state, and county—it is not effective 
until it reaches the vital part, the child, and 
there gets its re-action. The teacher is the final 
point of contact in this system, but the Helping 
Teacher is the one best fitted to make and keep 
that efficient 
medium. 


teacher an and sympathetic 
These Helping Teachers are 


and ability. 


women of poise 
They organize parent-teacher as- 
sociations and keep them going, they arrange 
for group meetings, for progressive teachers’ 
clubs, for circulating libraries, farm and cook- 
ing demonstrations; they plan corn and poultry 
valuable contribu- 


tion to county and state meetings. 


contests; and they bring a 


One of the surprises that these women sprung 
on the state and county officials, and on them- 
selves, is the important place that they have 
come to occupy. Their opinions are sought, 
they are given a large share in the programs, 
and their ranking officers, from the State Super- 
intendent down, freely admit the help that they 
personally receive. The Helping Teachers are 
rapidly not subordinates, but co- 
workers with the superintendents. 

THE VANISHING SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 30) 

assume that unless their movement is checked, 
or unless some new method of administering a 
school system without a superintendent is Ws- 
covered, the schools of the future ill fail to 
function according to our preconceived notions. 
The trained superintendent is vanishing. A 
clear realization of the’problem will go a long 
way toward solymg it. 

RURAL HEALTH VERSUS CITY HEALTH. 


. 


becoming, 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


science and our present problem is both to con- 





tinue discovery and to apply generally the prin- 
ciples already known. In this movement the 
consolidated rural school has a prime part to 
play. 
A STUDY OF FAILURES. 
(Concluded from Page 33) 

ning of the tenth grade is so large as to create 
a definite social problem. It is not probable 
that economic conditions have much to do with 
this loss as a family that can maintain a child 
thru the eight grades and enter the child in 
the ninth grade can in the great majority of 
cases continue the boy or girl in the high school. 
The change in organization from the traditional 
8-4 plan has been helpful in retaining a larger 
number in school, and such change in the cur- 
riculum and in subject matter as to appeal to 
the ninth grader as productively worth while 
will do much more. 

Modifications of the traditional organization, 
and supervised study serve to reduce the num- 
ber of failures. 

Inexperienced teachers form too large a con- 
stant element in our school system. It is pos- 
sible that the quality of educational results is 
thereby lowered. 

A glance at the per cent of failure in the 
various subjects raises the question whether any 
subject should include such material, or be 
taught in such a way, or both as to fail so large 
a number of pupils. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. I. G; Sargeant, Principal of Publie School 
No. 10, Paterson, has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Sargeant has been active in securing and main- 
taining the enactment of the tenure of service 
law and securing the safeguards desired by teach- 
ers in the new pension law. 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 





WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 








TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 





If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


E. L. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


: 
é ae aha 3? 


561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 








Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 
Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 











Perennial Adjustable. Window Shades are made of a very 
substantial heavy woven fabric, which will not crack, wrinkle 
or show pinholes and is not affected by moisture. They are 
neat in appearance and are mechanically correct. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 














A SCHOOL 
NECESSITY 


A Program Clock System 
is a recognized essential to 


good school administration. 


It benefits both teachers 
and pupils because it gives 
them the distinct advan- 
tages of punctuality and 
orderliness in the school 
routine. 


It is not a luxury but a 


real necessity. 


Write today 
for catalog 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 





Waynesboro , 
Pa. 

















SUPERINTENDENTS 


having used our 
Signal 
System 


if transferred to schools not 
having our system will always 
insist on the installation of 
the HANSEN. 


Why? Because they know its 
great labor and worry saving 
qualities also that no school can 
afford to be without it. Among 
the many superior qualities of the 
“HANSEN” system, one of the 
most important is its adaptability 
for the electric light current, do- 
ing away with the battery nui- 
sance. This is a point which 
should be investigated by pros- 
pective purchasers of Signal Sys- 


tems. 
Write for our catalog. 





OCR te Le PPE ne ey 





Hansen Manufacturing Company 
PRINCETON, IND. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 
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GROSS 





| (Dustless Crayons 


| HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 
IN) Five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 


ti They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 








MANUFACTURED BY 


| {| THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
il Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A Waltham, Mass 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 














OFFICIAL FIGURES PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof ts another. Here are facts, that prove 
toany one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 


Of the United States Government Shorthand Clerks 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 

Of the Official Shorthand Court Reporters of the United States 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in its “‘Proceedings’’ for 1917.) 

Don’t Be Held Down by Learning an Inferior System, 

Insist on Learning ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND Send for Tria) Lesson 


A school pen 
tested by time 


For years the Spencerian No. 1 Steel 
Pen has been the most popular pen for 
school use. The finest of pen steel, 
the most expert of workmanship, and the 
consequent ease of writing make it so. 





Sample pens, ten different pat- 
terns, points fine, medium and 


[his ease of writing is found whether ,:oad, by mail on receipt of ten 
in the hands of advanced pupils, whose cents, including a 32 page book- 

: . let with fifty facsimile writings, 
styles are more or. less fixed, or in the 


interpreting character, ‘‘What 
hands of younger pupils, who are just Your Handwriting Reveals.”’ 


Spencerian Pens at all stationers 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


New York Board of Education, 





2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 


Publishers of “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 70c (cloth, $1.00); 
“Style Book of Business English,” $1.10; adopted by the 


learning to write. 











SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


everywhere. 


349 Broadway, New York 


























ROOF PLAYGROUNDS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

with a hose, which is done regularly. The roof 

is 80 arranged that the water from the heavy 

rains is quickly drained off. 

Roof playgrounds are provided in San Fran- 
cisco to overcome natural limitations of build- 
ing sites due to the hilly topography of the city 
and, in the case of the Chinese school, due to 
the crowded condition of the Chinese quarter. 
The roof playgrounds are safe, clean, and cool 
and easily supervised. 

PRUDENCE AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

(Concluded from Page 49) 
from a nearby city to go thru all the business 
transactions of the last three years. This man 
tame and after working six weeks was forced 


to confess that he could find nothing dishonest 
or irregular. 


The new board was a bit disappointed be- 
cause the members could find nothing to reform, 
so they laid the blame of the whole affair upon 
Mr. K., whom they discharged as soon as his 
contract had expired. 


There are two policies open to every school 
board. One is to act secretly and to conduct 
its affairs without the knowledge or approval of 
the public. The other is to take the public into 
the board’s confidence and to act in accord with 
all the progressive citizens of the community. 
The former method is easier and brings better 
immediate results. The latter calls for more 
effort and is slower to bear fruit. But the pub- 
lie is always suspicious of any group of men 


who appear afraid to discuss their affairs, and 
I firmly believe that no one ever tried to edu- 
cate the public on school problems, and did not 
profit by it. 

People who pay money to support a school 
have a perfect right to know what is done with 
that money. Aside from any question of right 
and wrong, there is no better way to point a 
school administration toward the rocks, than 
to try to conceal things from the public as the 
trustees in Mr. K.’s district did. 

WALTHAM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 50) 
large lot facing two important streets, bordered 
with fine large elm trees. It is planned to pro- 
vide shrubbery in addition to the existing lawn 
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DUSTLESS | 
CRAYONS | 


ATIDGNA 
Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 















Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


** Perfection 
School 
Desk ’’ 


Columbia 


School SupplyCo.. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Ask about it. 











Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 


Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














‘eee HAMILTON WEARPROOF 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 





= 88 ee ee The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
TRS EL sR styles. With and without spring rollers. 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
| | against scorching sun, beating wind and 
| | drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
| | in all ve 4S to suit every condition. Guaran- 
teed. Cover all the window or part of either 
sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
/ | The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 

tributed by leading supply houses. 

Write for sample of material and catalog. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
12th & Chase Sts. ome 
mi | mp ANDERSON, INDIANA gm 



































Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 








PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


- For sale-by all of the 120 
—> Zr School Supply Houses. 
The electric shown above is driven by a JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
universal motor, that will operate on any 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 
itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 14 East Jackson Bivd., 











BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 
LIBRARY 


should be a part of every school architect’s library. 


For price and descriptive literature write to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


202 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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SUPREMACY 


RESULTS of the International Typewriter Contest to prove quality 
of machine and skill of operator, held at the Annual Business 
Show in New York City October 20, 1919, have for the fourteenth 
time established the supremacy of the Underwood Typewriter in speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


Every year for thirteen consecutive years in this contest the World’s 
Champion has made his or her record on an Underwood machine. 


This, the fourteenth year, and previous years the Underwood led 


because of its mechanical superiority which developed the necessary 
speed and accuracy. 


The Thousand-Dollar Trophy Cup, the championship prize, was 
awarded to the new World’s Champion Typist, William F. Oswald, 
who wrote at the rate of 132 words a minute. The cup will continue 
in possession of the Underwood Typewriter Company. . 


Best Records are Always Underwood Records 








and to retain the quaint old fence consisting of 
square granite posts with wooden bars. 

The basement which is set high out of the 
ground includes the shops and workrooms and 
space for physical training. The gymnasium 
which occupies the center of the building is 
perfectly lighted and has a ceiling 18 feet high 
in the clear. Adjoining it are showers and 
toilets for both sexes. The workrooms include 
two shops for woodworking and carpentry, a 
room for printing, a large room for millinery 
and sewing, a cooking laboratory and storage 
space. The cooking room is placed adjoining 
a large open lunch room for boys and girls. 
The basement is fully wired for electric power 
to drive the motors of the machinery. 

On the first floor there are eight standard 
classrooms, each equipped with built-in ward 
robes and arranged for unilateral lighting. Ad- 
joining the front entrance of the building there 
are an office for the principal and a retiring 
room for the men teachers. 

The auditorium occupies the space on the 
first floor immediately above the gymnasium and 
extends upward to the top of the second floor. 
It has a seating capacity of 700 and is arranged 
% that a gallery may be built later to provide 
space for an additional 100 seats. The audi- 
torium is the largest and most centrally lo 
tated of the public halls in the city of Walt 
ham and has been treated rather more elabor 
ately than would be the case in a school building 
that serves merely a local neighborhood. It is 
planned to equip the room for every general 
community need which is likely to arise. Space 
has been provided for four large mural paint 
ings illustrating important events in Waltham 
history and these will be mounted as soon as 
the building is complete, The paintings are 


intended not only to beautify the room but to 
serve a real educational purpose for the pupils 
of the school and for the adults who attend 
the lectures and other public functions in the 
room. 

The second floor contains two large labora 
tories for science, a large study room and stand 
ard classroom, two rooms for the commercial 
department, a library and a sun classroom. The 
last mentioned room is in the southeast corner 
of the building and especially fitted for the use 
of children who are likely to be under-nourished 
or inclined toward tuberculosis. A special room 
is provided for dental clinic purposes and is 





DR. R. G. JONES 
Superintendent of Schools-elect 
Cleveland, Ohio 





available not only for the children enrolled in 
the school but for the community at large. An 
emergency room for the nurses is also arranged 
for. 


The building including plumbing, wiring and 
heating and excluding furniture and lighting 
fixtures, will cost slightly less than $200,000. On 
the cubic basis this is approximately 26 cents 
per cubic foot. 


HOW A SMALL STATE HOUSES ITS 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Concluded from Paye 55) 


it is out of level by as much as twelve inches. 
This building has absolutely nothing to recom- 
mend its continued use for school purposes, and 
everything to warrant the recommendation that 
it be closed, and that in its place a modern 
school structure be provided. 


Mr. Jones Becomes Superintendent 


Mr. Robinson G. Jones, for the past two years 
deputy superintendent of schools at Cleveland, O., has 
been elected superintendent for a three-year term, at a 
salary of $10,000 per year. Mr. Jones who succeeds 
Dr. F. BE. Spaulding, will take his new office on 
August first, at which time the latter goes to a pro- 
fessorship at Yale University. 


Mr. Jones was brought to Cleveland by Dr. Spauld- 
ing because of strength as an administrator and his 
standing as an expert on junior high schools. He is a 
graduate of Ohio Northern University and has taught 
in rural and village schools in Ohio. He received the 
master of arts degree from Columbia University. 


After serving as principal of several high schools 
in Illinois, he was chosen superintendent of schools at 
Rockford, IL, where he developed a system of junior 
high schools which brought him into prominence as an 
educator. He is the author of several widely used 
textbooks and of a rending scale 


During Dr. Spaulding’s absence abroad last year as 
head of the United States Army School, Mr. Jones was 
in full charge of the school system. 


Dr. Spaulding will become professor of school ad- 
ministration at Yale University and will have charge 
of all the graduate work in education. In his letter of 
resignation he indicated his desire to enter this work 
because of its opportunities for wider service along the 
lines of research and the preparation of school admin- 
istrators and teachers. 



















For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 
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LOYALTY EDUCATION IS THE NATIONAL NEED 


SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE ARE 
EQUIPPING ALL ROOMS WITH OUR 


24x36” Heavy Silk U. S. Flags Mounted 
on Bronzed Spear Head Staffs 


Special price this month, dozen $15.50 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. AND FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
1315-1325 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








FLAGS 


FLAG POLES & ACCESSORIES 
EVERYTHING PATRIOTIC 
If you want the best flag for schools, 


order our “‘EurekA’’ Bunting, a guaran- 
teed flag in every respect. 





The value of a flag is measured by its wearing qualities, in both 
color and service. 

We guarantee our “EurekA” bunting flags to be to Government 
specifications, same grade and quality as used by’ U. S. Govern- 
ment. They will wear longer and wave longer and give better 
service and satisfaction than others Specify “EurekA” bunting on 


your flag requirements and become another satisfied buyer, and 
booster. 
Flags, Shields, Banners, ete., for the Schoolroom. Everything 


Patriotic for School Entertainments. 
. We rent flags — We repair flags 


“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING CO. 


24-28 &. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 








You receive full value 
when you buy 


a FLAG of 
STERLING .p2 =. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


A Flag of sterling quality 


or of 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


| Made Only by ANNIN & CO., New York 


Dealers 
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Cotton Bunting 
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Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 











No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position, 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


/\ 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO, 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


——- 
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AROLD DUNLOP MELLOR 
FEBRUARY 11189% JANUARY 2eMott 
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Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


. OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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Fuss or 


Chalk Dust _Muss 


e% ] t ” Gets All The Without 











No. 2 Haynes 
Black board 
Eraser Cleaner 


Complete, with Bag, 
as shown here, ready 
to attach to electric 
socket and commence 
cleaning. Price 


$37.50 











The “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Blackboard Erasers, 
which it does in a most through and effective manner, eliminating all the 
disagreeable, dusty features of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the 
school room, or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way’ last longer and 
erase better, because ‘“‘No Dust Remains When They're Cleaned With the 
Haynes,’ while the cleaning is done in one-tenth the time, without the 
usual fuss and muss 


For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. For Complete 
List see January Issue of this Magazine 


NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING COMPANY 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, *‘Casmire Process"’ 


317-319 E. 8th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
velour curtains 


and 


stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 



















Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 





See Our Exhibit at Booth No. 183, 
Cleveland N. E. A. Convention 









Write us for further information or 
request call from our represtntative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Buliding, 
Detroit, Michigan 





Modern Schools Demand a 
Sanitary Cleaning System 





HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 
solves the schoolhouse cleaning problem. It 
is no longer necessary to endanger the health 

of teachers and pupils by filling the air with dust 
and all the impurities that go with it, when clean- 
ing a school building. The Spencer System cleans 
rapidly and thoroughly, drawing all dust and dirt 
entirely out of the rooms being cleaned. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Department A HARTFORD, CONN. 


We will meet you at the N. E. A. with a 
complete line of Miniature Designs of 


SCENERY 


Especially designed for High School 
Auditorium Stages. 


30 years’ experience in Scene Painting and every 
facility for Producing Scenery of Quality. 


Correspondence solicited. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO, 
24th and Harrison Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Eberhard Faber 


makes the highest grade School 
Pencils in America. They are 
used in almost every schoolroom. 


Write for samples and further information. 
Address 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, Desk A. 


EBERHARD FABER 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


a NEW YORK <> 





























“BUSINESS & 








BUSINESS and college pen with a fine elastic 
action. This pen is deservedly one of the 
leaders in use in schools and commercial colleges 
—smooth action, flexible and free working—car- 
ries ink well and permits the writer's best work. 


Write for samples of Esterbrook School Pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE. CAMDEN, N. J. 


Lsterhrook School Pens 
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NOW IS THE TIME— 


to get samples and information on DIPLOMAS. 
February is none too early to place your order so that 
we may have time to engrave, print and make shipment. 


**THE METSUCO LINE?”’ 
Diplomas 


Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registers and Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 


Character Building Systems 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our expert advise 
you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 


We own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct from 
factory to consumer. 











Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best ? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thorough!y insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


. 
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ossert Schools} 
a eunnae . . . 
: _," Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer § 
‘ We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 3 
7 notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State + 
a Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material # 
, supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition. ¥ 
‘ and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen. * 
A tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, z 
a arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down + 
b and re-erected any number of times without marring a single @ 
; feature. + 
: 
7 We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now i 
~ you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct @ 
p from us and save money for your school board + 
‘ Write us full requirements and we will send z 
7 details of cost of building completely erectod. + 
. + 
z + 
+ LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc.} 
7 Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. + 
' 
> 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N.Y. } 
7 : 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 





No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 








The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


ECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
ce makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 


the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

nm down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
PSE EREDAR D ETA PTA Tea eee ae 








A. FRONT RANK 


TRADE MAME Rei owTr Reo 


School Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 





Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
REONT RANE. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO 
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MAKE YOUR OWN INK AND 
SAVE MONEY! 


Use Inko — Actual Ink Solids.” Only 
add water. Write for free sample. 











tisements are guaranteed. 
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: CLASSIFIED WANTS :: [| 


Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 


word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 


























All adver- 
The rate is 10 cents per 


INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 
“Willit pay me to go to High School?”’ 
is the title of an inspiring little book- 
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Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co., 54 S. 








let to boost your high school attend- 














Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
___REVIEW PAMPHLETS _ 


Every Teacher of common branches 
should have a complete set of Feld- 
meyers Review Pamphlets for supple- 
mentary work. Used in every State 
in the Union. Grammar 50 cents, 
Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. 
History, and a typical Examination 


—_— 


Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 
each. Complete set $5.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


The Teacher’s Standard Class Book 
—provides a simple and adequate 
method of recording all class records. 
Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central 











here’s a sanitary way 
to furnish soap 
in your gym— 


If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 

The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 


tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 
Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.”’ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 

















School Supply Co., 313 West Main 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE 








ance, Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
$2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL INK 


Céntury Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use Send 
for sample and price list. Francis J. 
Peck & Co , Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


One twenty pupil Studebaker bus 
complete with heater. Horse drawn 
and in fine shape, having been used 
only about three months. Address 
Supt. J. D. LaRue. Wayne, Mich. 


The Last Word in Sanitary 
Towel Service 









Sample package free 
if you write on your 
business stationery. 


Also makers of Northern Fibre 
Tissue for lavatories. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
wisconsim 


GAasen BAY 
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Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. C0. 


CANTON, OHIO 




















| 66 e 99 
|. The “Oliver” Surface Planer 
is completely guarded. Note the direct connected motor 
th and countershaft on sliding base, also the receiving table. 
° 
The workmanship 
and design of this 
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the approval of the 
most critical. 
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Oliver Machinery Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 
. especially adapted for 

schoolhouse work. 


ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go hapeah a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two s 8 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laberateries schoolroom should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 


think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


—— * itl 


. 
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Every School Board should have our catalog on file 
Let us send you a copy 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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An Embarrassing Moment. 

A western lady, wife of a school board presi- 
dent in a small town relates this incident: 

“My husband is not above playing practical 
jokes on me. One day hearing a rap at our parlor 
door I suspected that he was at his old tricks 
again. After a second rap, I quietly put down my 
sewing, tiptoed to the door and cautiously turned 
the knob. Then as I swung the door, I cried: 
‘Boo! you little devil- Come in.’ 

“My embarrassment may be imagined better 
than described. There stood our new superin- 
tendent.” 





What a Pity. 

An untraveled countryman once treated him- 
self to a trip to London. There for the first time 
in his life he saw a schoolgirl go thru her gym- 
nastic exercises for the amusement of the little 
ones with whom she was playing. 

After gazing at her with looks of interest and 
compassion for some time, he asked a boy near 
by if she had fits. 

“No,” replied the boy; “them’s gymnastics.” 

“Ah, how sad,” said the man. “How long’s she 
had ’em?” 

Pennant Winners. 

Teacher—The centaurs were creatures with the 
head and arms of a man and the body of a horse. 

Billy (the Ty Cobb of his team)—Gee! What 
a combination for battin’ and base runnin’! 


He Forgot His Excuse., 

On Johnny’s first day at school he was given 
a registration card on which his mother was to 
write his birth record. The following day he ar- 
rived late and without the registration slip. 

“Johnny,” said the teacher, “you must bring an 
excuse for being late, and don’t forget the slip 

bout when you were born.” 

All out of breath next day Johnny rushed in, 
uvlding a note from his mother. 

“Teacher,” he gasped, “I brought the one about 
being late, but I forgot my excuse about being 
born.” 

A Practical Prayer. 

Nancy was saying her prayers. “And, please 
God,” she petitioned, “make Boston the capital of 
Vermont.” 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed her shocked mother. 
“What made you say that?” 

“*’Cause I made it that way on my examina 
tion papers today and I want it to be right.” 
American Legion Weekly. 

Not Booming. 

“I did not see you mentioned in connection 
with the presidency of the Department of Super- 
intendence.” 

“No,” said Supt. Goodsense, “I’d rather be in 
conspicuous in connection with a position I hold 
than to be prominent in connection with one I'll 
probably never get.” 


School Soar Journal 


OH, WHY? 
William F. Kirk. 
@h, why’ should the teachers sit out in the 
bleachers 
» When up in the grandstand is where they be- 
long? 


We owe a concession to this great profession 
And while we withhold it our system is wrong- 
Their firm hands are leading the youth of the 
nation, 
Their keen minds are guiding young minds on 
their way, 
And if duty well done deserves fair compensation 
Why are not our school teachers getting more 
pay? 
Ten splendid instructors in any great college 
May earn, in the aggregate, annual pay 
Which yields them as much for their wisdom and 
knowledge 
As a heavyweight prizefighter earns in one day! 
Dear Taxpayer, answer this question by action 
This question that cries for an answer from 
YOU: 
If rewards come to such as give most satisfaction, 
Why are not our school teachers getting their 
due? 
Exchange 
His Reason. 
The School Nurse—Did you open both windows 
in your sleeping room last night as I ordered? 
Pupil—No, ma’am, not exactly. There’s only 
one window in my room, but I opened it twice. 


The Shortage of Teachers. 

An Ohio man whose son was an applicant fora 
position in the Federal civil service, but who had 
been repeatedly “turned down,” said: 

“It’s sure hard luck, but Bill has missed that 
civil service again. It looks like they just won’t 
have him, that’s all!” 

“What was the trouble?” asked the friend. 

“Well, he was kinder short on spellin’ 
geography, an’ he missed a good deal in 
metic.” 

“What’s he going to do about it?’ 

“IT don’t know,” said the father. “Times are 
not so good for us, an’ I reckon he’ll have to go 
back to teachin’ school for a livin’.’ 


and 
arith- 


A drawing master, who had been worrying a 
pupil with contemptuous remarks as to his want 
of skill in the use of the pencil, ended by saying: 

“If you were to draw me, for example, tell me 
what part you would draw first?” 

The pupil, with a significant meaning in his 
eye, looked up into his master’s face and quietly 
said: 

“Your neck, sir.” 

A Sore Spot With Him. 

The teacher was addressing his pupils on the 
subjects of laziness and idleness. 

He drew a terrible picture of the habitual loafer 

the man who dislikes to work and who begs for 
all he gets. 

“Now, John,” said the teacher to a little boy 
who had been very inattentive during the lesson. 

John was instantly on the alert. 

“Tell me,” continued the teacher, “who is the 
miserable individual who gets clothes, food and 
lodging, and yet does nothing in return?” , 

John’s face brightened. 

“Please, sir,” said he, 
Home Journal. 


“the bhabv.’—Ladies’ 





Cutting Out the Slang Stuff. 
“You don’t talk like a college graduate, Mr. Spink.” 
“No, I’ve gradually broken myself of the habit by cultivating people who speak good Eng 
lish.""—Brownings. 
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DEATH OF MR. HANNA. 

Mr. W. J. Hanna, who is well known among 
schoolmen in the Middle West, died suddenly op 
December 30th, at the home of his son, R. A. 
Hanna. 

Mr. Hanna was for many years senior gales. 
man for A. J. Nystrom & Company, school ma 
publishers of Chicago. He led a very useful ang 
active life and in the course of his travels, came 
into contact with thousands of teachers and sup- 
erintendents. He was buried in Lincoln, Neb., 
his old home. 


Removes Plant to Brooklyn. 

The American Crayon Company has removed 
its eastern. office from Waltham, Mass. to New 
York City, in order to centralize its eastern do. 
mestic and foreign trade. The new office ig lo. 
cated in the Bush Terminal Sales Building and 
the stock rooms are located in the Bush Termina] 
at Brooklyn. 

The eastern offices of the firm are in charge of 
George E, Parmenter, vice-president of the firm 
and the stock and shipping rooms are in charge 
of Sherman L. Parmenter. 

The new arrangement makes it possible to lo- 
cate the headquarters for all salesmen in the New 
York offices and to greatly improve the prompt 
shipment of crayons and other products of the 
firm. The Bush Terminal Buildings are wel] 
known as the most modern and best equipped 
merchandise structures in the east. 

The chemical laboratories of the firm have been 
located in the Bush Terminal so as to be accegsi- 
ble to the eastern offices. They are in charge of 
Dr. Frederick L. Dunlap, D. Se., who was for 
many associate chemist in the Bureau of 
Chemistry for the United States Government. 

A NEW FOUNTAIN HEAD. 

A most valuable contribution to the sanitary 
equipment of school buildings is a new type of 
drinking fountain recently put on the market by 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Tests made in the laboratory of medical bacteri- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin showed that 
the vertical column of water in the drinking foun- 
tain is as dangerous as the common drinking 
cup. Similar experiments made by Dr. H. A. 
Whitaker, of the Minnesota State Board of Health 
that all of the 77 bubbling fountains at the Uni. 
versity of Minnesota contained germs and were 
capable of transmitting to the mouth of the con- 
sumer communicable diseases. 

Following these findings, the Rundle-Spence 
Mfg., undertook to develop a drinking fountain 
with a solid stream of water. The tests included 
fountains producing a stream varying from twen- 
ty to fifty degrees. The final result has been a 
type of nozzle set at a permanent angle that in- 
sures comfortable drinking and prevents entirely 
the fouling of the water from any contamination 
of the nozzle itself. The nozzle is so arranged 
that it cannot be used unless sufficient water 
pressure is allowed to prevent the sliding down 
of the stream upon itself. 

Detailed information about the new fountain, 
the tests which finally led to its adoption, ete. 
may be obtained by addressing the firm at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

SLATE DATA AVAILABLE. 

The Structural Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
has just issued a valuable pamphlet on struc 
tural slate for the use of architects, school board 
officers, and others interested in building con- 
struction and equipment. The pamphlet contains 
accurate, concise information on the commercial 
grading and standard finishes of structural slate 
such as is required by persons who are respons! 
ble for the installation and specification of slate 
in buildings. The origin, structure and character- 
istics of slate are included in the pamphlet and 
facts concerning the quarrying and melting are 
presented. 

The booklet which is-fully illustrated will be 
sent to anyone interested. 

The schools of Batesville, Okla., issue an eight 
page, monthly sheet under the title of Bates 
ville Public School News. The sheet lists all the 
activities of the different departments of the 
schools and also personal items about the sft 
dents, instructors and supervisory staff. 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS 


Williams & Son, Inc. 
WINDOW 
ES 


Steele Mfg. Oo. 
— O cer “shade So. 
Aeroshade Company 
Walger Awning Co. 
perennial Shade Company 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 
ARCHITECTS 
(See pages 84 and 85) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
»eabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
x. J. School Furniture Co. - 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
gmpire Seating Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 


0 F. 
JUSTABLE 
- SHAD 


x. Y. Silicate Book — Co. 
Bi Roard Companies 
ew. A Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 
<eenan Structural Slate Co. 
— Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOILERS 
International Heater Co. 
smith System Heating Co. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
p. C. Heath & Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co 
Macmillan Company 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
Longman’s Green & Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Oo. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 
Albert Pick & Co 

CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Dail Steel Products Co. 
CHEMICALS 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
CLOCKS 
Time 


Standard Electric Co 
Time-Systems Co 
CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS 
Hygienic Products Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon 
Peckham, Little & 
EW. A. Rowles 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Uaion School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Educational Supplies Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
T 


MEN 

£. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
0. Christiansen 
lemard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co 
Olumbia School Supply Co. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


BE. H. Sheldon 
©. Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
¥. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


& Co. 


Pimfle-Snence Mfg. Co. 
rape trass Mfg. Co. 
Vaited mp & Power Co. 
— ‘’’ Manufacturing 
Peterman-Waterbury ( 

s li anv 


MACHINE 


DRINKING 
STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. 


WATER 


EDUCATIONAL 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
Pathescope Company of America. 

ELECTRIC COOKING 

EQUIPMENTS 


FILMS 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 


Weber Costello Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
James Lynn & Co. 
EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Standard Conveyor Co, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
J. C. MeFarland Co. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS AND 
MATERIALS 
Johnson & Johnson. 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
H. Channon Co 
FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
Annin & Co. 
John C. Dettra & Co. 
“Old Glory’’ Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Oanvas Goods & Flag Co. 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas, G. Wilson Corp 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Quaint Art Furniture Co, 
Theo. Kundtz Co 
Columbia School Equipment 
GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES 


Columbia Graphophone Co 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Co 


Co. 


Works 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
HEATERS 
H. Channon Co. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
HEATING SYSTEMS 


Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co 
INK 
FE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
INKS—D RAFTING 
Devoe & Raynolds 

INKS, PASTE 
Commercial Paste Co. 

INK WELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 

JANITORS’ 
Theo. B. Robertson 
Palmolive Company 
Albert Pick & Co 
It. Channon Co 
LABORATORY 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
lederal Equipment Co. 

I. H. Sheldon & Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


SUPPLIES 
Products Co. 


FURNITURE 


Central Seientifie Co 

“". M, Welch Mfg. Co 

Chicago Apparatus Company 
LIBRARY SHELVING 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Ifolophane Glass Company 
Reardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
I.. Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SOAP 
Palmolive Company 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Nerger. Mfg. Co 
wand Steel Locker Co. 
“1 Medart Mfg. Co 
mn Metallic Co 


erman-Waterbury Company 


.ut be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A, J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc. 
Albert Russell & Sons Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
3ausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Pathescope Company of America 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
PAINT REMOVER 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER FASTENERS 
Greenfield Manufacturing Co., 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P, W. Paper Co, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Northern Paper Mills 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Spencerian Pen Company 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PHONOGRAPHS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PIANOS 
Piano Co. 
& Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Piano Mfg. Co. 


Ine. 


Jackson 
Steger 


Steger & Sons 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Hill-Standard Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg, Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Mershon & Morley 

American Portable 

The Armstrong Co, 

Lou's Bossert & Sons 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 

Standard Electric Time Co. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 

Seth Thomas Clock Co. 

Hansen Mfg. Co. 


House Co, 


Time-Systems Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 

Spencer Lens Co. 
RADIATORS 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
Cc. F. Williams & Sons, Ine. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 

SANITATION 
United Pump & Power Co 
SCALES 
Chicago Seale Co. 
Continental Secale Works 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Chicago Apparatus Company 

Central Scientific Company » 

SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 


Vonnegut Hardware Company 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SOAP 
Palmolive Company 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo, B. Robertson Products Co. 
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What Is More Important than LIGHT and 
FRESH AIR in the School Room? 


“AUSTRALIZE” 


Your New School 


and 


PROVIDE |@ ELIMINATE 


A Perfect System | ity, aga Weights 
of ie | i Weight Boxes 








Ventilation | ee ||| || Wide Mallions 
with f : 3 . Chains 
Absolute Control ] le Pulleys 
=< | 7 Al | a Sash Sockets 
Light | 4 i i Cleaner Bolts 
and hed —— ; ) f} Adjustable Screws 


Reduce the Cost || |} We 
of : iE WY Practically All 














Construction Interior 


Window Trim 


The best proof of their oss 4 
practical value is in ps ; a nd Al l 


the universal satisfac- Bhatt 
tion they are giving in Bes SS a Trouble 
scores of schools. Yen ema 
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Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRALWiNDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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